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YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Heap Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 


HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek, has the 
charge of the highest Greek Class. 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, January 17, 
1865, for new pupils, at 9.30 a.m. All the boys must appear 
in their places, without fail, on Wednesday, the 18th, at 9.30. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and 
English History, Geography (physical and political), Arith- 
metic, and Bookkeeping, the Elements of Mathematics, 
Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, Social Science, Gym- 
nastics, Fencing, and Drawing. 

Any pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote 
his whole Attention to the other branches of education. 


The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal | 


unishment. A monthly report of the conduct of each pupil 

sent to his parent or guardian. 

To suit the convenience of yas residing at a distance and 
using the early trains of the London and North Western, the 
Great Western, and Metropolitan lines of railways, the hours 
of attendance are from 9.30 to 3.45. Of this time one hour is 
allowed for recreation. 

For classes for soung beginners see distinct advertisement. 

Prospectuses, with further particulars, may be obtained at 
the Office of the College. 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Dec. 23, 1864. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

Under the Government of the Council of the Cal'ege. 
CLASSES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
Heap-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S, 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 


Junior department, for pupils between the ages of seven 
and nine, to be kept wholly separate from the older boys. 
They have the use of the large playground attached to the 
School, but the hours of lessons and recreation are so ar- 
rages ne to differ from those of the older boys. 

The subjects taught are:—l. English, treated in the 
simplest manner so as to secure good reading and correct 
spelling. together with the cultivation of the memory by 
moderate exercise. 2. Writing. 3%. Arithmetic. 4. Geo- 
graphy of England. 5. The practical study of natural 
objects, so as to develop habits of observation. 6. The 
Rudiments of French. 

Several of the Masters of the Upper School take part in 
the instruction of this department. The instruction will be 
so arranged that one hour’s preparation in the evening will, 
for the average of boys, be sufficient. 

The School will re-open on Tueetey the 17th January, 
1865, for new pupils, at 9.30 a.m. All the boys must appear 
in their places, without fail, on Wednesday the 18th, at 
9.30 a.m. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at 
the Office of the College. 


CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Dec, 23, 1864. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.— 

The Head Master, T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S., 

has made Arrangements for taking a few Resident Pupils at 
his House, No. 21, W estbourne Square. 


The School Re-opens Tuesday, January the 17th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


Facuity or Arts anp Laws.—The Lectures to the 
Classes of this Faculty will be resumed on Tuesday, the 10th 
of January, 1865. Such a division of the subjects is made in 
most Classes as enables Students to enter advantageously at 
this part of the Course. Prospectuses and further parti- 











culars may be obtained at the ce of the College. 
JOHN R. SEELEY, A.M., 
i Dean of the Faculty. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
December 29, 1864. Secretary to the Council. 


The Junior School will open on Tuesday, the 17th of 
January, 1865. 

Classes for Young Beginners, a Department for Pupils, 
between seven and eleven years, separate from the older 

ys. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the 2nd and RE- 
OPENED on the 9th January, 1865. No Visitor can possibly 
be Admitted from the 2nd to the 7th January inclusive. 
A. PANIZZI 
Principal Librarian, 





British Museum, 
27th December, 1864. 


OYAL SCHOOLS OF MINES, 


JERMYN STREET.—Dr. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will 
commence a Course of THIRTY LECTURES on ORGANiC 
CHEMISTRY on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 4th January, 
at Ten a.m., to be continued on every week day but Saturday 
at the same hour, These lectures will be delivered at the 
College of Chemistry, Oxford Street. Fee forthe Course, £3. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





[| BCTURES TO WORKING MEN.—The 


Second Course of SIX LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 
by PROFESSOR RAMSAY, F.R.S., will be commenced on 
ONDAY, the 9th Jan at — o’clock. Tickets may 
be obtained by Working Men only, on .Monday, the 2nd 
January, from ten to four o’clock, upon payment of a fee of 
sixpence for the whole course. Each applicant is requested 
to bring his name, address, and occupation written on a 
piece of paper, for which the ticket will be exchanged. Appli- 
cations by post cannot be attended to. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





— 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A CtereyMan, M.A. 


Tai of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 

tion, and possessing h ughly satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting with a Pupil. Address—Brta, Hi1scoxes 
and Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS—The hours, 8 or 4 o’clock. 
BEFORE EASTER, 1865. 


Prof. TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures ‘‘On Electri- 
city, eS Tuesdays and Thursdays, Jan. 17 to Feb. 23, at 
8o0'c 5 





Prof. HOFMANN, F.R.S.—Six Lectures, “ An Introduction 
to Chemistry,” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, Feb. 28 to 
March 16, at 3 o’clock, 


Prof. MA SSON —Three Lectures ‘On Recent British Philo- 
pes i on Tuesdays and Thursday, March 21, 23, 28, at 3 
o’clock. 


Mr. CHARLES NEWTON.—Three Lectures “On Recent 
Acquisitions to the British Museum from Rhodes,” and 
“On the Statues from the Farnese Palace,” on Tuesday 
and Thursdays, March 30, April 4, 6, at 4 o’clock. 


Prof. MARSHALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On the 
Physiology of the Nervous System in Man and Animals,” 
on Saturdays, Jan. 21 to April 8, at 3 o’clock. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on 
Jan. 20. The Discourses before Easter will probably be 
delivered by Prof. Tyndall, Cardinal Wiseman, Prof. Odling, 
Mr.. Palgrave, Mr. Huggins, Mr. Evans, Mr. J. Ferguson, 
Prof. Ramsay, Mr. Balfour Stewart, Prof, Westmacott, Mr. 
Glaisher, and Prof. Frankland. 


To the FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS Members and 
their Friends only are admitted. 


AFTER EASTER. 


Prof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S8.—Twelve Lectures “ On Organic 
Chemistry,”’ on esdays and Thursdays, April 25 to 
June 1, at 4 0’clock. 


Prof. BAIN.—Three Lectures “‘ On the Physical Accompani- 
monte s Mind,” on Saturdays, April 29 to May 13, at 
o’clock, 


Mr. ALEXANDER HERSCHEL. Three Lectures “On 
Meteorology,” with more especial reference to the Laws 
of Storms and the system of Coast Warning for the Pre- 
—— 5 ere, on Saturdays, May 20 to June 3, 
at 4 o’clock. 


M. JULES SIMON.— Three Lectures (in French) “On the 
Physical and Moral Condition of Workmen chiefly in 
France,”’ on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, June 6, 
8, 10, at 4 o’clock. 


The Admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. To a Single Course of Lectures, One Guinea or 
Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the Course. 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are requested 
to apply to the Secretary. 


New Members can be proposed at any Monthly Meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectnres, to the 
Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading- 
Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment :—First, Ten Guineas; after- 
wards, Five Guineas a year, or a composition of Sixty 
Guineas. 

Prospectuses may be had in the Hall, 


December, 1864. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 





OOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1864. Parts 
I. and II., containing the Papers read this year at the 
Scientific Meetings up tothe end of June. Price 2s. 

Part I. of the above with Illustrations. Price lis. 

Index to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society from 
1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. Vol. V., Part 
III., containing Parers by 

Mr. W. H. Fiower on the “ Brainof Javan Loris” (with 
one plate) ; 
Messrs. ALpeR and Hancock, on the Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca, collected in India by Walter Elliot, Esq. 
* (with six plates); and by 
Mr. W. K. Parker, on the “‘ Osteology of Gallinaceous 
Birds and Tinamous”’ (with nine plates). Price 30s. 

List of Vertebrated Animals living in the Gardens of the 
se gues Society of London. (Second Edition.) Price 
ls. 6d. 

These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover 
Square, W.; at Messrs. Lonemans’, Paternoster Row; at 
Mr. J. Roruscuttp’s, 43, Rue Saint-André-des-Prés, Paris, 
and 34, Queerstrasse, Leipsic ; or through any bookseller. 


!\*,.* The Subscription-Price of the Society’s Publications 
in the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the 
Society, is now reduced to the sum of £1. ls. per annum, 
provided that such Subscription be paid in advance before 
the 29th of April in each year. 





NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 


LONDON, 4, St. Marrin’s Prace, W.C. 
The ANNIVERSARY Meetine of the above Socrery will be 
held on Tuesday, January 3rd, 1864, at Four o’Clock, p.m., 
at the Society’s Apartments, when the following Agenda 
will be submitted to the Society :— 


Conetaation of the Proceedings of the last General 
eeting. 

Report of Council. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Auditor’s Report. 

Election of Officers and Council. After which, 


Tue PRESIDENT will deliver the AnnvuAL ADDRESS. 


J. FRED.COLLING WOOD, 
GEO. E. ROBERTS, } Hon. Secs. 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


“London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Gaya .. Wales s, <_. “The pafttersion, in 
Egypt,” together wi . "s ~~ 

Last Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, atthe NEW 


GALLERY, 16, Hanover Street, nt Street, from Nine 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. a terinkion during the day 
from Nine till Seven, One Sh ; and in the eve from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 


(jRYSTAL PALACE. THIS DAY. 


ONLY APPEARANCE of MADAME GRISI.—Satur- 
Concert and Afternoon Promenade. V: Madame 

Grisi and Mr. Patey. Solo Pianist, Mr. O. Beringer, Madame 
Grisi will sing “ Casta diva,’ New Song, “ Aeola,” M. Lutz 
(composed ex for Madame Grisi), and the ** Last 
of Summer.” Conductor, Mr. Manns. Admission, Half-a- 
Crown. Season Tickets Free. A few Reserved Seats on 
Sale in the Naves of Palace, Halfa-Crown. 

Nore.—“* A more agreeable means of passing a Winter 
afternoon can hardly be imagined than is now provided every 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace.” 





RYSTAL PALACE. NEXT WEEK. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS. Admission, 
Monday to Friday, One Shilling. 
“ The Crystal Palace distances all competitors for popular 
favour by the number, novelty, and variety of its Christmas 
Amusements.’’— Vide ‘Newspapers. 


EW MEMBERS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY.—One Guinea (contributed to the “ Copying 
Fund”’) renders the donor an Associate Member for Life, 
enables him to purchase separately at Member's Prices, any 
of the Publications, which remain in print. 


2%, Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 








S UPERNUMERARY PUBLICATIONS of 


the ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—All the “ Annual Publica- 
tions issued in sets to Subscribing Members are also sold 
separately as ‘* Supernumerary Publications,”’ so long as they 
remain in print; but early application is recommended, for 
the stock of each Publication is generally soon qunanates, 
and second-hand copies can only be obtained in the marke 
7 a. and commonly much dearer than when issued by 

e iety. 


2%, Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





PRIZES to ART WORKMEN. SOCIETY 


OF ARTS.—The Articles sent in Competition are now 
arranged for Exhibition in the Society’s Rooms. Workmen 
and others interested in the subject are invited toinspect the 
Exhibition at the Society’s House, John Street, Adelphi, on 
and after MONDAY next, the 26th December, between the 


hours of 10 and 4. 
P. LE NEVE FOSTBR, 


(By Order) 
Society’s House, Dec. 22, 1864. eoretary, 


PROSPECTUS, 
‘“ DNGLISH WSTITUTION” for YOUNG 


4 GENTLEMEN. (By Special Privilege.) Heine. 
BERG, Granp Ducuy oF BavpeEn. 

DR. GASPEY, Lecturer at the University of Heidelberg» 
Member of the Philosophical Faculty, and author of various 
educational works, receives young gentlemen to educatefor 
professional or commercial pursuits. Having resided a 

uarter of a century in Germany, while speaking and writing 
the language with the accent and correctness of a native, as 
an Englishman, Dr. Gaspey has peculiar facilities for ensur- 
ing the progress of English pupils. The language spoker, m™ 
the house is chiefly German ; but certain periods of the da 
are reserved for nch conversation, and the study 9 clas: 
sical writers in both tongues. 

Supported by the best professors, and hy resident German 
and French masters of first-rate abilities, Dr. Gaspey, after 
long experience in tuition, devotes his whole attention to the 
improvement of his pupils, among whom are natives 
France and eens. ey are treated in all respects as 
members of the family a are, in fact, parlour: . 
Their domestic comfort is attended to by Mrs, Gaspey, a 
German lady. 

There is an English Church in Heidelberg. 

The country is beautiful in the extreme, the air, pureand 
bracing. The house, which is very large, is charmingly 
situate in the most salubrious quarter of the town. 

If requisite, the journey can be effected in sear 
Hours; and Heidelberg can be communicated with from 
London in a quarter of an hour by telegraph. 


TERMS, 

TEN GUINEAS PER QUARTER, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Pupils who have completed their 14th year, Twelve Guineas 
and a Half per Quarter. 

The course of Tuition comprises Religion, Greek and Latin 
optional), German, French, and when sufficiently advanced, 
talian, Mathematics, History, Geography, Natural Science, 
Writing, etc., etc., Drawing, Dancing, and Gymnastic 
Exercises. 

The above terms include Washing. As customary in con- 
tinental schools, each quarter to be paid in advance, and to 
Comemenes on the day of entrance. A Quarter’s Notice before 
removal, 

The only extras are for books and stationery ; for a seat in 

the English Church, five shillings per quarter; theswimming- 

bath, ten shillings the season; library subscription, five 

shillings per annum; and at Christmas a gratuity of five 

shillings to the servants. ‘ 

the Vacations, the Pupils at the Institution 

oittnn come expense, and make excursions to the 

most interesting places in the vicinity. If desired by parents, 

the scholars can, in Autumn, take part in longer excursions, 

to Bavaria, Switzerland, etc. 

Each youth brings six towels, sixnapkins, a knife, fork, and 

spoon, 

Each has a separate bed. 

Two o- ~~ ) Gentleman, eave ee age et sovennnen 3s years, 

are received in . Gaspey’s family, eac ving vate 

Room, and Private Instruction in German, at Eighty Guineas 

per Annum. 

Dr. GASPEY visits London at Midsummer, to take c 

of pupils. Pros uses and further pes culars may 

obtained on application to T. G., 4, Ordnance permet, 

Shooters’ Hill: to Dr. G.’s Publishers, Messrs. TRUEBNE 

& Co., Paternoster Row; or to Mr. John Campbell, Argyll 

Chambers, Argyll Place. a 
will be given tothe Parents of the young 

ie tt eae enon 

and .to Lieut-General ANDREE, 15, Neckarstrasse, 


. For London, Dr. POUL 1'bR DUNN, 1 Addison 
’s Elm, ; Rev. R DUNN, 17 
mn W. Beer C.G. D. BETTS, . 


K 
care of Meumrs. RRODAILE & Co., 
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WESTERN ¥IRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 
EstTaBLisHep 1842, 
Cu1er Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectusés, Forrais of Proposal, &c., forwarded post freo. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 








ESTABLISHED 1897. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., Cap. 9. 
1, Princes Srreet, Banx, Lonpon. 
Every description of Lire Assurance Business transacted 


at the lowest rates of Premium consistent with security. 


The various Tables, some of which are peculiar to this 
Company, have been studiously adapted to the requirements 
of every class of Assurers. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





EsTABLIsHED 1834, 





LIFE ASSURANCE ar very Low Premiums. Annual 
Division of Profits. All Premiums on Policies with Profits, 
British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in 1864 
after six payments. Accumulated Funds, £815,000. Annual 
. Ineome, £135,000. Prospectus on application at the Head 
Office as above, or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803, 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
INSURANCES due at Christmas should be Renewed 
within Fifteen Days therefrom (last day January 9th), or the 
same will become void. 
All Policies covering Stock 
Fixtures in e, will be entiti 
of the Duty hitherto paid. 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 











Machinery, Utensils, and 
ed to a Reduction of One-half 





SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
FounDeD IN 1845, 
Trustees: 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 


Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Offices, Chancery Lane, London. Subscribed Capital, 
£5,000,000. 
TRUSTEES. 


The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 

The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight 


The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 
The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
William Brougham, Esq. 

Insurances expiring at Christmas should be renewed within 
fifteen days t*reafter, at the Offices of the Society, or with 





any of its Agcn. .throughout the country. 
ef ociety lL dds itself responsible, under its Fire Policy, 
for any . mace ‘one by explosion of gas. 


EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 





AGENTS REQUIRED. 
[HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY is 


prepares. to entertain applications for Agency A int- 
ments from gentlemen haying command of Fire and Life 
Business, either in London or the suburbs, or wherever the 
Company is not fully represented. 

The Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the settlement of Claims. 

Irs Annual Income Is Now OVER . . . . . £600,000 

AnD ifs Funps t§ HAND EXCEEDT ... . £1,000,000 


In the year 1868 alone, more than £156,000 was added to the 


available 
The grants Insurances on Stock and Imple- 
&c., at half the former charge for duty. 
Transfers of Policies from other Companies rece with- 
Policy, whatever the amount, 


Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
ce Company, 29, Lombard Street. 








FINAL NOTICE. 
NoBrte BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsTaBLisHep 1809. 
CLOSE OF THE BOOKS FOR 1864. 


with Profits effected during this year will 


Life Po 
receive One Year's additional Bonus, in comparison with 


later Entrants. 
N per Cent. of the whole Profits is divided among 
Participating Policy-holders 


Ix FORDE ooocccccsecsesse, 2,238,027. 178. 74. 

Awnvat REVENUE .....008. GLC MILETON, 

Lonpon—FHeAap OFrrices ...... 6, ae ay: re E.C,. 
West-Enp Orrice, 8, Waterloo eda SAT pT 


the 








HERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Cannon Srreer 
Lonpon, E.C.-NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 


Prospectus. 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
eaused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Detving Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may —e y an Annual Payment 
of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 


COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEBN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at_any of the Railway 
Stations. to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT 


STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 





Every description of og Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 


r tive Colonies, 
one : WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C, 





REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 


Railroad or Road. 
Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 
Usually charged 

Catacomb”... on on .. £8 88.0d. £15. 15s. Od. 

Ground for Brick Vault for Six 
Co =~ en _ oats . 7s. Od. £15, 15s. 0d. 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10. 10s. 0d. £21. Os. Od. 
Ditto Private Grave £2, 15s. 0d. £4. 4s. Od. 


Common Interment (including 
Desk Service) ... ee “ie 


Interment in Family Grave 
(nochargeforGround) ... €&2. 


£0 lls, 0d, £2. Qs. Od. 
{ > ty 

or in other 

2s, Od. Cemeteries. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 





(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





MITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 
\ LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
« SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appoint- 
ment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), 
respectfully to inform the Public that Microscopes, Tele- 
scopes, Opera Glasses, Mathematical and Philosophical 


Instruments ofthe best construction, may be obtained at 
his Establishment, 


ll and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L. for excellence 
of Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 





~~ 





_ POR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ice from £6. 6s, 


Wutent and Mawy, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 





LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 
tion of his Stock of thes®, displayed in two large Show Rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 
sure Vertu, the productions of the first manufactures of 
aris, from whom Wi.LL1AM S. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from .:. ... .. 78, 6d, to £5 . 
Candelabra, from ... 188. 6d. to £16. Ws, per pair. 
Bronzes, from ... 288. to 7. 16s, 


Lamps, moderateur, from 6s. to £9. 
Colza Qil ... .. «. 48. per gallon, 


ILLIAM S§, BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING TRONMONGER by ppererment, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis 
and post paid. It contains upwards of 600 Lilustrations of 
his illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, ‘Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty Large 


Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and 1, Newman 
Yard, London, 





HEAL &SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 

from 24s, to Ten pines Also GOOSE-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 10s.té$2s. Lists of Prizes and Sizes sent free 
Catalogue of Bed- 


by post. Heat and Sons’s 
and Priced List of Beddi cant post on 


application to 196, Tottenham Court 


818 





fenberg 


————~ 


DEAN E'S (the Monument), Lonpon BRIDGE, 


EstTaBuisHep A.D, 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years remains unrivalled for quality 
and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, 
affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every pur- 
chaser. The following are some of the prices for Ivory- 
handled Knives, each blade being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, and warranted :— 











s.d.{8.d./s.d.}s.d.\s8.d.} 8.1 8./s, 

Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6/14 0/16 0/19 0 | 23 0/ 25/29/83 
Dessert ditto ,, 11 6/12 0/12 0115 0| 18 0} 20} 23/ 28 
Carvers, Joint, per pair} 50) 50] 56 68 76) 8 9| 11 
JLECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


4 FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strongly. 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark, and guaranteed, 


























FIppie. REEDED. Kine’s. |Liny, 

2nd. | Best.| 2nd. | Best. | 2nd. | Best. | Best, 
Per dozen. s.d.{| 8. 8. s 8. 5 8. 
Table Spoons 33 0 40 44 58 54 66 58 
Table Forks... | 31 0 38 44 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks | 230 | 29 32 40 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons; 240 | 30 32 42 37 4s 42 
a Spoons ... 146); 18 22 26 26 32 6 

travy Spoons 

cons?) ¢6 | 7/6) 9} uj} ute] 





ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES 


—DEANE & Co. invite pestioue attention to their 
varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which they 
are continually adding all modern approved patterns in 
Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 








£.8.|£. 8.1/2. 8, | &. 8. | &. 8. | 2. 8, 

Britannia Metal,setof5)3 0) 3 6) 310) 4 6| 519; 515 
Britannia Metal, set of 6} 45; 413; 5 0) 5 8) 7 7| 717 
Block Tin, set of 6 | 918; 110) 2 0) 2 2) 2 gg) 27 
” ” . 1 4) 2 0) 213] 217) 3 4] 310 
Electro-plate, set of 4 12 8,12 12) 14 O(15 0( 15 45/26 4 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 

gratis, and post free. 


DEANE & OO, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 


46, 





SHIRTS. 
Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 


(THEESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 





JHE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED), CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1802, 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetings, 
$ Level Tables, \ for 24, for 4 Tea Parties, Treats, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools, 

Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty's Schools, Osborne, Eton College, and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London, 

The Cuierey are respectfully invited to examine these 
Desks. 


Tilustrated Circular from Atrrep Wi.tiams, Windsor, 





pABTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane,—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceedimg 20s.—T ue LARGEsT and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household 
Papers, &c.—Parrnrivece and Cozens’ celebrated GuINEA 
Case of Srarionery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No Cares for 
Plain et Orests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s,—Scuoo. STATIONERY a on 
the most liberal terms.—Lllustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. Parrripge and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, B.C. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful uctions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above al 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
dety competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the facaimile of his ature. 

At the request of nunTerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G, has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers, Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, ——-; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
87, Gracechurch Street, London, 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRIN Tf 
is a thought often occurring to literary m public 
characters, oe gle of benevolent intentions, "An -im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SrecimeN 
Boox or Types, and information for authors, sent on ap: 
cation, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


— | 











YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station underthe direction of Mr. Met- 


CaLFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 
Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 


New 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins H 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ri aS Great North- 
ern of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour, 
For Te and Prospectuses apply to Mrs, Waston, Grae- 
Villa, as above, . 
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Sale by Auction. 





Books of all Classes, New and Old, including the Library of 
an Editor, 


ME: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WED- 
NESDAY, January 4th, and Two Following Days, at One 
o’clock, a COLLECTION of BOOKS, comprising Commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, the Writings of Eminent Divines of 
all Denominations, Classics, Voyages and vels, Scientific 
Books, Memoirs, Topography, atural History, Medicine 
and Surgery, French, Gerraan, and Italian Literature, &c. ; 
also a Capital Selection of the Newest blications, em- 
bracing New Novels, Poems, Biographies, and other works of 
interest, from the Library of an Editor; Useful School and 
College Books, Dictionaries and Lexicons, Magazines, Re- 
views, and Periodicals, &c., &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED. 





+--+ 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR. 





Subscribers to Muptx’s LiBrary are respect- 
Sully informed that arrangements have again been 
made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
abundant supply, during the Season, of all forth- 
coming Books of merit and general interest. 


The Collection of Modern Standard Works, 
to which all Subseriders have ready access, and 
which is now by many Thousand Volumes the 
largest in the World, will also be still further 
augmented, frors time to time, by the addition of 
Copies of the New Editions of those Works of the 
best Authors which are still in demand. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with the 
Library, are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends 
in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscrip- 
tion, and obtain a constant succession of the best 
Books, as they appear, on moderate terms. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION (FOR THE 
NEWEST BOOKS), 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION, HALF A GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 





Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, 
AND 


Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn for Sale, 
At greatly Reduced Prices, 


ARE NOW READY, AND WILL BE FORWARDED, POSTAGE FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. | 
City Orrice —4, Kine Srreet, Cueapsipe. 





ATCHARD & O©O., BooxsELLERs, BY 


APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. 
wate tHe PRINCESS OF 


Publishers. _ .. Bibles and Prayer-Books. 

New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187, Piccadilly, W. 





AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, Lonpo 
have always in Stock the best AMERICAN BOOKS in 
Naturat Hyjstory, Pariosopny, and Geyerat Scrence 
and are receiving additions weekly, Books not in Stock can 
be procured in about five weeks. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended asa simple but certain rem2 

for Indigestion. bay 4 act-as a powerful tonic and oomtie 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom.— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for “‘ Norton’s Pins,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder or Pa or Scraping. Pare» 
Fie.p’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candie, 
a Ee ben —. Grose One Burns to the 
nd. verywhere rocers and Oilmen; 
and for Export at the Works, ee Ya 


J. ©, and J. FIELD’S, Urrer Marsn, Lampern. 


eg te at rea gy | Unitrep Service Soap TAsL Ere, 
ARAFFINE i 
MAJESTY’S GOVERN MENT. 7 a 





SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
& DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by usin 
FIELD'S CELEBRATE 7 2 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. tf Pare SREVIGS saa 
Sold by all Chandlers and Groce - 
dom; but the Public should ask tor Field pmol nee thee es 
names of J, C. and J, FIELD are on each packet, box, and 


Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, §., 


UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Easter” “nemicat Works, SrowMARKET, SuF- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 


Tuis Manvuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most re 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a args of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. ' 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

8. Does not foul the gun. tytn 

4, pom not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. Wie : eR Saar 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. : 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight ofthe latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gun der. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to —? smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
remoyal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

18. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
_— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a orn charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For MILitary ENGINEERING. 


= The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder, 

17. its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. : 

18, For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider rangeof destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For thé same pape, From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while ghnpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Nava WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim o! 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery, 


GENPRAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
 * %y go S as peeore. 4 to its be 

\ is much safer than gunpowder, owing i ing 
manufactured in the shape of rope 4 or yarn, 

2%. The yr Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature, 


Messrs, Toomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in me various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instruc- 
sons as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 

They are aiso prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. ; 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





(EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Bervers 
Srreer, Oxrorp STREET, and 448, STRAND ( 

Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY, These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at_ prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. »5, 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide “ Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and f, are unnecessary ; sharp 
atly increased freedom of suction 
hitherto wholly unattainab. 


, le, 
and a fit, erfected with the most unerring accuracy, are 
employe while, from the softness and flexibility of the ts 
employed, greatest support ven 

tee Oi fee teh che he Sac 
the gums. Consultations s 

*,* No Connecrion wire any or THE same Name. 





Where alsu may be obtained their Prize : 
Medal -Paraffine 


* 


9, GROSVENOR STREET. 
819 


EstTaBLisHepD 1848, 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


ME: J. B.. LANGLEY, M.R.C.S., &, 


(Krne’s Coxu.), continues to give his Personal and 
promot Attention to every kind of negotiation between 
edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. No —g 
to Enquirers or Purchasers. Partnerships and 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. 
references given, 


Proressionat Acency Orricss, 50, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 





({LERIOAL, & SOHOLASTIC AGENOY 
OFFICES, 
78, BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 


The Mobley, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principais of Schools are respectfully informed that t 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours 
notice, with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Com- 
panions, and I Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
required before placing names upon the Register, so that 
Employers may accept an introduction from these Offices as 
a guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 
applicant. Advowsons and Schools pacnes of, papel 
introduced, Mr. E, HARRIS, Superintendent. 





BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homoo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of 
all beve s. When the doctrine of homcopathy was 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained.no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the c 
state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Hommopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
table to the delicate stomach, 





~ . > 
7PPS’S HOMQZOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 
tinguished as an invigorating and grateful breakfast 
beverage, with a delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
**Adulterations of Food,” says, “Cocoa containsa great variety 
of important nutritive principles ; every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again—‘ Asa 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.”” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. cured in tin-lined 41b., 4lb., and Ib. packets, 
labelled, ** J. Epps, Homcepathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell 
Street ; 170, Proce Sly : and 48, Threadneedle Street. Manu- 
factory, Euston Road, ‘London, and sold by Grocers, Confee- 
tioners, and Chemists.” 








AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, 
CHARLES COCKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


Aut Oruers arg Spurious ImITaTiIons. 


———_ __ __ —_ -_ eee 


SAUCE. —ELEA ann PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and Biackwei.; Messrs. Bar- 
cLay and Sox, London, &c, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


ee ee —— 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Parvcess or Wanes, This 
Starch is in tae Roya Launpry, and was awarded a 
Paize Mevat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 





** Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent leq peers As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has un: juestionably no equal, 
and in cage s of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.” 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. ester (Government 
Analyst), who writes—“I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
uality,”—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. H 
uthor of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food. —_ copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with eac ackege. 

Tins, land 2ibs., at 1s. 6d, per Ib. ; 6lbs., at 1g, 4d. per Ib.3 
12lbs. at 18, 3d. per lb.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, aa 
Imported, weighing about 31lbs., at 1s. per lb. 


NEVELL & OO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5, Evcleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, 





LESSONS IN DRAWING AND 
MODELLING. 

b Ma. R. W. BROCE has the — to ss that 

i to give ssons in on, Monochrome, 

Se in, ent Pencil Drawing; and in Terra-Cotta, Plaster 


of Paris, and Wax Modelling. 
These lessons will put the pupil in possession of @ system 
of croming. by a 1, Ee meonerate Deanne, ONee dae 
be copied correctly and rapidly, and will at th 
80 familiarize the principles of art, that the works of others 
will be more truly apprec: . 

The eps 7 By based upon the systems of the Royal 
Academy and Department of Science and Art. 
The Terms, which are moderate, will be reduced if two or 
more take lessons together. 





Reference kindly permitted to a Royal Academician, 
57, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 
NEW WORKS. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 


of CANTERBURY. By Water Farquuar Hoox,D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo., 30s. (Immediately. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT 


AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the Con- 
clusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut.-Col. FLETCHER, 
Scots Fusilier Guards. With numerous Plans of Battles. 
Vol. I., demy 8vo. [Next week. 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. With 68 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
ech,and Tenniel. 4to., 21s., and morocco extra, 36s. 
*,* An Edition, without Illustrations, fceap. 8vo., 5s. 
“Were there any fear that ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ would 
fade out of our literature, the edition just published by Mr. 
Bentley would go far to prevent a consummation so terrible 
to all lovers of ‘ mirth and marvels.’ Issued with a positive 
luxe of illustration, typography and binding, this volume is 
positively the deau-idéal of a gift-book.”—READER. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 


1750. By Joun Trmps, F.S.A., Author of “ Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,” &c. Two Volumes, 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 21s. 

“The best collection of anecdotes which modern times 
have produced.”’— Atheneum. 

“ As and full a miscellany of curious, amusing modern 
anecdotes as anywhere to be found.”’—Ezamivter. 

“This work contains a world of entertainment, wit, and 
ploomansy- We turn from page to page half dazzled and be- 
wildered by the richness.”"—Daily News. 

“ A large amount of capital entertainment will be found in 
this work, and it is especially welcome for enlivening the 

mas fireside.””—Dublin Evening Mail. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedic- 
tine Nun. Translated from the Italian, Crown 8vo., 
wich Portrait of the Princess, 6s. 

“*A work of thrilling interest.”"—The Times Correspondent. 

“ We are dis d to qecept this curious story as a trust- 
worthy narrative. The book is the work of aclever, impul- 
sive, vehement, strange-tempered Neapolitan woman of good 

and tion.’”’—Saturday Review. 

“This sensitive, passionate, highborn, headstrong woman 
has written these memoirs from her heart. The book is a 
tremendous witness against the conventual system of 
Rome.”’—READER. 

“This curious autobiography is a strange revelation. A 
picture of Italian conventual life, in which fidelity to nature 
enforces a conviction of its truth.’’—Dublin Evening Mail, 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, The 


‘* Harmony of “ys and Ethnology. By Dr. M‘Cavs- 
LAND, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or, Scripture 
ww me, by Geology.” Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 

8. 6d. 


* A historical romance, in which the dry bones of geolo- 

fical, emerges and ethnological science are clothed with 

e substance, and vivified by the spirit, of Scriptural history. 

. One of the most interesting and estive works that has 

= under our notice for many a day.”—Dudlin Evening 
ail, 


HERALDRY : HISTORICAL AND 


POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Corrected, with Additional Matter. By the Rev. CHaries 
Bovret., M.A, 8vo., with 850 Dlustrations. 


? of the science that is available for 
popular use. As anc to history and an of art, it is 
worthy the attention of all who pretend to education,”— 
Daily News. 


THE POPULAR NOVEL AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author 


of “‘Wylder’s Hand.”” In Three Volumes, post 8yo. 


“ A powerful and excit tale. The mode in which our 
interest in ‘Uncle Silas 4s gradually heightened is very 
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SCIENCE AND “CHURCH POLICY.” 


f\HLE attitude towards scientific thought 

adopted by our ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
by our statesmen, and by those political 
intriguers who embody the ideal set forth in 
‘* Vivian Grey” and ‘‘ Coningsby,” and who, 
though of little faith enough in most things, 
yet believe in the efficacy of a ‘‘ church cry ”’ 
for electioneering purposes, is worthy of 
serious attention. 

Our leading statesmen—unless the Premier 
be an exception—neither know nor care any- 
thing about Science. Not long ago one of 
them, with characteristic frankness, told us 
as much, and hardly cared to throw out 
the excuse that ‘‘ he was born in the pre-scien- 
tific age.” Every hare-brained speculator, or 
enterprising’ charlatan, knows full well that 
the minister, whose patronage he solicits, 
would not be deterred from according it by 
the mere circumstance that his scheme bears 
upon its face some glaring contradiction to 
the law of gravitation, or the doctrine of the 
persistence of force. The minister is no less 
conscious of the fact, and, to protect himself, 
treats quack and genius alike to the practical 
negative of official circumlocution—‘‘ under 
consideration.” 

Turn to the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
and we find the most prominent, and some of 
the most accomplished, of their members 
agreed in this, if in nothing else, that the 
notion of introducing some branches of 

hysical science into the schooling of an 
nglish gentleman is a mere mischievous 
chimera. 

They urge, justly and wisely enough, that 
the value of education lies in its training, 
rather than in its teaching; and therefore 
(they naively ask) what possible mental disci- 
pline is to be obtained from learning to use 
the lenses and the prisms, the wires and the 
crucibles, the forceps and the scalpels of the 
man of science? In the same spirit we 
have seen enlightened public writers settle 


inadvisability, of scientific teaching by the 
crushing inquiry, ‘‘ How will an Eton boy be 
the better for knowing how to make a pump? 
Doubtless it is a good thing to know ne to 
make a pump; but it is also a good thing to 
know how to make shoes; and yet you do 
not propose to introduce shoemaking as a 
branch of liberal education.” And, as this 
argument constituted the climax of a well- 
polished essay, it is clear that the essayist 
really did think it relevant, and imagined 
that the rest of the world would appre- 
ciate it. 

When enlightened statesmen and thought- 
ful public writers hold such views, it is 
not wonderful to find Mr. Disraeli adopting 
a grotesque imitation of them. For Mr. 
Disraeli is an actor of astonishing power 
and versatility. You read his novels and 
wonder that something so like genius can be 
achieved by mere versatile cleverness; you 
listen with equal surprise to that instinctively 
dexterous rhetoric—so like eraicey—anik 
makes the most threadbare speech, or even 
a secondhand one, look better than new. 
And, on perusing his latest effort, just 
published for the benefit of a wider world 
than the Society for the Augmentation of 
Small Livings, marvel rises to admiration 
at the excellently simulated earnestness with 
which the rhapsodist of that misty senti- 
mentality, the Asian mystery, reproves ‘‘ pic- 
turesque eloquence ”’ and ‘‘ the lucubrations 
of nebulous professors;” while admiration 
soars to ecstasy when the great mime “ pre- 
sents,” as Bottom would say, the man of 
science—prattles of the ‘‘ bracing effects of 
original research,” and warns us against 
‘secondhand knowledge.” 

So well was it all done that, if the printed 
version of the speech is to be trusted, no- 
body laughed. Even the Right Rey. Pre- 
late in the chair, among whose many gracés 
the keen enjoyment of a joke is not the 
least, preserved his gravity, and listened 
patiently, as the fervid speaker went on 
to explain the relations of Science to the 
Church. 

In substance, what Mr. Disraeli tells us on 
this head is, that philosophers are all very 
well in their proper places—making steam- 
engines and telegraphs and railroads, and 
adding ‘‘ to the convenience of life and to the 
comfort of them.” But let there be no 
more ‘‘tattle man.” Let them stick to this, 
and Mr. Disraeli is kindly prepared ‘‘ to do 
full justice to about Science” in any other 
capacity, or his wrath and scorn will know 
no bounds. 

Of course, Mr. Disraeli’s real, or assumed, 
opinions on questions of this kind are of no 
importance in themselyes. We draw atten- 
tion to them because it really is a wonderful 

henomenon that one, so practised in adaptin 
himself to the humour of an assembly, shoul 
have felt that patronizing Science for its 
froth and scum—1its so-called practical results 
—and scorning its essence and the foundation 
of its human worth, was, in the year of grace 
1864, a safe card to play before bishops, 
dons, and members of Parliament assembled 
in conclave in one of the great seats of 
learning of this country. 

When the laity, who have no professional 
Leh aye song toovercome, deal thus strangely 
with. Science, we must not look for better 
things from ecclesiastics. Amiable and 
liberal prelates, unable to discern any true 
sayour of diabolic agency in the uniformly 
beneficent and ennobling working of scien- 
tific thought, honestly wishing it well, and 
yet genuinely afraid of it, plaintively ask 
why it cannot be content. ‘‘ We have thrown 
overboard our Astronomy, our Physics, our 
Geology, our Chronology and Ethnology, 
one after another; we have almost made up 
our minds to sacrifice three-fourths of our 
History, and to go shares with you in Ethics ; 
we even admit—oh, philosophers !—that ‘‘a 
religion can have no claim to be accepted as 
coming from God which contradicts or over- 
looks the nd principles of immutable 
morality” See ve can be determined only by 
a strict application of scientific method)—and 





the whole question of the advisability, or 





yet you are not content. What, then, do 
§21 


you mean to leave us?” is the substance of 
an admirable address recently delivered at 
Edinburgh. 

Suave and illiberal prelates, on the other 
hand, shrewder—though, it may turn out, not 
wiser—than the excellent Bishop of London, 
disbelieve in the possibility of compromise, 
and, apparently sympathizing with the spirit, 
if not ready to abide by the letter, of the last 
encyclical epistle of the Bishop of Bishops, 
think to stay the spirit of the age by copious 
malediction of its products, tendencies, and 
representative men. 

Such seems to us to be a fair view of the 

resent attitude of those who govern the 

tate and the Church towards Science and 
her methods. But what of the other side, 
how do the men of science view the question ? 
So far as we can judge, they seem in no 
humour to take the proffered position. 
Science exhibits no immediate intention of 
signing a treaty of peace with her old oppo- 
nent, nor of being content with anythin 
short of absolute victory and uncontroll 
domination over the whole realm of the 
intellect. Her champions ask why they 
should falter? Which of the memorable 
battles that have been fought have they lost ? 
When have they ever retreated from ground 
they have once occupied, or surrendered a 
duly fortified stronghold?’ Every invading 
host has its guerillas and skirmishers, who 
sometimes advance into untenable positions 
and are beaten back; or burn, plunder, and 
ravish to the utter disgrace of themselves and 
their cause, and, justly enough, fall into the 
hands of the provost-marshal. But their 
rout is no retreat of the main army, and 
their discomfiture is a source of strength 
rather than of weakness. 

And so, if, as the orator of Oxford tells us, 
the scoffing light-horsemen of the eighteenth 
century have been beaten off, and the old 
traditions have emerged from the smoke not 
much hurt, is that a repulse of Science ? 
Surely not; for the broken squadrons of 
Voltairean cossacks fly only to disclose the 
heads of solid columns of warriors, disci- 
plined in long and successful struggles 
with nature, firm of purpose, and armed 
with weapons which are unpoisoned but 
slay effectually. And so strangely are cir- 
cumstances altered, that if seems-to many 
as if the Voltaireans had taken shelter a 
the enemy’s ranks; while the spirit of fait 
and reverence, and the will to die rather than 
to lie, had left the theological and entered the 
scientific camp. 

The philosophy of the present day, indeed, 
is neither scoffing, nor presumptuous, nor 
destructive. Since the world began, there 
never has been so deep a reverence for truth, 
so keen a sense of the fallibility and limita- 
tion of the intellect of man, so earnest a 
desire to build up some theory of this won- 
derful universe that cannot be shaken by 
the questioning of a child, so profound a 
yearning 

“Tm Guten, Ganzen, Wahren, resolut zu leben,” 


as among the scientific workers of this age 
and generation. 

Never has there been so clear an a4 pao 
tion of the unity of all phenomena, and hence 
of the absurdity of both materialism and spi- 
ritualism. Never has the consequent neces- 
sary identity of the methods by which truth 
of all kinds must be attained been so clearly 
obvious as it is now. And, therefore, never. 
has the attempt to set bounds to scientific 
inquiry and to the extension of scientific 
method, into every subject concerning which 
a proposition can be framed, proclaimed 
itself at once so fatuous and so impotent as 
now. ° 
Religion has her unshakeable throne in 
those deeps of man’s nature which lie 
around and below the intellect, buf not in 
it. But Theology is a simple branch of 
Science, or it is nought; and that ‘‘ Church 
Policy” which sets it up against Science is 
about as reasonable, as would be the ad- 
vocacy of the claims of the rule of three 
to superior authority over arithmetic in 
general, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DUBLIN LECTURES. 


The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art 
delivered in the Theatre of the Museum of 
Industry, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in April 
and May 1864. Second Series. (London: 
Bell and Daldy; Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 
and McGee.) 

HE contents of this volume are full of 

beauty; and they are invested with 

especial interest as the ptiblications of a 
society lately founded in Dublin for the 
promotion of general literary culture by the 
means most likely to lead to such an end— 
that of making instruction attractive. The 
distinction attached to the name of Mr. 
Joseph Napier, who delivered the opening 
address of this year’s session, suggests ex- 
pectations of excellence in the work to be 
achieved which are justified by the speci- 
mens here laid before us; for this volume, 
small in bulk, holds within its boundary 
much matter for those who love contempla- 
tion, and who desire to extend the range of 
their thoughts and to improve the vigour 
of their faculties by communion with the 
minds of men who have reflected wisely and 
deeply, and whose moral vision has been 
stretched to regions far beyond the field of 
view accorded to the eye of the common 
labourer. 

Mr. Napier, in his address, dwells eloquently 
upon the uses of the imagination and the 
advantages that arise from the cultivation of 
its highest powers—a theme which cannot be 
too often brought forward; for there exist 
among educated people some who hold it a 
merit to depreciate the imaginative faculties, 
not perceiving that to despise the intellectual 
force which 1s described as the imagination 
is to despise the gathering and combination, 
the very centre and focus of every separate 
quality granted to the human intellect; for 
some contribution from all its stores is 
, demanded to lay the’ foundation of a great 
imagination. Knowledge, memory, percep- 
tion, reflection, observation, reason, a superior 

ower of comparison, concentration, and.com- 

bination—these are some of the attributes 
indispensable to a mind distinguished by its 
imagination; and it is utterly impossible 
that any one who thought the human intel- 
lect worth improving at all should seek to 
hinder the exercise of such powers, but for 
the existence of an error too prevalent in 
society which confounds weakness of judg- 
ment with vigour of imagination. An ex- 
citable, neryous, erring woman is sometimes 
called imaginative because she is not reason- 
able; but let there be no such deception: itis 
not imaginative to be whimsical and pas- 
' sionate. A deficiency of the reasoning power, 
as we see in young children and lunatics, con- 
founds fable with fact ; but a vivid imagina- 
tion separates the true from the false; and, 
in all its innumerable operations—distant, 
delicate, immense, and complicated—it holds 
the finespun threads distinct though inter- 
woven, and, through the medium of its vast 
combinations, under the direction of the 
judgment, reaches the highest truths. 

It is a popular fallacy to suppose the 
weaker sex the more imaginative: they are 
the more sensitive and the more finely obser- 
vant; but, in the larger mental capacities 
which imagination concentrates in itself, 
they are (on the whole), with a few excep- 
tions, very inferior. Original power cannot 
be given by education, but culture helps it 
to ib ; and such discourses as are listened 
to by a mixed audience of both sexes at the 


theatre in St. Stephen’s Green are well fitted 
to stimulate and improve poetical thought 


and critical discernment. Mr. Percy Fitz- 

rald’s lecture on the two English essayists 
Jharles Lamb and Charles Dickens con- 
tains much delicate discrimination and a 
true appreciation of the best -qualities of 
both writers ; Captain Meadows ‘l'aylor gives 
a great deal of new and interesting matter 
concerning the native literature of India; 
and Dr. Anster, the well-known translator 
of ‘‘ Faust,” the best of the gladiators who 
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have yet —eeee in that thronged arena, 
brings considerable knowledge to the sub- 
ject of German literature, with fine taste and 
grace of expression, though with less judg- 
ment in selection, when he treats of the 
poets, than might haye been expected from 

im. 

The next in succession is a remarkable 
essay ek Alexander, Dean of Emly, 
upon M. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Légende des 
Siécles,” a work which deserves considerable 
attention and careful comment, but which 
has hitherto, in England, excited little in- 
terest, partly because the English ear abhors 
French yerse, partly because an age which 
is distinguished from past ages chiefly by 
its rapidity of movement hates everything 
that is long; and M. Hugo’s work fills three 
large volumes already, and is to fill more. 
‘* Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe,” says a 
French translation of a well-known Spanish 
proverb; and its first clause should be well 
considered by every prolific writer—the last 
will probably meet with a sufficient contra- 
diction from M. Hugo’s poems, for time will 
honour, not destroy, works of true genius 
such as these are. Some readers will gradu- 
ally find leisure to look at things which at 
the present day they reject, and others, who 
are averse to the trouble of thinking, will 
yield by degrees to the influence of the 
pioneers of criticism. 

All that can be done to make French 
verse, in spite of its fetters, move freely and 
harmoniously is done by M. Hugo in his 
great ‘‘ Légende.”’ He deals so skilfully with 
his czesura and emphasis, his yocabulary is so 
copious, his modulations are so fine, that he 
not only avoids the monotony which haunts 
the lines of most I'rench poets, but he charms 
the ear with his variety; and Alfred de 
Musset alone, of all the French lyrists, equals 
him in this particular. For such a labour 
as M. Hugo has here undertaken the whole 
of his skill and the whole of his force are 
needed. 

“The author’s project,” says Dean Alexander, 
‘*is stated to be a great poem representing ex's- 
tence under its triple category—Humanity, or 
Progress: the Relative, or Evil: the Absolute, 
or God. Each of these categories is to have its 
giant epopee. ‘La Légende des Siécles’ repre- 
sents only the first, and is to be followed by two 
others, whose titles are to be ‘The End of Satan’ 
and ‘God.’ This programme indicates signifi- 
cantly enough that the poet belongs to that Hege- 
lian school which considers evil as partial and 
relative good. This framework is filled up by 
poems, chiefly historical, distributed into sixteen 
cycles, extending from the Creation to the Trump 
of Judgment.” 


And he goes on to observe that the poems on 
Scriptural subjects, which form the first group, 
are inferior to the rest. 

This is not to be denied : M. Hugo’s genius 
deals more successfully with the agonies of 
fallen humanity than with the ecstacies of 
Paradise; but the Dean has no reason for 
asserting that the poet does not feel as a Chris- 
tian, and that he is influencod by the spirit 
of Voltaire. No man has protested more 
strongly against it. M. Hugo is too able 
and too honest a man to dispute Voltaire’s 
penetrating intellect; but, in the sphere of 


oe and religion, he has cast him off—he 


as condemned him as a scoffer. 

The Dean of Emly may be justified, by the 
manner in which the author of the ‘“ Lé- 
gehde” has carried on the scheme of that 
work, in concluding that he is not an ortho- 
dox theologian, and that, if he had been, he 
would have produced a more complete epic ; 
but, in saying more, he has said too much: 
his charge is general. As an act of justics, 
let M. Victor Hugo speak for himself out of 
the pages of his latest and greatest work: 
‘‘ Nous ne comprenons pas tout, mais nous 
n’insultons rien ; noussommes 4 égale dis- 
tance de l’hosanna de Joseph de Maistre, qui 
aboutit A sacrer-le bourreau, et du ricanement 
de Voltaire, qui va jusqu’a raillir le crucifix,” 
And again of the nuns of the conyent of 
Petit Picpus he says:—‘‘ Quant 4 nous, qui ne 
croyons pas ce que ces femmes croient, mais 
qut vivons comme elles par la foi, nous n’ayons 
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jamais pu considérer sans une espéce doe 
terreur religieuse et tendre, sans une sorte 
de pitié pleine d’envie, ces créatures dé- 
youées.”” 

This is not the language of ironical im- 
piety. M. Hugo does not fajl in religious 
reverence ; and it will ultimately perhaps be 
one of the chief honours gracing his monu- 
ment that he has conceived and completed, in 
the two leading characters of his most im- 
portant work—those of the Bishop Bien 
Aimé and his disciple Jean Valjean—perfect 
examples of the Christian type; of the pure 
Christian precepts put into practice. In the 
case of Valjean, his soul’s faith wars 
against the temptations of a life beset with 
peril and persecution; it conquers anguish 
and subdues sin; he is content to bear all 
things, to forbear for ever, and to suffer 
wearily even to the death in doing the will 
of God. But, if we differ from Dean Alex- 
ander in one view of the poet, there are 
others in which we follow him with sym- 
pathy; and his translations from the poems 
can hardly be surpassed in fidelity and 
harmony, especially that of Lviradnus, 
the longest and, on the whole, the best 
of the chivalric series introduced under 
the division of ‘‘ Les Chevaliers Errants.” 
‘‘M. Hugo brings out the salient points of 
chivalry,” says Mr. Alexander, “its mys- 
terious and, so to speak, exceptional agency 
in a savage age. It is, as Bacon says of 
reyenge, a wild kind of justice. It is, as 
Victor Hugo calls it, with inimitable fine- 
ness, a magistracy of the sword—an arm 
thrust forth out of the darkness with this ery 
to the evil-doer, ‘ Thou shalt perish.” But 
there is a finer thought which has not been 
given, and which shall here be presented in 
M. Hugo’s own words :— 

La terre a vu jadis errer des paladins : 

Ils flamboyaient ainsi que des éclairs soudains, 

Puis s’évanouissaient, laissant sur les visages 

La crainte et la lueur de leurs brusques pas- 

sages. 

Ils étaient, dans des temps d’oppression, de 

deuil, 

De honte, ou l’infamie étalait son orgueil, 

Les spectres de ’honneur, du droit, de la justice. 


One of the greatest of these avengers is 
Eviradnus. e has discovered a hideous 
project devised by Sigismundand Ladislas, the 
one emperor of Germany and the other king of 
Poland, rejected suitors of Mahaud, the future 
queen of Lusatia, for getting possession of 
herself and her kingdom ; and he is resolved 
to frustrate it. An ancient custom com- 
pelled the inheritor of the throne of Lusatia 
to pass a whole night alone in a deserted 
hall belonging to the old donjon of Corbus— 
a hall once filled by the best of the land at 
high festivals, but now occupied only by 
suits of armour, the empty shells of dead 
warriors. These spectral knights line, in long 
file, one side of the hall; the whole descrip- 
tion of this hall is well rendered into English 
by the Dean of Emly; but we have only 
space for his closing lines. 


Such shapes in an uneasy dream across the brain 
might flit, 

So grave, and cold, and horrible their arméd 
riders sit. 

All down the misty chamber they grow larger 
in the shade ; 

The very pillars are a-cold, the darkness looks 
afraid ; 

Oh, Night, what are those livid hosts so fear- 
fully arrayed ? 


Eviradnus penetrates the vast darkness, dis- 
places the armour of one of these knights, 
takes his lance and shield, and stands up in 
his place. 


Monte en selle a sa place et le voild statue. 


The silence of the place is broken by the 
entrance of three persons—Mahaud, the 
future queen, and two minstrels (the infamous 
kings disguised). She thanks them for their 
company ; she could not have found courage 
to enter the hall alone; they promise to stay 
near her and watch over her secretly. She 
grows drowsy ; her drink has been drugged ; 
she falls into a deep trance. The conspirators 
play at dice: the one is to gain possession of 
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her kingdom, the other of herself. The one 
who gets the lowest throw says : 


* J’ai la fille—eh bien, je la prefére.” 
“ Elle est belle—” [says the other] 
* Qu’en vas-tu faire ? 
Un cadavre—en vérité 
La créature m’a tout A l’heure insulté.” 


A trap-door is then opened, with a subter- 
ranean dungeon many foot below ; down this 
the victim 1s to be flung; but the progress 
of the murder is arrested by an awful appa- 
rition. One of that long line of the signs of 
the dead, one of those ancient buried warriors 
stirs and gets down from his horse, advances, 
and stands barring the passage between the 
two men and the trap-door. 
Et dit, le glaive haut et la visiére basse, 


D’une voix sepulcrale et lente comme un glas, 
“ Arréte, Sigismond—arréte, Ladislas.” 


In agonies of superstitious terror the con- 
m Sena entreat for mercy, and swear to 
obey the spectre, whatever he may ask, and 
sink upon their knees before him. He is too 
strong a man to take advantage of their 
fears, and deception is abhorrent to him. 
“ Princes, votre fagon d’étre laches me géne : 

Je suis homme et non spectre : allons, debout!”” 


Then follows a great fight, of which some 
of the incidents are grotesque in their horror 
but which never flags in interest; and, finally, 
both the criminals are thrust down their own 
trap-door and thus well disposed of. The 
old warrior gravely reseats the lady in her 
ducal chair; the dawn begins to break and 
the distant tocsin sounds; the grey dimness 
of the mountains is tinged with red, and the 
peasantry, all astir, come on in gay procession 
to salute their lovely queen. 

Mahaud en méme tems que l’aurore se reveille, 

Elle pense réver et croit que le brouillard 

A pris ces jeunes geris pour en faire un vieillard ; 

“eo chereche des yeux, les regrettant, peut- 

tre ; 

Eviradnus salue, et le vieux vaillant maitre 

S’approchant d’elle, avec un doux sourire ami, 

* Madame,” lui dit-il, “‘ avez-vous bien dormi ?” 


When M. Hugo deals with such wild 
legends as these he shows a prowess which 
reminds us of that early creation of his brain 
the monster Hans of Iceland, who could lift 
a glacier from its base and wield it as another 
man could wield a lance. But a little of it 

0eS & (Broat way ; and it is a relief to turn 
rom this colossal exaggeration to simple 
nature quiet and true, such as the poet ten- 
derly describes in his ‘‘ Pauvres Gens,” or 
to the sweet delicious grace of his poem of 
‘* La Rose de l Infante,” the music of which, 
as Dean Alexander justly observes, cannot 
be rendered in English heroics; or, glancing 
away from the ‘‘ Légende,” we may look back 
upon some of M. Hugo’s more youthful 
works, inferior in the art of rhythm, but gene- 
rous in sentiment and strong in expression, 
such as the ode upon the death of Charles X., 
with its noble and touching outbreak of 
compassion and indignant address to the 
cannons ranged in front of the Invalides. 

Soyez flétris! canons, que la guerre repousse, 

Dont la voix, sans terreur, dans les fétes 

s’émousse, 

Vous qui glorifiez de vétre cri profond 

Ceux qui viennent, toujours, jamais ceux qui 

s’en vont. 


Vous vous taisez—mais moi, moi, dont parfois 
le chant 
Se refuse & l’aurore et jamais au couchant, 


Je ne me tairai pas, je descendrai courbé 
Jusqu’au caveau profond ot dort ce roi tombé ; 
Je suspendrai ma lampe A cette voite noire. 


We cannot agree with the lecturer in deny- 
ing a powerful imagination to M. Victor 
Hugo, if the distinction between fancy and 
imagination be such as it is described to be 
in his discourse. 

Fancy is definite; it has a quaint, tiny, deli- 
cate, yet definite measure, “no bigger than an 
agate stone.” Imagination deals with the vast 


and indefinite—“ his stature reached the sky.” 
Fancy is subtle, surprising, playful, occasionally 
though rarely ic. are 

and sublime. 


ination is serious 
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M. Hugo surely transcends the limits of 
fancy. His faults are not those of deficiency 
of strength; his conceptions are yast, his 
thoughts high and deep, though it must be 
admitted that his falls are sudden and his tran- 
sitions from the sublime to the revolting very 

inful. In this he somewhat resembles the 

panish dramatists, and, indeed, in the ful- 
ness and fervour of his passion and the 
opulence of his eloquence, by which he sur- 
passes most of the writers of France, he 
reminds us that he has the warm blood of 
the South throbbing at his heart. He is of 
Spanish descent. 

Whether his attributes be pronounced to 
belong to the domain of imagination or fancy 
matters very little. The boundary - line 
between these regions is impalpable and hard 
to define, and it 1s enough to say that he is a 
man of distinguished poetical genius. The 
last lecture of the series is upon the works of 
Chaucer, who is more often quoted than read ; 
and, if Mr. O’Hagan succeeds in making his 
wonderful gifts better and more widely known, 
he will do a general good service. 








MUNRO’S LUCRETIUS. 


T. Imereti Cari de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. 
With a Translation and Notes by H. A. J. 
Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Two Volumes. (Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co.) 

ACHMANN, with a confidence justified 
by real insight, commences his famous 

commentary on Lucretius by a critical tour 
de force. He gives us a detailed description 
of a MS. the very existence of which is only a 
matter ofinference. He tells us the style of 
the writing, the number of pages, the number 
of lines in a page, which pages were left blank, 
and when it was written. And the know- 
ledge of this archetype of all existing MSS. 
of Lucretius is not given as a mere proof of 
his sagacity, but is made the means of re- 
storing the poem more nearly to the state 
in which the author left it than had ever 
been attempted or conceived before. It is a 
capital instance of the effect of a new method 
—a method not by any means invented by 
Lachmann, but certainly used with consum- 
mate skill and carried to a surprising pitch. 
On the old method, if so random a procedure 
can be entitled to the name, an editor col- 
lected his MSS., compared the readings of 
each separate passage, and adopted that which 
made best sense, or conformed most to other 
authorities, or pleased the editor’s taste or 
whims. If he recognized distinctly this or 
that MS. as the best, it was only in general 
terms, and without examining its relations 
to the rest. As the natural fruit of such a 
system, we have piles of various readings 
from MSS. of all sorts and qualities, which 
give no more instruction. than the Babel of 
a mob, where the wise and the fools, exer- 
cising an equal right to speak, are, for that 
reason, equally inaudible. But genius in 
textual criticism, as in all other fields of 
science, proves its superiority by putting the 
right question to the facts. And this ques- 
tion is not, What is the right reading ? nor 
even, What is the best MS. ? but, In what 
relations do the existing MSS. stand to the 
author’s original and to one another? Are 
they children, grandchildren, brothers, or 
cousins of one another? and is their com- 
mon ancestor the original itself or some MS. 
later than it, and preserving more or less 
faithfully the lineaments of the original? It 
is obvious that, if this be once made out by 
comparison and happy insight, we haye the 
right to disregard the readings, it may be, of 
many MSS. and the power of ascertaining 
the range within which conjecture may safely 
move. 

There can scarcely be a better instance of 
the application of a rational method than 
that afforded by the criticism of Lucretius. In 
Lachmann’s introduction, and more fully in 
that of Mr. Munro, we are told what has 
been done for the text of their author before 
modern times. Avyancius of Verona, the 
editor of the first Aldine edition (A.D. 1500), 
Marullus, the Florentine poet, who had a 
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Lucretius with him when drowned near 
Volterra, and whose emendations appear in 
the Juntine edition (a.p. 1512 or 1513), and 
Lambinus, the great French scholar, whose 
first edition appeared in 1563 or 1564, did 
much for Lucretius, but it was b way of 
conjecture or hap-hazard use of .» With- 
out oversight of the existing MSS. and 
clear ascertainment of their igree. J. 
Casp. Orelli and Madvig first pointed out 
that, just as is the case in Cicero’s books De 
Finibus and letters Ad Familiares, the 
MSS. of Lucretius are all derived from some 
MS. written long after the original. But 
Lachmann, having full opportunity to study 
the two oldest MSS., which were sent to him 
from Leyden for the purpose, has put the 
critical revision of Lucretius on a trust- 
worthy foundation, and elaborated the details 
with great patience, sagacity, and success. 
If anything were wanting to ensure con- 
viction of the general truth of his inferences, 
it is exactly what the volumes before us 
supply—the judgment of a thoroughly able 
and most accomplished scholar, of poetic and 
philosophic tastes, long familiar with Lucre- 
tius, holding Lachmann and his labour in 
high honour, and yet criticizing him freely 
and fully. And, still more, what Lachmann 
designedly omitted Mr. Munro furnishes— 
a commentary which criticizes and illustrates 
not merely the text, metre, and Latinity of 
the author, but his meaning—the philosophy 
which Lucretius expressed, and the way in 
which he expressed it. 

Of the two Leyden MSS. once in the pos- 
session of Isaac Vossius, on which at the 
present day we have mainly to depend, one 
is a folio of the ninth century, probably 
copied from the archetype, the other a 
quarto, apparently of the tenth century, but 
probably not copied from the archetype itself. 
A large fragment of another MS., closely 
Firma, ~Ahen B, is now at Copenhagen, and is 
commonly called the Gottorpian fragment ; 
and another large fragment, probably of the 
same MS., is in the Vienna library. All 
other MSS. known to exist were copied 
mediately or immediately from a MS. now 
lost, which was lent by the celebrated Poggio 
to his intimate friend Nicold Niccoli in 
1417, and retained by him, notwithstanding 
earnest remonstrances, for many years. 
Although, as long ago as 1849, Mr. Munro 
spent some days in examining the Leyden 
MSS., he naturally defers to Lachmann, 
who had them in his hands for six months, 
in these two branches of the inquiry. But, 
for the third branch, the M8. of Poggio, 
Lachmann had but poor materials. r. 
Munro, on the contrary, carefully collated 
(in 1851) the MS. in the Laurentian library 
at Florence written by Niccoli himself, and 
believed to be a tolerably faithful copy of 
Poggio’s MS. He has also collated other 
MSS. in the same library (one containing 
marginal annotations by Angelo Politian) ; 
six MSS. in the Vatican, in the autumn of 
1849, but (as the editor modestly says) ‘‘ not 
with much care or skill;” and a MS. in the 
Cambridge University Library: and from 
these sources has been able to correct Lach- 
mann’s errors, supply his deficiencies, and, in 
combination with a careful study of the early 
editions, to clear up gay tor of the critical 
history of the text. ides these helps 
Mr. Munro has used a copy of Gifanius’ 
edition, containing both MS. notes by Nic. 
Heinsius, and a complete collation of the 
Leyden folio, of four books of the Leyden 

uarto, and of the Gottorpian fragment. 
He has also a copy of Faber’s Lueretius, ‘‘ with 
a poor collation of the same MSS., as well as 
many other notes and illustrations in the 
writing of Isaac Vossius.”” The materials 
thus collected Mr. Munro gives as briefly as 








ssible, in a series of critical notes, forming 
the first part of his second volume. The 
second and larger portion is occupied by 
a very complete commentary, embracing 
analyses of the argument, and illustrating 
metrical, ae ede jeeps oetical, 
and phil i i jes or es, 
se chef ae ft sould be made conasteat with 
its object, correcting or supplementing Lach 
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mann, but not borrowed from other editions, 
nor stuffed, as is so often the case, with 
information which all have at hand in For- 
cellini’s Lexicon or similar repositories. 
Two introductions are prefixed—one giving 
the history of the text and a general notice 
of the editor’s views on Latin orthography, 
the other discussing the poem itself as a 
whole, its Latin style and special prosody. 
Introductions and notes are all in English. 
The first volume contains the text, with a 
literal English translation at the foot of each 
page. Theeditor dedicates his work (begun, 
as is evident, at least fifteen years ago, 

robably longer still) to his old ehoakmantier 
Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury, in whose well- 
earned crown of honour Mr. Munro’s noble 
work will be one of the brightest ornaments. 
The print, paper, and binding of both vo- 
lumes are Fe nl Om On the title-page is the 
likeness, in profile, of a head, with the in- 
scription ‘‘ LVCR,” taken from a black agate, 
and believed by the best judges to be a 
genuine likeness of the poet. 

To judge Mr. Munro’s work properly 
would require an intimate acquaintance with 
the author, his authorities and editors, such 
as few, if any, besides himself possess; but 
we have no hesitation in avowlng our con- 
viction that it is far the best edition of 
Lucretius in any language, and, except 
Lachmann’s, the most important contribution 
to the restoration of his text that has been 
made in the last 300 years. We do not know 
where to look for an English edition of any 
classical author which can be at all compared 
with it for its admirable combination of 
varied learning, philosophical power, fine 
scholarship, taste, and good sense. And, 
with all this, there is so hearty an apprecia- 
tion of the merits of others, such honest hate 
of slovenliness and unfairness, so simple and 
modest an assertion of opinions, that it may 
well be taken as a model by editors, whether 
English or foreign. It is not too much to 
say that Mr. Munro has now proved what 
many have long believed—that he is the best 
Latin scholar in England. 
~ Of Lucretius but very little is known. He 
died by his own hand B.c. 55, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. The poem which he 
left behind in an unfinished state was given 
to the world in the following year, and the 
editor was Cicero—i.e., Quintus Cicero, as 
has been generally supposed, but more pro- 
bably, as Mr. Munro argues, the great orator 
himself, whose youthful translation of Aratus’s 
astronomical poem Lucretius evidently took 
as one of his poetical models (p. 94 and note 
to vy. 619), How much he was himself 
studied and imitated by Horace and Ovid, 
and especially Virgil, is shown by Mr. Munro 
in several elaborate notes (pp. 138, 251, 269, 
407). In the Middle Ages his works were 
scarcely known. ‘‘ Before the fifteenth 
century no Italian poet or writer shows any 
knowledge of him whatever ” (p. 2); but the 
Italian scholars of that century, and the great 
Fo — $ the ae ned for 

is probably involuntary neglect by praisin 
him above all the Latin sabi Virgil a fe 
excepted. ‘‘In more recent times he has been 
less praised and read. The critics of Germany 
have, in general, shown little sympathy for 
him : of their Heraclitean fire, they will 
not tolerate anything Epicurean. Goethe 
alone is a brilliant exception: his sympathy 
and admiration for Lucretius never failed” 
(p. 109). } : 

Our space will not permit us to discuss 
what is the most original part of Mr. 
Munro’s commentary—the explanations of 
Epicurean philosophy, and the important in- 
fluence of this branch of the investigation on 
the right restoration of the text, both from 
MS. blunders and Lachmann’s overhasty 
conjectures. Many interesting illustrations 
are given from Newton and others; and the 

ers of the cower Journal will re- 
cognize again Mr. Munro’s masterly fami- 
iarity with the Greek ghilosophiers which 
they had occasion to admire in the case of 
Aristotle. Nor, in the other parts of the 
commentary, minute as it is, can we often 
find occasion to express any disagreement. 





But we sometimes fancy Mr. Munro moves 
with a less certain step when he speaks of 
matters of grammar. Jor instance, in i. 
887—Consimili ratione herbis quoque saepe 
decebat Et laticis dulcis gquttas similique 
sapore Mittere lanigera quali sunt ubere lactis 
—he says, ‘‘ the construction is by no means 
plain: Lach. explains it thus, ‘ dulces guttas 
mittere tales quali oves sunt ubere lactis; 
taking, therefore, /anigere as the nom. plur. : 
this is surely harsh with simili sapore coming 
between guttas and quali ubere: 1 am dis- 
posed to take it thus, sapore, quali [sapore 
gutte] sunt lanigere (dat.) [in] where lactis ; 
but the gualis (nom. plur.) or guales of A and 
Nic. Nicc. is perhaps right.”” What difficulty 
is there in considering s¢mili to be practically 
equal to ¢ali, and quali ubere to be the abla- 
tive of description dependent on lanigere 
sunt—i. e., ‘‘of like flayour to the udder of 
milk with which sheep are endowed” ? 
Again, in his note on ii. 41, Mr. Munro says, 
‘* this use of the temporal eum or ubi with a 
pres. potential to signify a repeated action 
‘any time that’ or ‘every time that’ is 
common enough in Lucretius and the older 
writers,” and quotes sixteen passages in 
illustration. But in twelve of these, besides 
the passage on which the note is made, the 
verb is in the 2nd pers. sing., and clearly 
belongs to the class first explained by 
Madvig (see Gram., § 370); the subject 1s 
merely hypothetical—‘‘ when you see” being 
equal to ‘‘whenone sees.”’ The other passages, 
except perhaps that from Cato, admit of 
special explanations, as being part of an 
infinitive clause, &c. The same usage of the 
2nd person is the reason for the subjunctive 
in i. 798— Quin potius constituas ?—where 
Mr. Munro merely says, ‘‘ Most writers 
would here prefer the indicative,” and refers 
to his note on 588, where, on nec commutatur 
quicquam quin omnia constent, he says (pos- 
sibly with some misunderstanding of Lach- 
mann’s note) Lucretius, with the older writers, 
always thus uses ‘‘ guin with a subj., when 
not followed by etiam; or as li. 799 tpso— 
see Lachm.” Surely when guin is relative, 
as here, the subjunctive is used by all 
writers; when interrogative, the indicative 
is always used, except for some collateral 
reason (asin i. 798) ; and from this interro- 
gative use (compare the uses of odKxody) comes 
its common use with etiam or ipse, and its 
rarer use without them, as merely intro- 
ducing a fresh assertion. 

On 111. 378 — quantula priva queant, nobis 
iniecta ciere, Corpora sensiferos motus in cor- 
pore, tanta Intervalla tenere exordia priva 
animai—Mr. Munro says, ‘‘quantula has here 
the sense of a diminutive of guot and=quam 
paucula. ... 1 know no other instance of 
the plural thus used ; elsewhere in Lucretius 
the word has its proper meaning guam par- 
vulus.” And why not here? We feel our 
extreme temerity in disputing Mr. Munro’s 
interpretation of the philosophy, but it seems 
to make good sense to translate ‘‘ the several 
first beginnings of the soul keep at a distance 
at least as great as are the smallest particles, 
which, when thrown upon us, excite the 
sense-giving motions in us.” If a grain of 
dust does not excite sensation, it must be that 
it just misses one of the primary elements of 
the soul; therefore the size of those par- 
ticles which just succeed in exciting it afford 
a measure of the distance between them. 

Points of Latin spelling are very frequently 
illustrated by Mr. Munro, who differs from 
Ph. pos ge oe in refusing to recognize 
one mode only where the evidence clearly 
points to the contemporaneous and indis- 
criminate use of two or more. Amongst 
other proofs of this he adduces one of indis- 
putable point **from the sole relic of Latin 
yet disinterred from Herculaneum,” a poem 
of fifty-six lines more or less mutilated, 
‘‘ which contains this verse, Utraque sollemnis 
iterum revocaverat orbes,”’ both spellings of the 
accusative being thus found in the same 
verse. We may add to his testimonies that 
afforded by the bronze tablets containing 
regulations for the borough towns of Salpensa 
and Malaca (in Spain), both written in 
Domitian’s reign; and yet the former has 
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proxumus, &c., the latter proximus ; the former 
eius, cuius, the latter, almost invariably, ezius, 
cuiius. Similarly, now-a-days, we fancy 
many persons write inquire, enquire, judg- 
ment, and judgement, without caring which 
they use or whether they use always the same. 
But we are not sure that therefore it is best 
for an editor to use them indifferently even 
if he have MS. authority. The simpler 
course would be to adopt one mode only, but 
carefully note and collect all the instances of 
the other mode or modes. We feel little 
confidence in the faithfulness of MSS. as to 
retaining this or that spelling in this or that 
particular place. 

One thing wecertainly regret in Mr.Munro’s 
edition; and that is the total omission of 
all notice, in the first volume, of the passages 
in which the text given deviates, in important 
matters, from the MSS. We think it ought 
to be an invariable rule that all texts not 
intended merely for schoolboys should have 
something on the page itself to guard the 
reader against mistaking even the best con- 
jecture for the evidenco of the MSS. ‘Take 
two striking instances :—In nearly all editions 
of Cicero, (Ad Q. Fr. ii. 11) we find, Lucretii 
poemata, ut scribis, ita sunt: non multis 
luminibus ingenii, multe tamen artis. But 
the non is merely conjectural ; and Mr. Munro 
(p. 108) shows that its insertion is at least 
very doubtful. And yet the difference is that 
between a depreciatory criticism and a high 
eulogy. How many of us read the passage 
without suspicion of the latent sore! Again, 
Mommsen tells us that ‘‘ One of the earliest 
events in Rome, whose date can be ascer- 
tained, was the removal of the very ancient 
fig-tree in front of the temple of Saturn, in 
the year 260 A.v.c.” Alas! he has since 
discovered that the date is only an editor’s 
interpolation into the text of Pliny (Momm- 
sen’s Hist. of Rome, i. 197 & 510 Eng. tr.) 
But, if Mommsen could be thus deceived, 
much more may any ordinary scholar. 

We cannot conclude this article without 
drawing attention to Mr. Munro’s criticism 
of Lucretius’s account of the plague, and 
especially his very interesting explanation of 
many difficulties caused by the poet having 
misunderstood Thucydides. And one note 
(iv. 317) We must quote as an instance of the 
thorough nature of his commentary :— 


The phenomenon described by Lueretius in these 
verses is quite true and simple, whatever be said 
of his explanations of it, on which, indeed, he 
seems not himself to lay much styess. Editors 
are strangely at sea about a very easy matter. 
From seeing my image turned upside down in 
the bow] ofa silver spoon, I hastily concluded, as 
I find Gassendi has done, that a concave mirror 
always gave an image thus inverted. A distin- 
guished mathematical friend has, however, proved 
to me, both by optical and ocular demonstration, 
that this inversion is caused by the vertical, not 
in the least by the lateral curvature. A mirror 
laterally concave, such as I have before me this 
moment, gives back your image turned, as Lucre- 
tius asserts—i. e., facing you just as if you were 
facing yourself, right answering to right, left to 
left. 








RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


The Siberian Overland Route from Peking to 
Petersburg, through the Deserts and Steppes of 
Mongolia, Tartary, fe. By Alexander Michie. 
(Murray.) 

HE Russians have a proverb that their 
resemblance to the Chinese is very 
marked; and analogies in the manner, cus- 
toms, and modes of thought of the two races 








are indeed constantly turning up in travelling 
through their respective countries. Hyersince 
the thirteenth century, when both empires 
were conquered by the Mongol Tartar hordes 
under the descendants of Genghis, their 
histories haye been closely interwoven. 
Their frontiers have been gradually ap- 
proaching each other—Russia extending her 
conquests eastward, China westward; and, 
for the last two centuries, the advancin 
wave of Russian aggression has impin 
on the whole northern line of the outlying 
deserts and wildernesses under Chinese sway. 
The triumphal advance of Russia oyer the 
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rude Siberian natives was checked when 
she came in contact with China. In 1689, 
after five years’ war, the Celestial Empire 
was in a position to dictate the treaty of 
Nerchink. At this time every advantage was 
on the side of China—a powerful, wealthy, 
nt and civilized nation dealing with 
arbarians. Russia, on the other hand, was 
an agglomeration of ignorant, servile, and de- 
graded people, with an inferior government 
and with inadequate military resources drawn 
frora vast unproductive steppes. Peter the 
Great infused new life into Russia ; but both 
he and his successors found China too hard a 
nut to crack. The Manchu emperors had 
consolidated their power in China, and, from 
1689 to the early part of the present century, 
the Czars could do no more than send am- 
bassadors, chiefly charged with mercantile 
questions, to the ‘‘ Khan of Khans” at Pekin, 
who wer invariably treated as suppli- 
cants —in Chinese phrase, as ‘“ tribute- 
bearers.” But Russia was all the while 
making rapid strides in her own internal 
progress ; foreign inventions and foreign en- 
terprise were largely subsidized, and Russia 
became a great military power. While 
Russia progressed, China was, at tho best, 
stationary ; and, since the first English war, 
in 1839-41, the germ of decay which the 
effeminate luxury of the Chinese court had 
implanted into the once hardy Manchu 
dynasty spread rapidly over the whole 
complex machine of Chinese government. 
Injustice and oppression pressed heavily 
on the people. Brigandage on a gigantic 
scale became an institution, and soon 
wasted the fairest provinces. The whole 
fabric was ready to fall to pieces, and only 
waited for some determined will to take the 
reins out of the hands that were no longer 
able to hold them. Up to the last, however, 
the self-blinded rulers of China refused to 
believe in their vulnerability, until the fatal 
delusion was rudely dissipated by the com- 
bined forces of England and France cap- 
-turing Pekin—the imperial Pekin itself. 
The whole empire now lay prostrate at tho 
feet of her conquerors, whose moderation in 
the hour of victory was the marvel of the 
vanquished. It was at this moment that 
the subtlety of Russian diplomacy exhibited 
itself to great advantage. Professing warm 
friendship to the Chinese in their troubles, 
and volunteering indirect assistance in the 
impending struggle, the Russian minister 
swooped down on the Chinese Government 
in its extremity with the most unscrupu- 
lous demands. These demands included 
the cession to Russia of the whole coast 
of Manchuria and the large tract of country 
from the Usuri and Amoor rivers to the 
Sea of Japan. ‘The substantial loss to 
China of the Manchurian forests was in- 
considerable ; but their importance to Russia 
can scarcely. be over-rated. Up to the time 
that they were ceded to her she had pos- 
sessed no ports on the Pacific Ocean that are 
not closed by ice for half the year. This new 
accession of territory gave to her many 
excellent harbours, open several months 
longer than that of Nikolaifsk at the mouth 


.of the Amoor, and shortening the voyage 


from Europe to China by some six to seven 
hundred miles. 

The progress and triumph of Russia, con- 
sidered as an.Asiati¢e nation, and the stagna- 
tion and defeat ofChina, may be regarded 
as the direct results:of the way in which 
foreigners, foreign inventions, and foreign 
intercourse were —— by these nations 
respectively. Whilst Russia encouraged them, 
China repelled them. The one had the 
wisdom to perceive that only by the aid of 
foreign sciences and mechanical and other 
inventions could she hold up her head success- 
fully in the company of her many powerful 
neighbours, whilst the other conceived herself 
so infinitely superior in every respect to the 
rest of the world that she thought herself able 
to dispense altogether with all that came 
from beyond her own borders. The great 
antiquity of their national annals, the 
indestructible vitality of their institutions, 
and their high civilization compared to 
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that of all the nations with which they 
had become acquainted, justified the Chi- 
nese in their conceit. Their immediate 
neighbours were hordes, who had no history, 
no civilization—none but the rudest insti- 
tutions. The power and greatness of ancient 
Rome were little known in the extreme 
eastern end of Asia, and the few mer- 
chants and mariners of modern Europe 
who sought their fortunes in the Celestial 
Empire could not give them any very high 
opinion of the true power of the nations of 
which they were members. Until the allied 
armies of France and England entered Pekin 
the Chinese may be said to have been in a 
dream. Until then they had never realized 
the position in which China stood to the 
rest of the world. It has been a bitter 
lesson to learn it; but they have learnt it 
thoroughly and well. They saw the advantage 
that would result by availing themselves of 
foreign aid. The Taeping rebellion has been 
almost crushed out by the employment of a 
few superior minds of those very barbarians 
upon whom Chinese have for ages looked 
down ; the largest river of the empire, so 
long closed to foreign intercourse, is now 
navigated by a great number of steamers, 
partly owned by foreigners, partly by natives, 
and a vast trade is rapidly developing itself 
into the very heart of the country. The 
Chinese Government and the governing 
classes have now fully recognized the superi- 
ority of Europeans over their own country- 
men. But they cannot proceed at too rapid 
a rate with reforms and innovations, because 
already the people are beginning to make 
odious comparisons between their mode of 
governing and dealing with national affairs 
and that adopted by foreigners, and they 
fear to provoke their utter contempt if this 
feeling gains ground by the too rapid and 
frequent introduction of additional benefits 
from abroad. However, a new element has 
entered into the composition of Chinese 
national life; the old stagnation has been 
superseded by progressive tendencies ; and 
China, which was before us in the invention 
of printing, of gunpowder, of the mariner’s 
compass, and in many other inventions of 
the very highest importance, has taken a 
new start in civilization. 

A perusal of Mr. Michie’s narrative will 
confirm many of the generalities here ad- 
vanced, and give a clearer idea than most 
readers are likely to have of the intercourse 
and relationship existing between China and 
Russia. We can only briefly sketch Mr. 
Michie’s route. Leaving Shanghae, gradu- 
ally rising to the dignity of a free city of 
vast commercial importance, he proceeded to 
Tientsin, six hundred miles from Shanghae, 
steaming up the turbid waters of the great 
Yang-tsze-kiang. 


A marvellous transformation had takeu place in 
Tientsin since my previous visit to it in 1861. 
At that time the few European merchants who 
had settled there were confined to the Chinese 
town, the filthiest and most offensive of all the 
filthy places wherein celestials love to congregate. 
Now, in 1863, the “settlement,” that necessary 
adjunct of every treaty port in China, had been 
made over to foreigners, laid out in streets, and a 
spacious quay and promenade on the river bank 
formed, faced riverwards with solid masonry, the 
finest thing of the kind in China, throwing into 
the shade altogether the famous “bund” at 
Shanghae. The affairs of the settlement are ad- 
ministered by a thoroughly organized ‘“ municipal 
council” after the example of Shanghae, the 
“model settlement.’”” The newly opened ports 
have an immense advantage over the original five 
in having the experience of nearly twenty years to 
guide them in all preliminary arrangements. That 
experience shows first—although the soundness of 
the deduction has been questioned by some able 
men—the desirability of securing foreign settle- 
ments where merchants, consuls, and missionaries 
may live in a community of their own entirely 
distinct from the native towns, within which they 
may put in operation their own police regulations, 
lay out streets to their own liking, drain, light, 
and otherwise improve the settlement, levy and 
disburse their own municipal taxes, and, in short, 
conduct their affairs as indepéndent communities. 
These settlements have the further advantage of 
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being susceptible of defence in times of disturbance, 
with the minimum risk of complication between the 
treaty powers and the Chinese Government. Much 
of the importance Shanghae has achieved of late 
years is due to the foreign settlement, which, being 
neutral ground and defensible, has become a city 
of refuge for swarms of Chinese who had been 
ousted from their homesteads by the rebels. 

From Tientsin, with its400,000 inhabitants, 
our traveller proceeded to Pekin, of which cit 
many interesting particulars and nidhestal 
illustrations are given. 


In our way we crossed the main street which 
leads from the imperial city straight to the 
Temples of Heavenand Earth. This street is very 
wide, and has been very fine; but now more than 
half its width is occupied by fruit, toy, and fish 
stalls. The centre of the street has been cut up 
by cartwheels for many centuries, and is full of 
holes and quagmires ; so that the practicable por- 
tion of this wide thoroughfare is narrowed down 
to nothing. So it is with all the wide streets of 
Peking. They are never made. Filth accumu- 
lates incredibly fast; and the wider the street the 
dirtier it is, because it can hold the more. At 
last we arrived at this paragon of inns, and, passing 
through the courtyard, where the horses and 
mules of travellers were tied up, we threaded our 
way as far into the interior of the establishment 
as we could get, and thencalled the landlord. He 
pretended to make a great to-do about receiving 
us, and strongly urged that we would find much 
better accommodation at the West-end. This was 
noi to be thought of, and we soon installed our- 
selves in 4 room—but such a room! and such an 
inn! and such attendance! and such filth every- 
wuere! I have slept in a good many Chinese 
inns of ail sorts, but the meanest roadside 
hostelry I have ever seen is a degree better 
than this swell inn in this fashionable city of 
Kanbalu..... There was no getting anything 
to eat in this establishment; so we fell in with 
the Peking custom of dining at a restaurant, 
and we found a very good one on the er 
side of the street. This was a nice cheerful 
place, with good airy rooms, and comfortable 
cushioned seats—much frequented by the Pe- 
kingese. Here we always got a good dinner, 
and met good society. We could not stomach 
the pure native messes; but, as they had always 
abundance of good mutton and fish (kept alive on 
the premises till wanted), also rice, clean and 
white, with a little preliminary instruction in our 
manner of living, the cuisiniére hit off our taste 
to a nicety. Wehad our own knives and forks ta 
eat with, and our own good liquor to season the 
repast ; so in Peking we may be said to have lived 
well. 

From Pekin Mr. Michie proceeded through 
Mongolia to Kiachta, on the Russian frontier, 
giving us, as he goes along, a capital sketch 
of the Mongols, and thence through Irkutsk, 
Tomsk, Omsk, and Kazan, to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. Amongst the many inte- 
resting particulars contained in the narrative 
of these travels are those relating to Siberia, 
The high tone and elegance of manner pre- 
vailing in Siberian society are asoribed to the 
banishment of the political exiles of 1825, 
the so-called Decembrists, implicated in a 
conspiracy against the life of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

Among these exiles were many members of the 
highest aristocracy. Their wives, in most in- 
stances, followed them into Siberia, which they 
were permitted by government to do on certain 
conditions. One condition was that the wives 
of exiles should come under an obligation never 
to return from the land of their banishment ; 
another was that all their correspondence should 
pass through the hands of the governor-general in 
Siberia and the ministry of secret police in St. 
Petersburg. This latter condition their ingenuity 
enabled them easily to evade. These ladies— 
among whom were princesses, countesses, and others 
of rank, fortune, and refinement—soon began to be 
influential in Siberia. Their husbands, who had 
been condemned to labour in the mines for various 
terms—some to ten, others to twenty-five years, 
and some others for-life—were never detained 
much more than one year at any of their penal 
settlements. None were ever compelled to labour 
at all, except a few who were refractory, or who 
had committed misdemeanours while in Siberia. 
As timg wore on and the fury of the government 
abated, the interest of the friends and relations of 
the exiles induced the governor-general of Eastern 
Siberia to look favourably on them. They were 
then permitted to reside in, and to register 
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themselves as residents of, various villages in the 
different provinces of Siberia. It was not long 
before they were allowed to reside in the larger 
towns, and, once there, they soon built for them- 
selves elegant houses in such places as Irkutsk, 
Krasnoyarsk, and Yeniseisk, where they lived 
openly and in comparative comfort, and took up 
their natural position as the élite ofsociety. But, 
though fortune seemed to smile on them, the exiles 
were politically dead—that being the inexorable 
sentence of the law which drove them from their 
native country. Children were born to them in 
Siberia ; but, although they took up the position 
in society which their birth and education entitled 
them to, they were, nevertheless, in the eye of the 
law, illegitimate and incapable of enjoying any 
social or political rights. The sins of the fathers 
were visited on the children to interminable 
generations. Notonly could the children of exiles 
not inherit their father’s hereditary titles, but 
they were debarred even from bearing their own 
family name! And they inherited their parents’ 
exile in never being permitted to return to Russia. 
This has, no doubt, been in some instances evaded, 
by daughters marrying Russian noblemen, and 
returning to Russia under cover of their hus- 
bands’ names; but such procedure was never- 
theless strictly against the law. Thus did 
the Decembrists expiate their political offences 
in their own persons, and in their descendants’, 
for full thirty years, until the accession of the 
present emperor. As the iron rule of Nicholas 
was inaugurated by an act of crushing severity, 
so the milder sway of Alexander II. was marked 
at its outset by an act of mercy to the exiles of 
his father. A free pardon, with permission to 
return to Russia, was granted to all the survivors. 
Their children, born in Siberia, had their father’s 
hereditary honours and full political rights restored 
to them. It is by such measures as this that 
Alexander IT. has made his name respected and 
beloved-by his people. 


We had marked several other passages for 
extract; but our limit warns us that we must 
now hand over this interesting volume to our 
readers, confident that they will derive both 
instruction and pleasure from its perusal. 








. WHIST. 
Tae Laws of Siort Whist, edited by J. L. 
Baldwin; and a Treatise on the Game, by 


J.C. (Harrison.) 


YHE game of Whist—which derives its 
name, at one period corrupted into 
Whisk,” from the word signifying ‘‘ silence” 
—was played in England upwards of three 
hundred years ago. It witnessed many 
changes in the popular taste. In the reign 
of Elizabeth the fashionable game was 
Primero, much played by the queen herself, 
who is reported to have given way to un- 
governable outbreaks of temper wenever 
she lost. Primero yielded the ascendency 
to Maw in the time of King James; and 
Maw was in turn superseded by Barrel, 
which fell under the heavy displeasure of 
Sedley and Mrs. Aphra Behn (of all people 
in the world! ) for the ruin it brought down 
upon the young ladies, whose beauty and 
morals suifored equally from its absorbing 
fascination. Ata later day Ombre, immor- 
talized by Pope, cameinto vogue. Through- 
out these vicissitudes, which mark the epochs 
of still more extensive reyoluticns in the 
reign of playing-cards, whith we have not 


space to chronicle, Whist continued to main- - 


tain its ground among people who were not 
to be carried away by the mere caprice of 
the hour ; and perhaps the best proof of its 
solid superiority is to be found in the fact 
that. it outlived a mulgitude of social 
pastimes which flourished from time to time, 
some of them coming down from the Romans, 
others from the Middle Ages, and many more 
the product of contemporary ingenuity. A 
curious chapter of traditions in connexion 
with Whist might be compiled; buat our 
present business lies with the practice, and 
not the history, of the game. 

The Whist of our ancestors was essentially 
the same game as that which is now called 
Long Whist, the affix being employed’ to dis- 
tinguish it from another game which has 

of late into existence, and which 


ig Short Whist for a similar reason. 








The main difference between the two games 
is clearly indicated in their distinctive titles, 
the former consisting of ten points and the 
latter of five. Butthere are other differences 
occasioned by this abridgment to which we 
shall presently allude, and which are by no 
means unimportant in the consideration of 
the principles that underlie the play. It 
does not appear to be accurately known when 
Short Whist came into use. The literature of 
the game is singularly scanty and unsatis- 
factory, and is particularly defective in the 
historical element. We learn from the treatise 
before us that, about eighty years ago, Lord 
Peterborough lost a large sum of money one 
night, when his friends with whom he was 
playing proposed to reduce the game to five 
points, in order to give him a chance of 
recovering his loss (or increasing it?) more 
quickly. ‘* The new game,” says our author 
with much naiveté, ‘‘ was found to be so 
lively, and money changed hands with such 
increased rapidity, that these gentlemen and 
their friends, all members of the leading 
clubs of the day, continued to play it.” The 
reasons assigned for their continuing to play it 
unfortunately betray the fact that the change 
was seized upon not as an improvement in 
the science of the game, but as a means of 
coming at the results more speedily, or, in 
other words, of condensing the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of play into the shortest pos- 
sible compass of time. The temptation was 
not to be resisted. ‘‘The game,” continues 
the writer, ‘‘ became general in the clubs, 
thence was introduced to private houses, 
travelled into the country, went to Paris, 
and has long since entirely superseded the 
Whist of Hoyle’s day.’ Such may have been 
the origin of Short Whist; but the reference 
to ‘‘ Hoyle’s day” affords sufficient evidence 
in itself that the game was not introduced 
into general use so early as our author 
imagines. Most players of standing of the 
present day can remember the time when 
Hoyle was law and Long Whist held the 
supremacy. Its lively rival had a protracted 
struggle for the popularity which it gained at 
last, and only slowly msi fe: the throne upon 
which it must bo admitted to be now firmly 
established. 

There is no doubt, to use the somewhat 
exulting language of the gentlemen on our 
table, that old Whist is practically dead. It 
may yet linger in primitive nooks and out- 
of-the-way corners of the kingdom, just as 
you sometimes fall in with a spinnet or a 
shovel-board in an old country hall; but, in 
the centres of the card life of England, we 
should as soon expect to be asked to dance a 
minuet as to take a hand at Long Whist. 
The grand game of three centuries’ standing 
expired like a monarch, and lay in state after 
it was dead; for, singular to relate, the law 
and the authorities outlived the game. Short 
Whist had to make its way upon the usages 
and axioms which governed its predecessor. 
The new constitution was founded amidst 
the forms and customs of the old one. Hoyle, 
who had legislated for ten points, was called 
upon to preside over five; and the rules of a 
game which was conducted at so leisurely 
and creeping a pace as almost to amount to 
a solemnity were applied to a game pervaded 
and controlled by impatience to reach the 
goal. Hndless confusion ensued; and, for 
want of a tribunal, people began to make 
regulations, or, rather, to lay down a new 
practice, for themselves. There were certain 
rudimental resemblances between the two 
games; but the difference in the strategic 
movements demanded by each was so con- 
siderable as to call for a fresh code of laws 
adapted to the altered circumstances. Out of 
that urgent necessity the volume before us 
has arisen. Some previous attempts had 
been made to supply the want, but they were 
deficient in unity and completeness, and, still 
more, they lacked the stamp of authority. 
The present work is not open to these objec- 
tions ; it provides a comprehensive scheme of 
laws and maxims, and is issued under’the 
highest sanction. The laws, edited by Mr. 
John Loraine Baldwin, have been drawn up 
by a committee of gentlemen appointed for 
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that purpose by the principal clubs of London ; 
and the practical value of the publication is 
enhanced by an excellent treatise contributed 
by Mr. Clay. 

This treatise may be consulted with profit 
by beginners ; but it will be more useful to 
players who have already mastered theleading 
principles of the game. What the beginner 
wants is practice. In this respect the acquisi- 
tion of Whist is much like the acquisition of a 
language. A few general ideas and special 
examples may be gathered from theory; but 
actual practice alone makes the accomplished 
player, armed at all points, ready for all 
emergencies, and able at a glance to measure 
the whole field of chances and calculations. 
Keeping this primary condition in view, it is, 
to be regretted that treatises like Mr. Clay’s— 
drawn up with care, luminous in details, and 
close in reasoning—should so seldom satisfy 
the requirements of the learner An analysis 
of particular hands, hints upon leading, 
finessing, under-playing, playing false, and 
other subtleties are of manifest value to 
advanced students who are qualified to 
appreciate them; but the beginner wants 
schemes of games, ascending from easy and 
simple up to complex combinations, which 
he should be left to work out progressively 
for himself. Chess is taught by problems— 
why not Whist, which, with a large admix- 
ture of chance, is sufficiently scientific to 
admit of being reduced to something very 
nearly approaching to mathematical prin- 
ciples? Whist, in fact, is more scientific 
than people generally suppose, and therefore 
all the more capable of being played with 
certainty as to results. -The element of 
chance is, properly, limited to tho distribu- 
tion of the cards, which, by giving an undue 
preponderance to particular hands, may thus 
decide the event in advance; but the cards 
once distributed, the issue of the play, assum- 
ing all the players to be thorough proficients, 
ought to be, in the long run, as inevitable as 
that ofa game at Chess. The means of testing 
it, however, are not so obyious. At Chess 
there is only a single catastrophe—check- 
mate; at Whist there may be said to be 
several check-mates in the number of points 
won or lost; and few discussions are more 
familiar to the ears of Whist-players than 
those that arise upon the play by which 
certain tricks were sacrificed that might 
otherwise have been saved. In reality, the 
principle is the same in both games, since it 
is quite clear that spread out any four hands 
at Whist upon the table, and it will be found, 
at the end of all the consideration you can 
bestow upon them, that there is but one way 
of playing them by which the largest amount 
of tricks can be secured. Any deviation from 
the line of play involves a loss of tricks; 
whereas, in Chess, it would involve the loss of 
the game. The difference is in degree, not 
in kind. If Whist, like Chess, depended 
upon a single event, the result would be 
identical. The Whist proverb that cards 
will beat their makers implies that the best 
hand, adequately played, must win; and 
another proverb, that there are more tricks 
lost than won, points at the neglect of 
scientific accuracy through which the careless 
player frequently throws the game into the 
hands of his adversaries. For these reasons 
the importance of teaching Whist by example 
rather than by precept, or, rather, in addition 
to Rrsornt, cannot be overrated. But Whist 
problems are rarely collected; and the only 
treatise in which an attempt is made to supply 
the want is the well-known work of ‘‘ Cayven- 
dish.” Mr. Clay bears handsome testimony 
to the merits of ‘‘Cavendish,’’ but declines 
to follow his example, from an apprehension 
that it would look like ching on his pre- 
decessor’s manor. We hope Mr. Clay will 
reconsider his scruples in a future edition. 
The manor does not belong to ‘‘ Cavendish.” 
Whist problems are common property; and 
it would be as reasonable to exclude diagrams 
from a book on Geometry, because previous 
writers had employed them, as it is for Mr. 
Clay to withold valuable instruction because 
‘*Gavendish” had ayailed himself of the 
same method. 
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_The only problem Mr. Clay gives us fur- 
nishes additional grounds for complaining 
that he did not give us more. He describes 
this problem as the most ‘beautiful’ he had 
ever seen; and it certainly is sufficiently re- 
markable to excuse a little extravagance in 
the way of epithets. It occurred a few 
months ago at ‘‘ double dummy” in Vienna, 
and supplies a complete illustration of the 
— of scientific certainty we have laid 

own. Assoon as the cards were exposed, 
the holder of hands Nos. 1 and 3, having the 
lead, declared that he should make the whole 
thirteen tricks; and he did make them. 
Clubs were trumps, and the two hands con- 
sisted of the following cards: No. 1—tierce 
major and one small card in clubs, one 
small card in hearts, ace and queen in 
spades, and ace, queen, and four small 
cards in diamonds; No. 3— three small 
cards in clubs, quart major and one small 
card in hearts, knaye, ten, and one small 
card in spades, two small cards in diamonds. 
This is only a moiety of the game, but it will 
be enough to indicate the character of a pro- 
blem which young players must explore for 
a long time before ca will be able to 
discover the solution. 

There is another Whist problem which 
illustrates the opposite case, and which we 
recommend to Mr. Clay’s attention when he 
comes to revise and enlarge his essay. It is 
said to have occurred to the late Duke of 
York, and is, probably, one of the most 
extraordinary instances on record of the 
ascendency of science at Whist over cards. 
Our space will not permit us to enter into 
the whole game, but we will give the Duke’s 
hand, upon which heavy bets were laid, and 
which will abundantly explain the asto- 
nishment created by the result. Clubs were 
trumps, and the Duke held: Clubs—king, 
knaye, nine, and two small cards; hearts— 
king and quéen; spades—tierce major; dia- 
monds—tierce major. The Duke had the 
lead, as he held the command in these suits, 
and had five trumps, with the king at the 
head of them; bets ran high that he would 
win the game, and large odds were given on 
the odd trick, and on two or more odd tricks. 
He lost a slam—that is to say, he did not win 
a single trick ; and, surprising as it may ap- 
pear, he made what the best players would 
consider a judicious lead ; and the issue could 
not have been averted by any stratagem or 
device. It might be said of him, as of 
Icarus, that, ‘for all his wings, the boy was 
drowned.” 

The laws of Short Whist, and the argu- 
ments raised upon them in this little volume, 
will enable the intelligent student to trace 
without difficulty the salient differences 
between the old and the new game, some 
knowledge of which is, we contend, essential 
to a mastery of the latter. He will see, for 
example, that, when the field of operations 
there was more room for 


was larger, 
am gees 5 and that, consequently, Long 
Whist afforded greater scope for scientific 


treatment than Short. If tricks were now 
and then lost by over-speculation in the old 
ame, there was time to retrieve the mis- 
ortune; while, in the short game, an op- 
rtunity once lost, or a bold experiment 
rustrated, can seldom be recovered. In 
Long Whist the result was generally deter- 
mined by play rather than by luck, because, 
if there were preponderating cards in one 
deal, there was at least the chance of the 
current running the other way in another ; 
and no. mere stroke of fortune could exer- 
cise a very important influence over the 
points, unless it occurred near the winning 
post. In Short Whist, on the contrary, 
games are frequently won in a single hand, 
and whole rubbers are sometimes swept 
from the table by the sheer force of cards, 
without yielding to the players on either 
side a solitary oceasion for the display of 
skill. Mr. C justly observes that, in 
cutting down the points from ten to five, 
the honours ought to have been cut down 
also, two honours counting only as one 
point, and four as two. e ease, how- 


eyer, is not quite so bad as he thinks, the 
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balance being in some degree reduced by 
the abolition of the privilege of calling 
** honours.” 

_ The rules, laws, or maxims of Whist fall 
into two classes, one of which may be con- 
sidered in a certain sense arbitrary and 
conditional, and the other scientific and 
independent of circumstances. The former 
are framed on the assumption and with the 
understanding that your partner knows them 
as well as you de, and they are, therefore, 
to be regarded as constituting a system of 
signs between your partner and yourself, by 
which you telegraph to each other what cards 
you hold and what leads you wish. The 
other rules or maxims are constructed on 
principles of calculation irrespective of your 
partner, and are directed to the execution of 
a scheme of the game based upon your own 
hand. The more profound principles of the 
game come within the latter category, and 
the more simple and mechanical within the 
former. The obvious advantage of the system 
of signs is that it produces uniformity of play; 
and hence players who are in the habit of 
playing together can read each other’s hands 
as easily as an open book, to the serious 
detriment of their adversaries. Even bad 
play that is consistent is better, if it be un- 
derstood, than good play that is rendered 
uncertain by infirmity of purpose, caprice, 
or any other cause. ‘ en I know my 
player,” says Mr. Clay, ‘‘I value him the 
most who never deceives me, and whose 
unvarying certainty enables me, as it were, 
to play his cards with almost the same know- 
ledge of them as I have of my own.” And, 
in another place, he gives the following wise 
advice to young players: ‘‘It is better for 
you to be uniformly wrong than to be some- 
times right and sometimes wrong, and to 
leave your partner in constant uncertainty 
as to the state of your hand.” 

In Whist, as in other matters, attention 
should be paid no less to the things that 
ought not to be done than to the things that 
ought to be done. A player ought to under- 
stand, for instance, that there is a wide dif- 
ference between leading and playing trumps 
and other suits, and should be careful not to 
confound the general rules in their applica- 
tion to these cases. He ought to know that, 
on principle, he should not lead from a single 
card; that he should avoid, if possible, lead- 
ing from king, queen, and one small card ; 
that he never should play false cards, except 
under severe pressure; never give away a 
trick unless he is sure of profiting by the 
sacrifice; and soon. A player might readily 
collect from Mr. Clay’s remarks and sug- 
gestions a code of negations for his own 
guidance which he would find almost as 
valuable as any portion of his Whist educa- 
tion ; and we would advise him to place at the 
head of them, as a golden rule of conduct at 
play, to keep his eyes fixed constantly on - 
the table, and never to look at his hand except 
when he is about to play. 

Our opinion of Mr. Clay’s volume may be 


gathered from what we have said of it inci- 
dentally. He has produced, in conjunction 
with My. Baldwin, who has edited the Laws 


very carefully, the best book that has ap- 
peared on Short Whist. The sum of his 
opinions is that he recommends the cultivation 
of the simple and straightforward game in 
preference to the complicated and deceptive ; 
and we draw this practical result from his 
arguments, that it is better to inform your 
partner than to deceive your adversaries. 
His advice is generally sound and judicious, 
and the most experienced player cannot fail 
to derive some useful hints from his pages. 








modern system pursued by many authors of 
bringing their private afinirs, their money 
disputes, and their personal quarrels before 
the notice of the world; and we must con- 
gratulate Mr. Sala on the wisdom he has 
shown in declining any war of words with 
reference to the manner in which his novel 
was dealt with. Into the respective merits 
or demerits of the different parties to the 
transaction by which ‘‘ Quite Alone” has 
made its appearance before us we have 
neither the wish nor the power toenter. We 
have nothing to say either for or against the 
author, the compiler of the work, the pro- 
prietors of the journal in which it a ed, 
or the booksellers who have published it. Our 
only complaint is in behalf of the public, 
who seem to us to have been ill used 
throughout the whole proceeding. £‘ Quite 
Alone,” we need hardly remind our readers, 
was commenced about a year ago in Mr. 
Dickens’s Ali the Year Round. It was 
largely advertised over England as being 
written by Mr. Sala; and there is no doubt 
that a considerable number of readers bought 
the periodical in question, believing it to 
contain a a’! by an author of very great 
popularity. The novel appeared somewhat 
irregularly; there were frequent breaks in 
its publication ; and, finally, after an interval 
of longer silence than usual, it was brought 
somewhat suddenly to a close. Persons at 
all behind the scenes of literature were un- 
doubtedly aware that the task of concluding 
the novel had been entrusted to other hands 
than those of the author; but the public 
received no intimation of the fact; and there 
are, probably, many readers of All the Year 
Round who are unaware tothis moment that 
the latter portions of the story they had been 
informed was Mr. Sala’s was written by Mr. 
—let us say—Smith. Then, again, ‘‘ Quite 
Alone” is now brought out in a complete 
form, with the name of Mr. Sala printed on 
its cover. Ina singularly frank and graceful 
preface the author apologizes for his laches 
in not having fulfilled his contract, but in all 
advertisements of the novel no allusion is 
made to the fact that it is in fact nothing but 
a fragment of Mr. Sala’s finished off by Mr. 
Smith. Whatever may have been his rela- 
tions with his publishers, it is clear that the 
author is, at the very utmost, only an unwilling 
accomplice after the act to this singularly 
objectionable proceeding. No artist ever likes 
to see his picture finished by another hand; 
and a man of far less note than the author of 
‘*The Seven Sons of Mammon” would rea- 
sonably object to the injury done to his repu- 
tation by being made responsible for work 
that is not his own. ‘The abuse of trade- 
marks is common enough in business; but 
we regret to see the practice introduced into 
literature, more especially when, as in the pre- 
sent instance, the authors of the innovation 
are the proprietors of a very well-conducted 
journal aed a firm of eminently respectable 
publishers. g 

In a literary point of view, ‘‘ Quite Alone” 
would have been infinitely more valuable had 
it been published as a fragment. In the 
beginning we are introduced to the heroine 
as a young girl who has excited the curiosity 
of the London club- world by being met 
always alone in places of public resort. No- 
body knows anything of her except that 
neither kinsman, friend, nor lover is ever 
seen in company with her. In the Row, at 
the Gardens, at every place of public gather- 
ing: she may be beheld, yery young, very 
fair to look at, very sad, an alwa 8 quite 
alone. It is the mystery of this solitary life 
that the novel was to have explained to us. 
But little progress is made towards tho 
solution of the.problem. The first two 





“QUITE ALONE.” 


Quite Alone. By George A. Sala. (Chapman | 
and Hall.) 
UARRELS between publishers and 
authors are seldom matters of very | 
general interest. poe the former have | 
iyen good price and the latter good measure — 
e a eine with which the public has | 
singularly littleconcern. Nothing seems to 
us more derogatory to literature than the 
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_ prodigals, who had not exhausted 
am Her mother was a French orphan 


girl, who began life as the 


yolumes only carry us to the girlhood of the 
heroine, and are occupied rather with the 
life of her parents than with her own. Her 
father was a certain Francis Blunt, a disre- 
putable reprobate of good family, who, after 
wasting his fsa ram bes — apes 4 ans 
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hag of an innkeeper, and ended it as a circus- 
rider, having passed through the intermediate 
stagesof a boarder at a girls’ school, an actress 
at the minor French theatres, a queen of the 
demi-monde, a ‘‘ wild woman” in a booth, and 
the ‘‘ chtre amie” of an itinerant showman, 
and the lawful wife of an English gentleman. 
It would be difficult to conceive two beings 
more cut off from the ties of family than 
‘*Griffin” Blunt and ‘Valerie or la Beu- 
gleuse,” or less likely to haye given birth to 
a prodigy of gentleness and innocence. 
Now Lily Blunt, the girl who is ‘‘ quite 
alone,” is supposed to be the child of this 
disreputable couple. The marriage between 
the rouwé and the lorette had turned out a 
wretched one, and each of them hated the 
other with a deadly hatred. Soon after the 
child’s birth they parted company, and Lily 
was carried off by the father and placed out 
at nurse. When a child scarcely able to 
speak, she is removed to Miss Bonnycastle’s 
academy, and entered there under the name 
of Floris. After the lapse of some years 
her mother finds her out, carries her away 
from the school by fraud, and then places 
her in a wretched French school, the 
‘Pension Marcassin,’” where she is treated 
with extreme cruelty. What her mother’s 
object in doing this is—-whether she 
wishes to spite her husband or to qualify her 

eneral malevolence, or whether she is reall 

ily’s mother after all—are questions which 
the reader is left to settle for himself. At 
the ‘‘ Pension Marcassin” Lily grows up as 
under-teacher, ‘‘ béte de souffrance”’ of the 
mistress, and servant of all work. Happily 
an old abbé who visits the school takes pity 
on her, and gets her removed to the house of 
a charitable old lady, the Baronne de Ker- 
olay, where she lives for a year or two 

appily and tranquilly. Unfortunately shoe 
falls in love with the scapegrace English 
grandson of the Baroness, Edgar Greyfaunt, 
runs away from her protectors, and falls back 
into the clutches of her mother. By asome- 
what indistinct arrangement the wild woman 
of the woods obtains an engagement as horse- 
rider at the Ranelegh Gardens in London, 
and brings Lily over with her to London in 
the mixed capacity of daughter, dresser, and 
humble companion. Here the Countess, as 
she calls herself, falls in with some of the old 
admirers of her brighter days, and finds a 
sort of protector in a baronet—Sir William 
Long, who had been in love with Lily ever 
since he met her as a child at a dinner at 
Greenwich. 

Here Mr. Sala’s part of the story ends, 
leaying Lily in the custody of a wicked, 
dissolute, worn-out woman of pleasure, who 
claims the right as mother ‘to dispose of her 
as she likes, and in love with a heartless young 
reprobate, whose intentions, whatever they 
are, are not honourable. The story is wound 
up hastily in the latter half of the third 
volume. The Countess is killed by a fall 
from her horse; Lilly is discovered to be the 
niece of an Indian nabob; and, an im- 
mense heiress, she discovers the worthless- 
ness of her lover, marries the baronet, 
and lives happily ever afterwards. 

But this was not the ending Mr. Sala had 
imagined, we may safely assume. We doubt, 
however, whether he exactly knew what the 
ending was to be himself. He had worked 
his characters into an awkward entangle- 
ment with great skill and adroitness, and we 
are not sure that he possessed the ‘‘ Open 
sesame ’”’ to get them out of it. It would be 
unfair to judge of ‘‘ Quite Alone” as a whole 
in its present incomplete condition; asa frag- 
ment it all the signal merits as well 
as thedefects of Mr. Sala’s novels. Every now 
and then there are patches, if we may so 
call them, of marvellous word-painting such 
as few living English authors could produce ; 
descriptions like the following one of Made- 
moiselle Marcassin abound in the book :— 


She was tall and napely, and had once been 
handso a? Look she Fa den farewell to middle 
age, and, without pleading guilty to imminent 
antiquity, would have had little chance, if ar- 
of averting a true bill. Of her good 

only enough was left to make her angry at 





the remembrance of having been comely. Her 
hands, attenuated and long-fingered though they 
were, retained their symmetry, and were dazzlingly 
white. But they were heartless-looking hands— 
cruel hands, more accustomed, if manual expres- 
sion can be eloquent, to give buffets than to give 
charity. The nails looked as though they had 
been bitten, not pared. Her hair, iron, not silver- 
grey, was disposed in plain bands beneath a rigid 
cap of point lace, if you will, but hard and spiky, 
as though it had been wrought out of some white 
metal. She was tall—very tall—and was draped 
in one long black silk dress, more like a pillow- 
case than a gown, falling in few folds, and those 
stiff andangular. A great cross of dull gold was 
at her neck, and that was all the ornament she 
wore. Her voice was chilly and windy. The 
words came as though a door had\ been slightly 
opened, a draught of cold air let in, and then 
closed. 

But yet, in spite of all its merits, ‘‘ Quite 
Alone”’ is a fragment, and a fragment only ; 
and Lily Floris, or Blunt, or whatever the 
child’s true name may have been, flits before 
the reader’s eyes, as he lays down the book, 
not only quite elose, but quite apart from the 
men and women of real life. 








THE DIETARY QUESTION: COR- 
PULENCE AND LEANNESS. 


The Present State of the Dietary Question. An 
Inaugural Address delivered before the Physio- 
logical Sub-Section of the British Association 
at Bath, by Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Walton and Maberly.) 

Letter on Corpulence addressed to the Public. By 
Wm. Banting. Third Edition. (Harrison.) 

The Handbook of Dining; or, Corpulency and 
Leanness scientifically considered. By Brillat 
Savarin. Translated by L. F. Simpson. 

Physiologie du Gott. Par Brillat Savarin. 
velie Edition. (Paris: Dentu.) 


GREAT and unjust outcry has been 
raised against Mr. Banting, in an in- 
fluential monthly periodical which enjoys a 
large circulation, for the publication of the 
letter which we have placed second at the 
head of this notice. But the motives of Mr. 
Banting are, we conceive, eminently philan- 
thropical and praiseworthy. He wished to do 
his fellow-countrymen suffering from obesity 
a service by showing them how such a 
disease might be got rid of by a proper 
dietary; and surely this is an object alto- 
gether laudable and meritorious. Over-cor- 
ulent men, like men with Bardolphian noses, 
cre always been butts for the ridicule of 
flippant jesters ; but, if obesity does not arise 
from crapulousness, gluttony, or over-indul- 
gence in the good things of the table, or a 
Bardolphian nose from ‘‘potations pottle 
deep,” surely these ills are misfortunes, not 
crimes. 
Nor is Mr. Banting the first or the 
twentieth who has set the example in writing 
on dietary. The father of medicine, as 
ippocrates is called, has left a treatise on 
the subject. of regimen; the learned Jesuit 
Lessius treated on it in his ‘‘ Hygiasticon,” 
published at Antwerp in 1613; = the noble 
Venetian Luigi Cornaro, in his ‘‘ Discorsi 
della Vita Sobria, ne quali con l’esempio di 
se stesso demostra con qual mezzi possa 
’uomo conservarsi sano, fino A |’estrema 
vecchiezza,”’ also largely discourses upon diet. 
Cornaro’s obesity did, indeed, arise from 
gluttony, or, as Montaigne would say, from 
gulosity. He was a wealthy and self-indul- 
gent man, who plunged into every excess 
which Venice in his day afforded; and it was 
only when he completely lost his health and 
became so corpulent that he could not enjoy 
the pleasures of this nether world that he 
resolyed on reforming and living cleanly, as 
Falstaff says, for the rest of hislife. Cornaro 
himself constructed a species of balance or 
scales, in which he weighed himself daily, 
like Mr. Banting; and he noted down, as that 
gentleman has done (there is nothing new 
under the sun), how much he gained or how 
much he lost by such and such adietary.. By 
a species of nutriment based on scientific 
principles he at length fined himself down to 
a reasonable size, and enjoyed better health 
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Nou- 





and spirits than ever he had in his hot youth 
or luxurious middle age. Cornaro lived to 


100, some say to 104 years of age; and his 
revelations on the subject of drink and 
diet haye caused him to be considered not 
an obtrusive egotist, but a benefactor to his 
race. 

No principle has: been better understood 


for the last “rag eg 


than that the average 
quantity of fat in healthy men is from one- 
tenth to one-fifteenth of the weight of the 
whole body; and he who exceeds this standard 
should reduce himself either by an appro- 
priate dietary, or by active exercise, di- 
minished sleep, and less eating and drinking. 
We put the rule, as lawyers say, in the 
alternative; but it were better far if men 
reduced their superfluous flesh by both 
remedies—that is to say, by dietary and 
exercise. The sufferings of men whose 
obesity arises from over-indulgence in eating 
and drinking are, as Cornaro tells us, excru- 
ciating. From his thirty-fifth to his fortieth 
year, the Venetian informs us, he spent his 
nights and days in suffering. When he was 
forty he began to diminish the quantity of 
his food, and from temperance proceeded to 
abstemiousness. This so improved his health, 
spirits, and mental faculties that he pursued 
a spare regimen and active exercise till the 
day of his death. 

Some sneers have been levelled at Mr. 
Banting for his repudiation of sugar, but it 
is generally known in the medical profession 
that the most eminent professors of medicine 
and surgery haye, for the last sixty years or 
more, counselled the sparing use, or the 
total abstinence from sugar, to patients of 

lethoric habits and gouty diathesis. So long 
back as 1804, Sir Everard Home and Doctors 
Baillie and Warren advised a sparing use of 
sugar to gouty patients ; and the late Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, Home’s pupil, and the late Drs. 
Chambers and Bright, advised its discon- 
tinuance in cases of obesity. The same 
views have long prevailed in Paris. Dr. 
Brichetenau, speaking of sugar, says :—‘‘ La 
dicte sucrée est fortifiante : elle communique 
a économie animale beaucoup de force et 
de vigueur et est une cause d’embonpoint et 
de fraicheur qui sont dus 4 la surabondance 
des sucs nourriciers. En revanche, il faut 
interdire le sucre aux personnes pléthoriques, 
aux constitutions vigoureuses disposées aux 
inflammations et aux hémorrhagies.” Never- 
theless, there is no country in which there is 
a larger consumption of sugar among the 
well-to-do classes than in France. Three, 
four, and sometimes five lumps of beet-root 
sugar are often taken three times a day by 
Frenchmen of the middle classes with coffee, 
beside an additional portion dissolved in 
water as eau sucrée. Yet a stout French- 
man is the exception and not the rule. The 
truth is that Frenchmen, as a general rule, 
are more out in the open air than Englishmen, 
and their solid meals are also fewer, con- 
sisting merely of a déjeuner a la fourchette 
and dinner. Their food, also, though more 
relishing and more scientifically cooked than 
the food of Englishmen, is less nutritive and 
less calculated to produce plumpness, no&to 
say obesity. Frenchmen, for the most part, 
drink 7’eau reugie, which may be described 
as a table or a couple of table-spoonfuls of 
ordinary wine mixed with a tumbler of 
water, or a mixture composed of half wine 
and half water. Little beer and no stout are 
drunk in France, unless by foreigners; it 
may be therefore predicated that the fatten- 
ing effect of sugar is less in that country on 
the natives than in England. But that the 
effect of sugar, unless counteracted by par- 
ticular circumstances, is calculated to promote 
Vans and embonpoint all scientific 

rench chemists are agreed. One of the 
most agreeable and instructive writers who 
has discoursed on food and dinners is the 
late Brillat Savarin, a translation of whose 
work, ‘‘ Physiologie du Goit,” by Mr. L. 
F, Simpson, is now before us. e author 
was a man of large experience, of refined 
taste, and much travel. Bred to the bar, he 
was in early life President of the Civil 
Tribunal de Ain, and was returned to the 
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Constituent Assembly. Ultimately obliged 
to emigrate, he first visited Switzerland, and 
afterwards proceeded to America. He re- 
turned to France under the Directory, and 
was employed first as secretary to the 
staff in Germany, and afterwards as com- 
missary of the government at Versailles. 
He passed the last twenty-five years of 
his life as one of the judges of the Court 
of Cassation, and in that honourable 
office conciliated the respect and esteem of 
all. He was the charm of every society, a 
reat diner-out, and a noted giver of good 
inners. In his leisure hours he composed 
the “ Physiologie du Gott.” Tho success of 
the book was immediate, and it was de- 
served. It is now more than forty years 
since the first edition of the ‘‘ Physiologie” 
appeared, and there may be found in it all 
and a great deal more than appears in the 
amphlet of Mr. 
fr. Banting, looked on his stomach as a 
most formidable enemy, ‘‘I conquered it,” 
says he, ‘‘ and reduced it to its proper dimen- 
sions.”’ He sets out, in his chapter on obesity 
or corpulence, with the: principle that carni- 
vorous animals never are fat. ‘‘ Look,” he 
says, ‘‘ at wolves, jackals, birds of prey, &c.”’ 
He might also have added, ‘‘ Look at tigers, 
lions, foxes, foxhounds, cats, &c.” Herbi- 
vorous animals, he alleges, do not grow fat 
unless they live to an old age; ‘ but,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘if you feed them with potatoes and 
farinaceous substances they fatten in a very 
short time.” This is really the principle put 
forth, more than forty years afterwards, by 
Mr. Banting. ‘‘The items from which I 
was advised to abstain,” says he, ‘‘ were bread, 
butter, milk, sugar, beer, and potatoes— 
all these contain starch and saccharine matter, 
tending to create fat.” Thisis only true par- 
tially, or sub modo. Farinaceous substances, 
mixed with animal food, and largely taken, 
no doubt generally produce obesity or stout- 
ness, as if is ordinarily called. But fari- 
naceous food, being the solidest or the 
principal basis of diet, rarely or never 
produces corpulency. The Irishman, the 
Highlander, and the North Welshman eat 
from 8 to 12 lbs. of potatoes per die:n, 
with skim-milk and butter-milk occa- 
sionally to wash the solid matter down, and 
use a salt herring to give point and piquancy 
to the unsavoury meal; but, in the West or 
South of Ireland, in North Wales, or in the 
Highlands or Shetland Isles, you rarely or 
never meet a fat Celt; so that it is not true 
that farinaceous food or saccharine matter, 
taken wholly or as the principal ingredients 
of food, produce corpulency. The natives of 
India, amounting to many millions of men, 
live on rice and ghee, which is melted butter, 
both foods combining starch and saccharine 
matter; yet, among millions of these, you 
never see a corpulent ryot. It is not there- 
fore true that a purely starch and saccharine 
diet invariably produces stoutness. A starch 
and saccharine diet, combined with a flesh 
and fish diet, has the effect of producing 
stoutness in certain constitutions; but, in 
such cases, there is generally a predisposition 
to obesity, or the individual who grows cor- 
pulent becomes so from insufficient exercise 
or too much sleep, or from both causes 
combined. 


The question of Bantingism is well and 
philosophically treated by Dr. Edward Smith 
in his inaugural lecture delivered before 
the Physiological Sub-section of the British 
Association at Bath. He says :— 


I am not here concerned with the medical 
question, as to whether it is desirable to reduce 
the bulk of a given individual—a circumstance 
which must always be left to the judgment of the 
medical man in charge of the case; but I feel 
compelled to state that it would be an evil to this 
nation, both physically and mentally, if the system 
of reduction were to become at all general, and 
that, on the contrary, regarding the whole popu- 
lation, we need to add to, rather than take from, 
the weight of the body. I would also add my 
experience as a physician that, even in the well- 
fed. classes, I have seen very serious diminution 
of both bodily and mental vigour follow the 


working out of the plan. 
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It has been well known for more than 
eighty years, as Dr. Smith states, that, in a 
full-fed and fat man, the fat and fluids of 
the body may be lessened and the whole 
bulk and weight proportionately reduced by 
this system on principles well established. 
The plan is to reduce the carbon or fat-form- 
ing elements. But this should be done 
very gradually. There should not be, as 
Dr. Smith properly says, the absolute exci- 
sion of fat and sugar and the extreme reduc- 
tion in the quantity of bread or the great 
increase in the quantity of meat. ‘The bulk 
of the body may be reduced by lessening the 
amount of food; and, as the reduction is more 
slowly effected, the process is attended b 
less danger to health. Thus, as Dr. Smit 
suggests, the prevalence of heart diseases, 
derangement of digestion, and gout will be 
prevented. Instead, therefore, of wholly 
abandoning bread, butter, milk, sugar, 
beer, common sense would suggest that these 
articles of diet should be gradually lessened 
day by day and week by week till they can 
be greatly and safely lessened or altogether 
dispensed with. 

Mr. Banting contends that the ‘great 
moving cause of fatty corpulence”’ (to use 
his own phrase) is saccharine and farinaceous 
matter. But this is only true conditionally 
and sub modo. Men fed wholly on fari- 
naceous and saccharine inatter do not become 
obese or even fleshy. ‘There is scarcely a 
peasant in the South or West of Ircland that 
does not consume from 9 to 10 lbs. of potatoes 
daily; yet the average weight of the Imsh 
peasant is about 130lbs., being 22 lbs. less 
than Mr. Banting on the reduced scale, It 
is quite true that the negro and the mule 
in our West India islands increase in fat 
when the young sugar-cane comes in; buta 
corpulent negro or mule is a most excep- 
tional animal; and it should be observed 
that neither the mule nor the negro was, in 
the days of West India slavery, when the 
islands were in their palmiest state, fed alone 
on sugar-cane. 

The case of Mr. Wood, the miller of Billeri- 
cay, published in the Medical Transactions, 
and laid before the College of Physicians in 
1767, nearly a century ago, by Sir George 
Baker, is still more extraordinary than the 
case of Mr. Banting. Thomas Wood, born on 
30th November, 1719, of intemperate parents, 
indulged himself in eating to excess of fat 
meat, together with butter and cheese three 
times a day. About forty he began to grow 
very fat, but, as his sleep was undisturbed, 
made no alteration in his diet. In his forty- 
fourth year his sleep became disturbed with 
heart-burn, sickness at stomach, pain in the 
bowels, vertigo, &c. He had then two epi- 
leptic fits, and a sense of suffocation after 
meals. He continued in this state till 1764, 
when the Rev. Mr. Powley recommended him 
to read the life of Cornaro. Wood, on pe- 
rusing it, confined himself to one pint of ale 
per day, using animal food sparingly. On 
the 4th January, 1765, he left off malt 
liquors, drank water, and ate only the light 
meats. In June he began the cold bath, 
which he continued to October, 1767, drink- 
ing water and using the dumb-bell. From 
the 9th May, 1766, he drank no liquor what- 
ever, except what he took in the form of 
medicine. From the 31st July, 1767, he ab- 
stained wholly from animal flesh, con- 
fining himself to pudding made of sea- 
biscuit, the mea diet being as: palat- 
able to him as his former rich food. His 
spirits were lively, his sleep undisturbed. 

e could carry a quarter of a ton weight, 
which he could not accomplish when thirty. 
During the progress of these amendments 
he decreased from ten to eleven stone in 
weight—thus losing more than 100 lbs. more 
than Mr. Banting. To the question of Sir 
George Baker, what first induced him to 


abstain from all drink, Wood answered that | 


the servant haying forgotten to bring his 
water at dinner one day, he found himself 
easier and less oppressed, and then tried 
whether the omission of all liquids would not 
be an improvement. This new idea he 
adopted from finding the great improvement 
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in the condition and health of his hogs from 
never allowing them to drink. To this he 
attributed the super-excellence of his pork, 
so white and firm beyond example. Wood 
doubted the wholesomeness of fermented 
bread, asserting that, when his pudding was 
made of common bread instead of sea-biscuit, 
he was afflicted with unquiet sleep, thirst, 
and disagreeable dreams. This is a case 
much more extraordinary than Mr. Banting’s, 
and it requires to be well perpended by the 
obese. Wood for three months lived on one 
a of coarse flour and one pint of water 

oiled together ; but his latest regimen was 
composed of one pound of the flour of which 
the best sea-biscuit is made, boiled with a 
pint and a half of skim-milk. 

Brillat Savarin states that farinaceous food 
has a much quicker effect in producing fat- 
ness when mixed with sugar. Farinaceous 
matter is not the less fattening when absorbed 
in beer. Savarin remarks that in 1817, when 
the price of wine was high in Paris, and 
some of the families took to beer, an unex- 
pected corpulency was attained. Another 
cause of too much corpulency is too much 
sleep and want of sufficient exercise; anda 
last cause is exceseiye eating and drinking. 
The great majority of us eat and drink too 
much; and for those who do not possess a 
healthy stomach, indigestion, and not cor- 
pulency, is the result. Corpulency is no 
doubt detrimental to strength and to honed : 
It impedes respiration, rendering impossible 
any labour which requires prolonged exer- 
tion. It is prejudicial to beauty and the 
harmony of proportions, and leads to appo- 
plexy, dropsy, andacohortof othercomplaints, 
It is, as Savarin says, a lamentable result of 
an inclination to which we give way, and 
for which we are alone to blame. 

The translation of the ‘‘ Physiologie” is, in 
general, faithfully executed; but Mr. Simpson 
introduces certain words that are not English. 
The word ‘‘dompting,” for instance, is not 
to be found in any English dictionary. ‘I 
functioned on the field of battle” is also in- 
correct; and, though the word ‘‘ comestibles” 
may be found in Webster and some othor 
American dictionaries, yet it is a word not 
sanctioned by any classic English author. 








THE WORKING CLASSES IN 
BELGIUM. 

Coup @ il sur le Nombre et la Situation des 
Sociétés de Secours Mutuels en Belgique au 
31 Décembre, 1860. (Bruxelles: Commission 
Permanente des Sociétés de Secours Mutuels.) 

Mémoire sur les Améliorations & apporter dans la 
Condition des Classes Ouvriéres, ainsi que sur 
la Suppression du Travail du Dimanche hors 
les Cas de Nécessité. Par le Docteur J. W. 
Middleton, L.R.C.P. Lond., ete. (Bruxelles.) 


RIENDLY societies in Belgium have only 
of late years received the surveillance and 
rotection of the government, though (as the 
yal Commission inform us) they have 
existed in the form of brotherhoods from 
very ancient times. One, indeed, at Ant- 
werp dates from the fifteenth century. In 
Namur a charter of the year 1635 is extant 
containing a provision that all the iron- 
masters were to pay to the mayor, on the 
eve of St. John each year, a sum of money 
for each of their workmen, of which two- 
thirds were to be employed in the relief of 
the necessities of the workmen, and the 
remainder to be applied to the remuneration 
of the mayor. oi ; 
Very few Belgian friendly societies exist, 
however, which can trace their history so far 
back as a century; and they are still subject 
to many of the organic defects which attach 
to the benefit-clubs of England. Attention 
was drawn to their condition about the year 
1843, when a Royal Commission was ap- 
| pointed to inquire into the moral and 
material condition of the working classes, 
| and to prepare a projet de loi for the inspec- 
tion of workshops, and for regulating the 


labour of women and children. In their 


Report (prepared by M. Visschers, President 
of Nhe ( mana Friendly Society Com- 
mission, and M. Ducpetiaux, one of its 
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members, and published in three vols., Svo., 
at Brussels, in 1846-48) the Commissioners 
entered into numerous details relating to 
friendly societies; and in 1850 the govern- 
ment endeavoured to obtain a complete col- 
lection of statistics. It appeared that there 
were then 157 societies in existence, having 
21,468 members and a capital attogether of 
only £4772. In the provinces of Limbourg 
jes Z Luxembourg not a single society existed. 

This investigation resulted in the passing, 
on the 3rd April, 1851, of the law by which 
the Permanent Commission was created. 
This enactment provided that friendly socie- 
ties for assuring temporary aid to their mem- 
bers in case of sickness, accident, or infirmity, 
or to the widows and families of members 
deceased, or for payment of funeral expenses, 
or for accumulating their savings for the 

urchase of food or other necessaries, might 

e recognised by the government upon cer- 
tain conditions, but that they should in no 
case grant life-annuities. They are, upon 
recognition, entitled to the privileges of cheap 
and easy justice, as in our own county- 
courts, and of exemption from stamp duty ; 
and they are required to make a return of 
their receipts and expenditure, and to supply 
all particulars which may be called for by 
the Commissioners. 

The Commission, though entrusted with 
large powers, has hard work to keep the 
societies in the right path. It has had 
almost as much trouble as our own Registrar 
and the actuaries who support him in pre- 
venting them frem making annual divisions 
of their funds. It has also obtained from 
the government two important measures :— 
the first, a decree, dated 9th April, 1862, 
creating triennial congresses of friendly 
societies, both recognized and not recog- 
nized, at which money-rewards are given 
to those societies which have specially dis- 
tinguished themselves by their sound orga- 
nization, their progress, and their good 
management, and by the results they have 
obtained ; the second, a measure conferring 
a decoration on those founders and managers 
of friendly societies who have particularly 
distinguished themselves as such. 

There are now 54 recognized societies; 
on the 3lst December, 1860, there were 36, 
besides 249 unrecognized. While the 36 re- 
cognized societies, with their 6304 members, 
possessed £8117 of capital, or about 26s. per 
member, the 249 unrecognized societies had 
38,743 members, but only £11,942 of capital, 
or little more than 6s. per member. There 
were also 19 societies for the purchase of 
provisions with 3825 members and a capital 
of £543. 

The interesting memoir of Dr. Middleton 
(an English practitioner of high reputation 
residing at Brussels) pursues the subject 
somewhat further. He urges that the de- 
velopment of friendly societies has hitherto 
been to too great an extent neglected, and 
that too often, through want of support, or 
through the weakness and fitfulness of the 
assistance rendered them, their result has 
been nothing, or worse than nothing. He 
thinks an energetic appeal should be made to 
those whose position and whose desire to be 
useful to the labouring classes impose on 
them the obligation to do all in their power 
to extend and consolidate these valuable in- 
stitutions. Jt is not sufficient, he argues, to 
enlighten the working classes upon what 
they have to do for the future well-being of 
themselves and their survivors; you must 
aid them in the adaptation of the necessary 
measures for protecting themselves against 
social distress, personal accidents, .dld age, 
and death; and, while he recognizes that 
much has already been done in this direction, 
he hopes to see the efforts made become more 
general and more successful. He looks upon 
the smallness of the number in friendly 
societies yery justly as being the source of 
their greatest ger, and deplores the want 
of that co-operative influence which should 
lead the whole working classes of a district 
to unite in forming a strong institution. 

Dr. Middleton’s philanthropic proposals 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 





working classes are not confined to improve- 
ments in their provident institutions. He 
enters, with some amount of professional 
detail, into a description of the workmen’s 
penny dining-rooms, originated in Glasgow ; 
and he desires to see them extended over the 
Continent. He urges also, as a hygienic 
measure, that every workman should pro- 
vide himself with a change of garments, so 
as not to wear the same clothes in going to 
and from his labour that he was dressed in 
during the hours of work; ‘‘et quand je 
dis vétements,” says Dr. Middleton, ‘‘ce 
ne sont pas seulement les bottes ou sou- 
liers, les bas ou chaussettes, ni méme le 
paletot ou la blouse, mais jusqu’aux 
pantalons.”’ 

He recommends that the expense of this 
precaution should be met by a fund, to which 
all in the establishment, including the chiefs, 
should pay periodical subscriptions. He is 
also very earnest on the necessity of allowing 
a larger measure of repose and opportunities 
for recreatiog, and is anxiou$ to see our 
early closing movement and Saturday half- 
holiday more widely adopted in Continental 
countries, and coupled with a suppression of 
Sunday labour, except in case of necessity. 
His views on these points deserve the serious 
attention of all who take interest in the well- 
being of the working classes. 





TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 
Crusoe’s Island ; with Sketches of Adventure in 


California and Washoe. By J. Ross Browne. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


HETHER eleven persons could be found 
interested enough in the real Alexander 
Selkirk or the imaginary Robinson Crusoe to 
risk a seventy miles’ row in an open Boat for 
the purpose of visiting Juan Fernandez we 
should haye thought at least doubtful; but, 
as Mr. Browne affirms, ‘‘on the honor and 
veracity of a traveler,” that he and ten other 
assengers of the ship Anteus, bound from 
ew York to California, did make such an 
expedition, in the year 1849, and is willing 
to swear to his assertion ‘‘ on the best edition 
of Robinson Crusoe,” there is nothing for it 
but to accept the statement. It is a further 
wonder, and one which there is nothing in 
the book to account for, why the record of 
the cruise should have been considered 
worthy of publication fifteen years after date. 
A reader must have an unusual appetite for 
eographical details if he can care much for 
Leeseistionn of the scenery of a quasi-unin- 
habited island; and, if he is blessed with 
this exceptional voracity, he will probably 
complain that the author does not handle his 
high subject with the proper amount of 
gravity. Most of all will he object to the 


‘prominence given to the conversation of one 


ntleman of the party, who ‘‘ can’t exactly 
say” he believes in Robinson Crusoe. ‘It 
ain’t my fault, gentlemen, the belief ain’t 
naturally in me.” ‘‘The Doubter”’ must 
certainly have been a discouraging travelling 
companion under the circumstances, especi- 
ally when the party had to spend the night 
in a damp and mouldy cave, with the floor 
covered with straw which appealed to two 
senses at once, as it was filled with fleas and 
spiders, and smelt very strongly of rats and 
foxes. In this agreeable retreat the enthu- 
siastic visitors were necessarily anxious to 
look at their expedition from the most 
romantic point of view. The nearer it could 
be brought to a literary pilgrimage the better 
for their own self-respect; and ten of them 
seem to have thrown themselves thoroughly 
into the spirit of the hour. 

Tt was a glorious life, an independent life, a 
perfect Utopia in its way. “ Let us,” said we, 
“spend the remainder of our days here.” 

* “You'd soon be tired of it,’ muttered a voice 
from a dark corner: it was the voice of the 
Doubter. “ You wouldn’t be here a month till 
you'd give the eyes out of your heads to be away.”’ 

“Where's that man?” cried several of us, 
fiercely. 

“)’m here —here in the corner, gentlemen, 
rayther troubled with fleas.” 

“You'd better turn in and go to sleep.” 
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“T can’t sleep. Nobody can sleep here. I’ve 
tried it long enough. I reckon the fleas will eat 
us all up by morning, and leave nothing but the 
hair of our heads. I doubt if they'll leave that.” 

“Was there ever suchaman? Why, you do 
nothing but throw cold water on everybody.” 

“ No, I don’t; it comes through the roof. It’s 

as much as I can do to keep clear of it myself, 
without throwin’ it on other people.” With this 
we let him alone. 
In the end, however, the Doubter makes some 
amends for his scepticism by getting caught 
in a goat-trap, and thus becoming the hero 
of the only adventure the party met with on 
the island. 

‘*A Peep at Washoe” is a more legitimate 
fragment of travelling experiences. Washoe 
is the silyer-mining district of Utah, on the 
east side of the Sierra Nevada; and Mr. 
Browne was one of those attracted from San 
Francisco by the news of its fabulous richness, 
Even men who had withstood the gold-fever 
gen to the vision of.‘‘ silyer—solid silver ! 

eds of it 10,000 feet deep!” and, as Mr. 
Browne had nothing to detain him in San 
Francisco beyond the duties of a government 
situation, from which he had just been dis- 
missed, he very naturally went with the 
multitude. His account of his journey is 
sufficiently graphic in itself, and it is illus- 
trated, in addition, with some really admirable 
woodcuts. 

The succession of scenes along the road [to 
Strawberry, the last stopping-place before crossing 
the Sierra Nevada] afforded us continual amuse- 
ment. In every gully and ravine a tavern was in 
process of erection. Scarcely a foot of ground 
upon which man or beast could find a foothold 
was exempt froma claim, ‘There were even bars 
with liquors, offering a rapting place of refresh- 
ment to the weary traveller) where no vestige of a 
house was yet perceptible. Board and lodging 
signs over tents not more than ten feet square 
were as common as blackberries in June; and on 
no part of the road was there the least chance of 
suffering from the want of whisky, dry goods, or 
cigars. In the course of the day’s tramp we passed 
parties of every description and colour: Irishmen 
wheeling their blankets, provisions, and mining 
implements on wheelbarrows ; American, French, 
and German foot-passengers leading heavily-laden 
horses or carrying their packs on their backs and 
their picks and shovels slung across their shoulders ; 
Mexicans driving long trains of pack-mules and 
swearing fearfully to keep them in order; dapper- 
looking gentlemen, apparently from San Francisco, 
mounted on fancy horses ; women in men’s clothes 
mounted on mules ; Pike County specimens seated 
on piles of furniture and goods in great lumbering 
waggons ; whisky-peddlers, with their bar-fixtures 
and whisky on mule-back, stopping now and then 
to quench the thirst of the toiling multitude ; 
organ-grinders carrying their organs; drovers 
riding, raving, and tearing away frantically through 
the brush after droves of self-willed cattle designed 
for the shambles ;—in short, every imaginable 
class, and every possible species of industry, was 
fepresented in this moving pageant. 


To find provisions for such an army must 
haye taxed the resources of the landlord of 
the Strawberry log-house; but he came 
triumphantly through the trial. It is true 
the entrance to thedining-room was blockaded 
like the door of a theatre on Boxing-night, 
and as soon as one performance was over 
another forthwith commenced; but the supply 
of ‘‘pork and beans, cabbage, beef-steak, 
sausages, pies, tarts, eggs, and tea and coffee” 
never failed. The sleeping accommodation 
was equally elastic. The general bedroom 
having already some two hundred and fifty 
occupants, Mr. Browne was favoured with a 
‘lay out” for himself and his four com- 
panions in a small parlour. But the pro- 
prietor’s charity turned out-to be rather too 
comprehensive, for by morning this little 
space of fifteen feet by twenty was found large 
enough for forty sleepers. Perhaps the abun- 
dant commissariat arrangements at Straw- 
berry caused an undue proportion of the pro- 
vision-trains to stop in transitu ; for, on his 
arrival at Carson City, Mr. Browne found the 
stock of food ‘‘rapidly giving out” and the 
eattle dying of starvation. In this condition 
the arrival of a mule it.in was an object of 
personal interest to eyerv inhabitant; and, 
when at length the a »roach of one was 
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announced, the whole population turned out 
to welcome it. Great was the disappoint- 
ment when, as mule after mule passed into 
the town, the burdens under which they 
tottered proved to be only whisky, brandy, 
gin, bitters, rum, bottled. ale, champagne, 
bar-fixtures, and cigars. Even the most 
confirmed frequenter of a bar must have 
_ felt for once indifferent to this unseason- 
able addition to the existing materials for 
‘*liquoring up.” - 
From Carson Mr. Browne pushed on to 
Virginia City, the capital of the mining 
district. The natural disadvantages of this 
place consisted chiefly of wind and water. 
The former ‘‘ blew in terrific gusts from the 
four quarters of the compass;” the latter 
** was certainly the worst ever used by man.” 
The thirsty citizen had the choice of drinking 
it pure, in which state it was a solution 
of plumbago, arsenic, copperas, and other 
poisonous minerals, or ‘‘ corrected” with a 
mixture of strychnine, tobacco oil, tarentula 
juice, and corrosive sublimate, which was sold 
as whisky. In fact, if Mr. Browne’s account 
is to be trusted, there was more metal in the 
water than in the earth, or at least it was 
easier to be got at; and, after staying till he 
fell ill, he made his way back again, first to 
Carson and then to San Francisco. Besides 
** Crusoe’s Island” and ‘‘ A Peep at Washoe” 
this little volume contains a description of 
** A Dangerous Journey,”’ which reads rather 
like a newedition, enlarged and not improved, 
of one of the stories of American adventure 
which occasionally appear in All the Year 
Round, and a sketch, written in a somewhat 
more serious style, of the treatment which the 
Indians of California have experienced at the 
hands of the white settlers. The absence of 
dates, and the impossibility of deciding when 
Mr. Browne is in jest and when in earnest, 
deprive his book of any value which it might 
otherwise have, either as a record of facts or 
a picture of manners ; but it is more amusing, 
and probably not less instructive, than many 
of its more ambitious rivals in the same line. 
At all events, the illustrations enable us 
to form a very distinct idea of the different 
varieties of speculators with which California 
is favoured. 








NOTICES. 


Singed Moths. A City Romance. By C. J. 
Collins, author of “ Sackville Chase,” “ ‘The Man 
in Chains,’ &. Three Volumes. (Maxwell & 
Co.)—Tue offices of the Great East India firm 
of Robert Smugglefuss and Company are situated 
in @ narrow dismal street in the neighbourhood of 
Eastcheap, and the house of the head partner is at 
Ganges Hall, Streatham. He had come up to 
London in a waggon, and, by the influence of his 
aunt’s husband, who was the night-porter in a 
large warehouse, he got the appointment of office- 
boy in thé same establishment. He rose in the 
estimation ‘of his employers, and, in spite of the 
occasional sneers of his fellow-clerks in the office, he 
managed so thoroughly to secure the good opinion 
of the principals, that they sent him out to a 
branch establishment in Calcutta, “ whose affairs 
had got into a good deal of confusion, to see if he 
could not set matters in order.” He and the 
manager there did not succeed in putting things 
straight; so presently the house in Calcutta 
stopped and the,house at home followed. Robert 
Smugglefuss and the manager at Calcutta, how- 
ever, “did very well for themselves, and came 
home together and established the now great house 
of Robert Smugglefuss and Company.” The 
Smugglefusses are magnates down at Streatham, 
but the family is small. Besides the chief himself, 
there were the mother and two daughters at home, 
and young Smugglefuss at Eton. The lady of the 
house is short and stout, and speaks excruciating 
English. Her intimate friend and counsellor is 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, the widow of a Lord Mayor; 
and, whenever fresh honours are thrust on our 
hero, it is to her that the wife of his bosom rushes 
for advice, and it is from her she receives the first 
congratulations. The daughters of the house are 
handsome and graceful, but the one is a wise and 
the other a foolish virgin. The elder is very 
romantic, a little heartless, and very proud and 
ambitious ; and, whenever her father is made Sheriff 
of London, and shortly afterwards knighted, she 
scarcely knows how to ccntain herself, and there 


is no height to which she does not aspire. In 
this respect she is but the echo of her father and 
mother, while the sister and the brother are, on 
the other hand, as straightforward and natural 
as it is possible for them to be. Young Smuggle- 
fuss had brought his school-chum, Henry Nettle- 
ford, on a visit to Ganges Hall; and, being an 
open noble-hearted fellow, like his friend, he 
was very soon impressed with the elder sister, who 
was by no means backward in her encouragements. 
The affair might have come to be a match had 
not Darsham Typos Ghurr, a great East India 
prince, come as a guest to a Mansion House 
banquet, where he recognizes the sheriff, pays 
pointed attention to his daughter, and accepts 
an invitation to Ganges Hall to review the 
Streatham and Tooting Rifle Corps, of which 
young Smugglefuss is captain. This leads to 
a proposal on the part of the prince; and Miss 
Smugglefuss sees the approaching realization of 
her wildest dreams. We dare not follow the rest 
of the story ; and, if the reader desires, which we 
are sure he will, to follow out the fortunes of the 
various personages of the drama, and satisfy him- 
self as to how the “moths” become “singed,” he 
will turn to the volumes themselves. It remains 
for us simply to say that a more readable or a 
more laughable book we have seldom seen. The 
descriptions of City feasts, the insight we get into 
City customs, and above all into the feelings and 
modes of thought of the uneducated but wealthy 
upstart, especially when the ignorance is coupled 
with a mean soul, and the vivid glimpses we 
get of different sections of the labouring classes, 
the foundation of all this wealth, are all of a 
remarkable kind, bringing to the reader know- 
ledge as well as pleasure. A satirical vein no 
doubt runs through the book, but the satire is 
softened with a fine humour, and both are founded 
upon the eternal truth of human nature. The 
meeting of Mrs. Smugglefuss and Mrs. Buikin- 
fuddle in the house of the latter on the occasion 
of old Smugglefuss being knighted is a bit of 
description worthy of Dickens himself. The grand 
goings on at Ganges Hall, too, as ‘well as the 
quieter doings at Henry Nettleford’s father’s on 
Tower Hill, and the never-to-be-forgotten honey- 
moon of the prince and princess, are all exquisite 
in their way, and worked out with much artistic 
feeling. None willtake up “ Singed Moths” and 
lay it down unfinished. 

Cecil Forrester. A Novel. By Frederick 
Sheridan. Two Volumes. (Newby.) — Mr. 
SHERIDAN is an old Etonian, he tells us; and, had 
he not, we should have guessed it all the same; 
for his descriptions are too truthful and his enthu- 
siasm too real for any doubt on the subject. He 
abominates the competitive examination system, 
and goes in for Eton and the public schools of 
England as they were. There 1s a knowledge of 
the world, too, in his book, as well as an acquain- 
tance and even intimacy with the ways and habits 
of the class he describes, all bespeaking an Etonian 
origin. But it is in developing and describing the 
tender instincts common to all classes that the 
author of “ Cecil Forrester” shows his power, and 
in portraying the eternal weaknesses, passions, 
and aspirations of our nature that we recognize 
his mastery. Cecil Forrester is the castaway child 
of a wicked man, who had married the mother 
under an assumed name, and who, in order that 
he might wed one more worthy of his rank, aban- 
doned her to infamy and death. The child 
narrowly escaped the fate of his mother ; and, after 
being carried about the country in the arms of a 
poor begging outcast, the groom of the Rey. Mr. 
Sinclair picks them both up on the roadside, one 
snowy Christmas night, and carries them home, 
more dead than alive, in the carriage to his worthy 
master. In fact, the poor woman dies that night, 
and the clergyman, looking upon the child as a 
Providential charge, adopts him and gives him the 
education of a gentleman. The father in the 
meantime marries a beautiful lady of his own rank, 
cousin and former lover of this very Mr. Sinclair ; 
but he very soon returns to his evil courses ; and 
with the coronet there comes to the proud lady 
much humiliation and sorrow. In due course the 
neglected marchioness bears a son, a fragile fair- 
haired child, who soon becomes the one joy of her 
existence. At the proper age she takes him to 
Eton, and the first to take kindly notice of the 
timid delicate lad is Cecil Forrester, a fine dark- 
haired noble boy—the foundling, in short, taken in 
fifteen years before by the Rev. Mr. Sinclair. A 
fast friendship springs up between them, and the 
delighted mother has the noble youth to her house 
in Belgravia. The dissolute man, her husband, is 
not altogether satisfied with this, and begins to 
have doubts about his son’s friend. In s ite, 
however, of his suspicions, not only does il 
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Forrester receive.an invitation down to the place 
in Scotland, but Mr. Sinclair, the discarded lover, 
but now fast friend of her ladyship, receives one 
too. The only other guest was a Charles Rolle, a 
turf man, and a libertine of the most shameless 
kind. He was bosom friend of the marquis. For 
some time back the Rev. Mr. Sinclair has been 
instituting inquiries to discover the father of Cecil, 
and with that view has engaged an able detective. 
The letter containing the successful issue of his 
labours reached the good man at Glenailsa Castle, . 
and its contents paralyzed him almost by provi 
incontestably that the father of the boy was his 
present host, Lord Langmuir. What these dis- 
closures led to will be found fully related in the 
second volume. If this is a first effort at novel- 
writing, we entertain for our author high hopes. 
He possesses both force and delicacy, tenderness 
as well as power, and a confidence in himself that 
hesitates at no difficulty, and dares to grasp and 
fix for us situations the most momentous and 
terrible. The race for the Doncaster Cup, the 
parting at Eton and the interview between 
mother and child afterwards, also between her 
ladyship and Charles Rolle, and, lastly, the 
tragic scenes enacted at the Castle, are all beauti- 
fully conceived and worked out, and some of them 
will rest abidingly in the memory. This is high 
praise, and we hope the author will think so. 

Alfred Tennyson: A Lecture delivered in the 
Town Hall, Prahran, October 10th, 1864. (Mel- 
bourne: Samuel Mullen.)—Iwn this discourse Mr. 
Henry Edward Watts has asserted before an 
audience at the antipodes that the present age is 
the true age of poetry. It excels in practical ex- 
cellence, but the domain of the Ideal has been 
widened rather than diminished by the rapid 
advances made in the Real. “There are more 
good poets now in England, more true poetry 
written, more earnest readers of Lantn'g than 
during any of what are called the classic ages.” 
We agree with the lecturer in bis estimate of the 
age, and of the power and genius of Mr.‘Tennyson, 
of whose chief pieces an account is given; but, in 
order to render justice to the present Laureate, 
we do not think it necessary to depreciate Lord 
Byron, who was certainly a true poet. The con- 
cluding lines of the “ Ulysses” are appropriately 
quoted as appearing to have a special reference to 
the youth and vigour of life among our Australian 
fellow-countrymen. 

The Witness of the Eucharist; or, the Institu- 
tion and Early Celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
considered as an Evidence of the Historical Truth 
of the Gospel Narrative and of the Christian Doe- 
trine of the Atonement, being the Norrisian Prize 
Essay for 1863. By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Pp. 177.)—Tue writer first glances 
at “the phenomena of Christian worship,” and 
compares it with the ancient, both Jewish and 
Pagan. He then points to the great religious 
revolution throughout the world, in the matter of 
sacrifice, and examines the various explanations of 
it. He next goes over the Gospel narrative and 
compares the early public ministry with the later; 
and finally he comes to “the Institution of the 
Eucharist”’ itself, and shows the mode of its cele- 
bration in our Lord’s time, and in the days of the 
early Christians, and concludes by showing the 
spirit in which the whole idea ought to be ap- 
proached, and “the adaptation of the Eucharist 
to human wants.” 

Annals of the Church in Slaithwaite, near Hud- 
dersfield, from 1593 to 1864; in Five Lectures, 
with a Continuation and Notes. By Charles 
Augustus Hulbert, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Slaithwaite-cum-Lingards, author of the “ Gospel 
Revealed to Job.” (Longman & Co.; Hudders- 
field: J. Brook. Pp. 244.)—Ovr author is an 
earnest churchman, and narrates the annals of his 
church and the story of its various incum- 
bents in a genial spirit. He is not above 
gossip, and will occasionally have his little joke ; 
but, for all that, he has managed to uce a 
book which will interest people who never heard 
of the ancient Chapelry of Slaithwaite, its romantic 
valley, and its mineral baths. 

English Common Sense versus Foreign Fallacies 
in Questions of Religion. By John Du Boulay. 
(Rivingtons. Pp. 55.)—Tuer drift and spirit of 
this brochure may be gathered from the following : 
—“The Protestant faith having been recently 
assailed by M. Ernest Renan on one side and by 





Dr. Newman on the other, each using weapons of 
the newest construction, and it being the duty of 
all interested in that faith to aid in repelling such 
assaults, this treatise is offered as the author's 
contribution to so good a cause. / 

Twenty Discourses delivered before the Friends 
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and Spring of 1863. By Andrew Jackson Davis, | 


author of several volumes on the Harmonial Phi- 
losophy. (New York: Plumb & Co. Pp. 434.) 
—Tuis is another volume of the trenchant order, 
and its author is a “harmonial philosopher,” 
whatever that may mean. He “ wonders how 
men can live or die worshipping the idol of 
theology, and believing in any creed in Chris- 
tendom.” . 

The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Know- 
ledge for Families, Emigrants, and Colonists. 
(Houlston and Wright.)—Tis book, handy in 
size, in spite of its 756 well-filled pages, should 
certainly prove useful to those for whom it is 
intended. It bears evidences of having been con- 
scientiously written and compiled, and includes 
many matters not usually found in similar works. 
Thus the first and last articles deal with Aaron 
and Zythium respectively—the former a physician 
of the Alexandrian school, the latter a beverage 
much affected by the old physicians. Of course 
the object of a work of this kind is not to supersede 
the office of the physician, but to afford help to 
those out of the reach of professional advice, 
and in cases where prompt action is necessary and 
the “«loctor” is long in coming from any reason. 
In such cases it will be found eminently useful. 

An Algerian Monkey versus British Apes: a 
Satirical, Political, Poetical Squib. By the 
“Spectre.” With Twenty-six Illustrations by W. 
Schwenck Gilbert.—Tue illustrations to the 
“Poetical Squib” are very droll and clever ; but the 
verses, which are in the Anapestic tetrameter 
measure, are very audacious. 

The Blackheathen.—Tuis is not, as might at 
first sight be supposed, a tract in favowr of the 
conversion of negroes. It is the first number of 
the quarterly magazine of the Blackheath Pro- 

rietary School, which, under its Jate chief, Dr. 
kaleve, has risen to some eminence, and now 
craves an organ of its own. We are glad to have 
the opportunity of bestowing a word of encourage- 
ment on an enterprise in every way worthy of it. 
The preface is a plain, sensible account of the 
intentions of the editors. Among the papers, 
“ Cricket” and “The Paper Chase” seem the 
best. The former contains a morsel of the history 
of the great game, which we recommend the author 
to continue and develope ; the latter is a spirited 
and well-told report of a day of fearful excite- 

ent at Hare and Hounds, ending with a few 
practical hints to farmers. The poetry is not 
amiss, though a little improvable by practice ; and, 
on the whole, asa start, the number 1s a creditable 
effort. It is curious to notice how the fashions and 
ways of public schools—like those of the larger 
communities outside them—change. Compare, 
for instance, the DBlackheathen with the old 
Rugby Magazine, started in 1834. The difference 
is most remarkable. Out of the thirteen articles 
in the Blackheathen no less than nine are 
devoted to celebrating the joys and sorrows of 
athletic sports. In no one article is there a 
reference to scholarship or study. The Rugby 
first number, on the other hand, has not only a 
great deal of literary merit throughout, but the 
subjects are either of a lite cast, or such as to 
be of interest to those outside the charmed circle 
* of school; while two are serious essays on the 
studies of the place. Into the question of the 
causes or advantages of this change we need not 
enter ; but it is plain that, however good field-sport 
may be, school is designed for something more 
than to make the boys good cricketers and foot- 
ball players; and we think the Blackheathens 
might take a leaf out of the book of their Rugby 
brothers with advantage, and let their second 
number contain a stronger infusion of the literary 
element. The school has turned out so many 
good scholars, and contains so many rising ones, 
that there can be no difficulty in doing this. 

La Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Décembre, 1864. 
—Tuxe most staunch admirer of solid literary food 
must admit that the Revue des Deux Mondes is 
at times a little heavy. Poésessing, as it does, the 
twofold character of a magazine and a review, its 
editors do not always, perhaps, give sufficient 
importance to the lighter element, The present 
number is a case in point. It opens with an 
article on the recent Presidential election in the 
United States, written by M. Laugel, who, like 
one of our own countrymen, is studying 
“ America in the Midst of the War.” That, at 
any rate, is the gencral title of what promises to 
be a series of articles from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Then we have a paper on the’ “ Physical 
Hi and ‘Colonitation of Australis,” with a 

il reference to the gold mines. M. Louis 

tho prolestorships of Folidcal Roonomy in 
on th ips olifical Economy in 
France; M. Emile Burnouf, the second of his 








studies on the “ Science of Religion, its Method 
and its Limits ;” it is entitled “The Great Reli- 
gions and their Origins.’”” Besides these, we have 
a few pages on “ Psychology from the Time of 
Jouffroy,” by M. Paul Janet of the Institute, and 
a review of Madame de Gasparin’s “ Tristesses 
Humaines,” by M. Charles de Rémusat of the 
Academy. This book was noticed, many months 
ago, in THe Reaper (6 February, 1864) ; but it 
is a peculiarity of French periodical literature 
that it generally takes its time in dealing with 
new works. M. de Rémusat, though he does not 
think that Madame de Gasparin has succeeded in 
finding an antidote for the ills of life, speaks in 
higher terms of her eloquent but fragmentary and 
rhapsodical book than we should feel inclined to 
do. M. Montéqut treats a kindred subject. He 
reviews the Comte Agénor de Gasparin’s book on 
happiness and M. Paul Janet’s “ Philosophie de 
Bonheur”—neither of which is new. With the 
praise bestowed on this latter work we can entirely 
agree. Its an excellent practical and theoretical 
treatise on the subject. Of a somewhat higher 
character than the articles we have enumerated 
are some fifty pages of Italian reminiscences by 
the brilliant M. ‘Taine, and the concluding portion 
of one of Mr. George Meredith’s novels, translated 
by M. Forgues. M. Forcade’s ‘‘ Chronique de la 
Quinzaine” is chiefly devoted to an examination 
of the state of political affairs at home. He notices 
a work on “The Future and the Bonapartes,” 
which is exciting some attention in France at 
present, and also calls for greater electoral freedom, 
taking for his text the recent disgraceful trial 
* of the thirteen.” 





NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


The Pupil Teacher's and Student's Handbook of 
Scripture. By George Turner, Head Master of 
Queensbury (late Queen’s Head) School, Halifax. 
(Longman & Co.)—TuiIs manual is designed to 
meet the wants of those who are looking forward 
to the examinations held by Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools. It contains an analysis of 
the Four Gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles, 
the historical geography of all the principal 
places in the Holy Land, alphabetically arranged, 
and 550 questions on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. To teachers and students the work will 
be of great service. 

An Arithmetic for the Use of Schools and 
Siudents preparing for Examination, with an 
Appendix on the Metrical System. By J. Froysell, 
B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. (Longman & Co.) 
—School Class-Book of Arithmetic. Parts I.and 
II. By Barnard Smith, M.A., Rector of Glaston, 
Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. (Macmillan.) — A 
Practical Arithmetic for Elementary Schools. 
By James Currie, Principal of the Church of 
Scotland Training School, Edinburgh. Constable’s 
Educational Series. (Edinburgh: Thomas Laurie.) 
—Mnr. FRoyYsELL’s treatise is one of great practical 
utility, being extremely clear in definition and 
judicious in arrangement. The examples are well 
selected and meet all ordinary requirements in 
arithmetic; but we would not advise the student 
preparing for examination to restrict his reading 
to this or to any one volume on arithmetic. For 
national and elementary schools nothing could be 
better than Mr. Smith’s little manuals, which are 
already extensively used. Mr, Cuarrie’s book is 
the production of one thoroughly versed in the 
practical work of teaching and familiar with the 
desiderata of the class-room. The four elementary 
operations of arithmetic are treated with great 
fulness, just as the thorough-going teacher would 
desire. To such the book will prove very satis- 
factory. 

Petit Musée de Littérature Francaise; or, 
Gems of French Literature in Prose and Verse. 
By M. Le Page, Professor of the French Language 
in London, author of “L’Echo de Paris,” &c. 
(Virtue Brothers..\—M. Lz Pace devotes one 
volume to the prose writers and another to the 

ts of France, the perusal of whose effusions he 
declares to be an inexhaustible source of delight. 
The eminent names of French literature are well 
represented, and the chronological and critical 
notices prefixed to the extracts from the writers 
of each century from the fourteenth to the nine- 
teenth form a very useful characteristic of these 
volumes, from which the student may obtain a 
very good idea of the literature of our lively 
neighbours. 

_ Exercices de Conversation, ou Recueil de Scénes 
tirée des Cluvres de nos meilleurs Auteurs 
Dramatiques rains. — Exercices Epis- 
tolaires a l Usage des Etrangers qui désirent se 
perfeetionner dans la Pratique de la Correspon- 
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dance Francaise. Par Victor Richon, de? Université 
de Paris.—A New French Grammar. By Noel 
and Chapsal. Translated into English by A. 
Barnett. (Williams and Norgate.)—I?T is not 
difficult to acquire such a knowledge of French 
as will enable one to make out the senee of a 
French author, but to speak and write French 
well—hic labor, hoc opus est. To bring about this 
desirable consummation M. Richon’s two volumes 
will prove of essential service. The “ conversa- 
tions” from the dialogues of lively French drama- 
tists amuse, while they fix in the memory the 
idioms of the language ; and the “ letters,” written 
in a simple, easy style, afford excellent models of 
French correspondence. The well-known gram- 
mar of Messrs. Noel and Chapsal needs no new 
recommendation; but Mr. Barnett’s translation 
of it has this advantage, that it can at once be 
placed in the hands of those beginning to learn 
French, and so save the trouble and confusion 
likely to arise from the employment of different 
styles of grammar. ‘The translation seems all 
that can be desired. 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. By 
Archibald Bryce, LL.D., Trin. Coll., Dudlin, one 
of the Classical Masters in the High School of 
Edinburgh. (Nelson and Sons.) —WITH superior 
paper and typography, simplicity and accuracy of 
statement, clear and methodical arrangement, and 
all necessary fulness of detail, this Grammar 
ought to become a favourite with teachers and 
pupils. In addition to his,own excellent sum- 
mary of Syntax, the author gives Ruddiman’s 
Rules, whose value to young scholars the ex- 

erienced tutor well knows. Thorough drilling 
in Accidence and Syntax is no doubt irksome 
work, but without it there can be no accurate 
scholarship ; and this really excellent manual of 
Dr. Bryce’s is well entitled to the attention of all 
painstaking, thorough-going instructors. 

A Comprehensive Dictionary of English Syno- 
nyms. By William Carpenter. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by Rev. W. Webster, M.A., 
King’s College, London, late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. (W. Tegg.)—To those seek- 
ing a mastery over the English tongue, and with- 
out access to more elaborate and exhaustive works 
on the subject, this little volume cannot fail to be 
acceptable. The collection of synonyms is ample, 
and the arrangement secures their being. easily 
got at. The addition of a list of words, phrases, 
and quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages renders the little 
manual more useful to the class for whom it is 
intended. 

A Catechism of Familiar Things, their History 
and the Events which led to their Discovery ; with 
a Short Explanation of some of the principal 
Natural Phenomena, for the Use of Schools and 
Families. By Emily Elisabeth Willement. Third 
Edition. (Virtue Brothers.)—Tuis is a book 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, explaining 
some hundred of “familiar things.” It contains 
a great amount of information on many topics 
respecting which children are apt to put questions 
to parents and teachers oftener than the answer 
is at hand. 

European History, in a Series of Biographies 
Srom the Beginning of the Christian Ira till the 
Present Time. By David Pryde, M.A., Lecturer 
on the English Language and Literature in the 
School of Arts, Edinburgh, and author of “ Bio- 
ee Outlines of English Literature,” &c. 
(Edinburgh: Nimmo.)—Mr. Prypg complains 
that the attempts hitherto made to compress 
within one small volume all the events of all the 
countries of Europe during many centuries has 
resulted in producing merely a dreary catalogue 
of kings, battles, dates, and scraps of information 
of every kind, which fail to effect.the great end of 
education—the development of the mind. He 
prefers, therefore, to regard the nations of Europe 
as one great community, and to direct attention 
to those great events which have influenced it in 
whole or in part. Dividing the Christian era into 
eight epochs, he treats of each by an introductory 
chapter on the general state of Furope at the 
time, followed by biographies of the great men who 
moulded the history of the period. The series of 
biographies ranges from Nero to Garibaldi, and 
includes the most renowned names of European 
history. The style is terse and vigorous, and the 
book well adapted to youthful readers, though 
rather to excite than satisfy their curiosity respect- 
ing the characters figuring in its pages. 

Outlines of English History; with Notices of 
the National Manners and Customs, Dress, Arts, 
Ses of the different Periods, By Henry Ince, 

.A,, and James Gilbert.— Outlines of Roman 
History. By the Rev. Edmund Roger, M.A 
—Outlines of Grecian History. By Edward 
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Walford, M.A. With Two Maps.—Outlines of 
Descriptive Geography, Mathematical, Physico- 
Political, and Statistical. By Professor Wal- 
lace, M.A.,and James Gilbert. Maps.—Jnce and 
Gilbert's Outlines. (W. Kent & Co.)—Eacn of 
these. little manuals is quite a multum in parvo. 
The writers possess rare power of condensation. 
The amount of information given is beyond all 
proportion to the appearance of the several 
volumes, and the stories of Greece and Rome 
especially are very pleasingly told. The sale of a 
uarter of a million of copies of the “ Outlines of 
tnglish History” shows the estimation in which 
it is held by the scholastic profession. 

The Essentials of Spelling: a Comprehensive 
Classification of the Difficulties of English 
Spelling ; with Rules for Spelling and Exercises 
therein, Adapted to the Revised Code and Civil 
Service Examinations, and to Schools generally. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. By HB. 
Jones, B.A. (Pitman.)—THeE plan of this treatise 
is based on the principles enunciated by Professor 
Max Miller, and the execution appears to merit 
his eulogium prefixed to the book: “The some- 
what unwieldy subject of English spelling is so 
skilfully handled, that I can well believe the little 
manual has found favour in the eyes of practical 
schoolmasters.’’ 

Easy Readings from the History of England, 
for the Use of Little Children. By Mary E. C. 
Moore. Edited by the Rev. W. M. Mayow, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, West Brompton. 
(Masters.)—Tuis little book is well adapted to 
those for whom it is designed —“ Church boys 
from five to eight years of age.” 

The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan.— 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Shilling Entertaining Library. — Key to the 
Standard Manual of Arithmetic. By J. 8. 
Laurie.—The New Standard Primer; or, the Easy 
Hornbook. By J. 8. Laurie. (Thomas Murby ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) — Mr. Lavrte’s 
“Shilling Entertaining Library” is a series of 
reprints of the most popular works in English 
literature. The volumes are tastefully bound and 
cleverly illustrated. His “ Key” will be very 
acceptable to those teachers using his Arithmetic, 
and his “ Easy Hornbook” to those having the 
charge of young beginners. 
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Acrostics In Prose ano Verss. A Sequel to “ Double 
Acrostics by Various Authors.” Edited by A. E. H. 
limo., pp. 233. Bexworth. 2s. 6d. 

ALFORD (Henry, D.D.) Letters from Abroad. Cr, 8vo., pp. 
vii—269. Struhan. 7s. 6d. 

HE (Thomas). Pictures and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 
p- 165. Bell and Daidy. 5s, 

AsnuwortH (John). Strange Tales from Humble Life. 
Second Series. Fecap. 8vo., cl. sd., pp. 178. Manchester: 
Micklem. Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

Beavtirut Picrure-Boox (The). Drawings by Harrison 
Weir, &c. Coloured. 4to.,bds. Routledge. 5s. 

BuiunveEL.t (John W. F.,M.D.) The Muscles and their Story, 
from the Earliest times; — the whole ‘Text of 
Mercurialis, and the Opinions of other Writers, Ancient 
and Modern, on Mental and Bodily Development. Cr. 
8vo., pp. xvi—304. Chapman and Hall. 9s. 

Boox anv 1Ts Misstons (The). Past and Present. Edited 
by L.N.R. Vol.9. 1864. 8vo., pp- vi—356. Kent. 4s. 
BralTHwaite’s Retrospect or Mepicine. Edited by W. 
Braithwaite, M.D., and James Braithwaite,M.D. Vol. 50. 
July to December, 1864. Post S8yo., pp. xxxvi—398. 

Simpkin, _6s. 

Bunyan’s Pirertm’s Proeress. With Life of the Author, 
and lanatory Notes by the Rev. W. Mason, Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8vo., og. ms, Collins, 1s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pitcrim’s Progress. With Sixty-five Original 
Illustrations by David and William B. Scott; and a Critical 
Essay on Bunyan and the Pilgrim’s Progress, by Lord 
Macaulay. ew Edition. Imp. 8vo., pp. xlviii—137. 
Fullerton. 20s. 

Burr (George DY Instructions in Practical Surveying 
To aphical Plan Drawing, and Sketching Groun 
without Instruments. Fourth Edition. With Illustra- 
tiona, Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi—219. Murray. 6s, 

Cuapman (Henry T., F.R.C.8.) Varicose Veins: their 
Nature, Consequences, and ‘Treatment, Palliative and 
Curative. Second Edition. Post 8vo., pp. viii—103. 
Churchill. 38.6d. 

CuristTian’s Penny Macazine (The), and Friend of the 
People. Vol.19. 12mo., pp. 328. Snow. 1s, 6d. 

Curistmas Hotty AND THe River or Lire. An All oy: 
By Semper Fidelis. 32mo., ci. sd., pp. 43. Coggesh : 
Coventry. Simpkin. 1s.- 

Cuurca or Encitanp MaGazine (The). Vol. 57. July to 
December 1864. Imp. 8vo., pp. 474. Hughes. 

Corrin (Madame). E ; or, the Exiles of Siberia. A 

. Feap. 8vo., pp. 125. Nimmo. 1s. 

Craic (Isa). Duchess Agnes, &c, heap. 8vo., pp. 228. 
Strahan. 5s. 

Dorotny FrrEBRACE; OR, THE ARMOURER’S DAUGHTER OF 
Birmincuam. By the Author of *‘ Whitefriars,” &c. Three 
Volumes. Post Svo., pp. 984. Bentley. 318. 6d. 

Entomo.oaistr’s Manuva. (The) for 1865. Fcap. 8vo., bds., 
pp. 151. Van Voorst. 2s. 6d. 

Four Litrrie Peor.e anp THEIR Frienps, Feap. 8vo., pp. 
128. Nimmo. 1s. 

yong c Benjamin) the Printer-boy. Feap. 8vo., pp. 120. 

mmo. 18. 

Friswewt (J. Hain). Familiar Words; an Index Verborum, 
or Quotation Handbook, with Parallel Passages of Phrases 
which have become Embedded in our English Tongue. 
Sm. cr, 8vo., pp. vili—435. Low. 7s. 6d. ; 

Guex (W. Cunningham), Treatise on the Law relating to 
Seedlite ta Lae valaninn be te Hanoee) ‘cf Mebemnen 

Ww ces 

injarious to Health ent ts the Prevention of Diseases, 

the Statutes and Cases. Third Edition. 12mo., pp. 
xxx—9389. Butterworth. 188, 

Gospet Missionary (The) for 1864. Vol. 14. 16mo., pp. 188. 


Bell and Daldy. 18, 
( Orator. New Edition. 12mo, 


.) British 
: Heywood and Son, Simpkin, 3, 
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GREENWoop (James). Adventures of Seven Four-Footed 
Foresters. N: by Themselves. With Illustrations. 
Feap, 8vo., pp. 38. Ward and Lock. 5s. 

Home anp Foreign Service; or, Picrornes 1x ACTIVE 
CHRISTIAN Lire. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vili—356. Nisbet. 5s. 
Homer’s Iutap. Translated into Blank Verse. By Ichabod 
Charles Wright, M.A. Books 13 to 18. Cr. Svo., sd., pp. 
235. Macmillan. 5s, 
IrvING (Washington). Tales of a Traveller. (Bell and 
rg Elzevir Series.) Feap. 8vo., pp. xii—457. Bell and 


'y. 5s. 

Jones (Rey, Robert). Battle of Flodden Field. 18mo. 
Blackwoods.. 3s. 60. 

Kavanaou (Arthur). Cruise of the R. ¥. 8. Eva. With 
Illustrations. 8vo., pp. xi—217. Hodges and Smith. i0s.6d. 

Kaye (John William). History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857—1858. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. nd Edition. 
8vo., pp. xvi—656. W.H. Allen. 188. 

Krary (Annie and E.) Little Wanderlin, and other Fairy 
Tales. Roy. 18mo., pp. 349. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Lapres’ Treasury (The), An Illustrated Magazine of Enter- 
taining Literature, &«, &c. Edited by Mrs. Warren, 
Vol. 8. Imp. 8yo., pp. 380, Halston. 

LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE Dustin Younc MEeEn’s 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN CONNEXION WITH THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, DURING THE YEAR 1864. Cr. 
8yo., pp. vili—356. Hodges and Smith, 4s. 

Lez (Holme). In the Silver Age: “ Essays—that is, Dispersed 
Meditations.”’ Two Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Smith and Elder. 12s. 

Lire’s Patus; or, Sprrirvat Inrivence. By the Author 
of “Gentle Influence,” &c. Feap. 8vo., pp. 194, Saunders 


and Utley. 3s. 6d. 

Liturput Lever. With Dlustrations. §q. cr. 8vo., pp. 
112. Strahan, 5s. 

LittLe THreaps: Tancte THreap, GoLpeEN THREAD, AND 
SILVER THREAD. I cap. 8vo., pp. 124. Nimmo. 1s. 

Luke. Quietness and Assurance for Ever: being Brief 
Memorials of Jane Auchinlech Luke. By her Husband. 
With Portrait. Cr. Svo., pp. viii—200. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 


Macraren (Alexander). rmons preached in Manchester. 
4 ~ eg Edition, Fcap. 8vo., pp. viii—348. Macmillan. 


4s. 6d. 

Manners. Gems of German Poetry. Trenslated by 
John Manners. Imp. lémo., pp. viili—87. Blackwoods, 3s. 6d. 

Martin (William). Heroism of Boyhood; or, What Boys 
have Done. Llustrated. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vi—282. Darton 
and Hodge. 

Menscuixorr, The Perils of Greatness; the Story of Alex- 
ander Menschikoff. Translated from the German. Fcap. 
Svo., pp. 124. Nimmo. 1s. 

Mission Freip (The). A Monthly Record of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society; for the Propagation of the Gospel at 
Home aoe Abroad. Vol 9. Cr. Svo., pp. 236. Bell and 
Daldy. i 

Mitver (Max). Handbooks forthe Study of Sanskrit. The 
Krtopadesa. Book 1. ‘ext only. Koy. 8vo. Longman, 


$s. Od. 

Murray (Ruth). Dumara. Three Volumes. Post Svo., pp. 
810. Smith and Elder. 31s. 6d. 

Nessitt (Emily G.) Stories about St. Paul. lémo., pp. 142. 
Hatchard, 2s. 6d. 

Oaitvy (Dorothea and Donalé). Doron. Poems. Cr. 8vo. 
Blackwoods. 3s. 6d. . 

Oup Crry (The) and its Highways and Byways. Sketches of 
Curious Customs, Characters, Incidents, Scenes, and 
Events, illustrative of London Life in Olden Times. 
By Aleph. With Illustrations. Post 8vo., pp. viii—s90. 
Collingridge. 7s. 6d. 

Outp Nurse’s Book or Ruymes, JInGies, AND DITTIEs. 
Edited and Illustrated by Charles H. Bennett. Second 
Edition, Sm. 4to., pp. 66. Grigith and Farran,. Plain, 
$s. 6d.; coloured, 6s. ‘ 

= BrBLe Woman’s Knock, 18mo., cl., sd., pp. 56. Nisbet. 


Pennetyu. The Family Fairy Tales; or, Glimpses of Elfland 
at Heatherston Hall. Edited by Cholmondeley Pennell. 
lilustrated, Second Edition. With the Story of Little 
Spider Face, now told for the first time. Sq. cr. 8vo., 
pp. vii—225. Hotten. Plain, 4s. 6d.; coloured, 5s. 6d. 

Puuprr (The). Sermons by Eminent Living Ministers. 
Vol. 8. Containing Eighty-four Sermons. 6vo., pp. 46. 
Ovgice. 7s. 6d, a 

Savarin (Brillat). Handbook of Deming ; or, Corpulency 
and Leanness Scieutifically Considered. Comprising the 
Art of Dining on Correct Principles, consistent with Easy 
Digestion, the Avoidance of Corpulency, and the Cure of 
Leanness ; together with special Remarks on these Sub- 
jects. Translated by L. F. Simpson. ‘third Edition, Feap. 
Svo., pp. 170. Longman. Hs. 6d. 

Semmes. The Log of the Alabamaand the Sumter. From 
the Private Journals and other Papers of Commander R. 
Semmes, C.S.N., and other Officers. Abridged from the 
Library Edition. Post 8vo., pp. xi~297. Saunders and 
Otley. 6s. , 

Sawaut (Mrs.) Little Forester and his Friend. A Ballad of 
the Olden Time. Sq. 12mo., pp.101. Jarrold, 2s.6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. A Reprint of the First Edition, the Folio of 
1623. Part 3, The 'I'zagedies. Feap.4to. Booth. 10s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE AS PUT FORTH IN 1623. A Reprint of Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
hag ey: according > = ee Originall Copies. Fceap. 
4to., pp. xvi—9¥3. Booth. . Od. 

Sune Wau. By Major A. The Sixteenth Edition, newly 
Edited and completely Revised, with an on the 
Theory of the Modern Scientific Game, by Professor P. 
The whole specially adapted for the Instruction, Improre- 
ment, and’Encouragement of Players in Domestic les. 
Feap. 8vo., cl. sd. pp. x—147._ Longman. 3s. 6d. 

Sairx (C. M.) Elione; ae in Lernneee: aTale. Post 
8vo., pp. 209. Murray & Co. . . 

Smiru (Soutinroed. M.D.) Philosophy of Health; or, An 
Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary Conditions 
conducive to Human Longevity and Happiness. Eleventh 
Edition, Sovtees and Enlarged. 8vo., pp. xiii — 306, 
Longman, ° 

Snare (Joseph, L.D.S8., R.C.S.)_Electro-Dentistry Facts, 
A Coeerenone, fn os. 8vo., sd., pp. 31, 

verpool: Howell. Simpkin. 18, 

Srour’s (Louis) Aubormogregt. Translated from the Ger- 

man, pyright Edition. §8vo., pp-ix—342, Longman, 


14s. 
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pp. 123. Nimmo, 1s. 
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his Descent. A True Story of the Middle Ages. With 
— Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. 296. Ward and Lock. 
8. 6d. 

Taytor (Tom). Balladsand Songsof Brittany. Translated 

from the Barsaz-Breiz of Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 

margué, With some of the al Melodies. Har- 

monized by Mrs. Tom Taylor. With Illustrations. Feap. 

4to., ,. xxii—239. Macmillan, 12s. 

Turee Burtoys (The). A Fairy Tale. With Illustratiofis. 

Sq. 12mo., bds., pp. 24. Bosworth, Plain, 2s. 6d.; cold., 


3s, 6d. 7 
Timps (John, F.S.A.) Walks and Talke about London. 
Cr, 8v0., pp. xii—311. Lockwood. 8s.6d. 
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Third Edition. Cr. 8vo., pe. v—279. Macmillan. 5s. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


\W* are informed that early in the new year an 
Y evening journal is to be started upon a novel 
plan, the basis of which is that the news shal! be 
given in good straightforward English ; while, as 
for the rest of the paper, it shall consist altogether 
of original articles by independent and authorita- 
tive writers. The paper is to be a small one, 
handsomely printed. a 

A VERY interesting small octavo volume relating 
to the Nestorian Churches has been published by 
the Rey. George Brindle Teh under the 
title of ‘‘The Christians of St. Thomas, and their 
Liturgies ; comprising the Anaphore of St. James, 
St. Peter, and the Twelve Apostles; Mar Dio- 
nysius, Mar Xystus, and Mar Evannio; together 
with the Ordo Communis. Translated from a 
Syriac MS. obtained in Travancore,” 

In the Royal Library at Windsor are two col- 
lections known respectively as the ‘‘ Cumberland 
Papers” and the “Stuart Papers.” The first con- 
sists of letters, &c., collected by the uncle of 
George ITI., William Henry, Duke of Cumberland, 
the victor at Culloden, all relating to the affairs 
of England and Europe during the whole of his 
official life. The other forms a series of letters, 
documents, &¢., several thousands in all collected 
by the exiled Stuarts, and relating more particu- 
larly to the period between 1716 and 1770. The 
papers have been arranged in chronological order, 
and a calendar is being made, the late Prince Cone 
sort having desired that, if possible, this calendar 
should be printed for general use, and that, as 
soon as the papers were in a condition to be con- 
sulted by those who required more specific infor- 
mation than the calendar would give, they should 
be made accessible tothem. Amongst other docu- 
ments said to be of great interest are some gelatin 
to the secret visit made by Prince Charles Edwa: 
to London in the year 1750, and to his profession 
of Protestantism. Having been submitted by Mr, 
Woodward, the librarian, to the notice of tho 
Queen, her Majesty has been pleased to command 
him to make them publicly known, considering 
them too valuable a contribution to the exact 
knowledge of our history at that period to remain 
dormant until the publication of the calendar. 
In a letter, however, which appeared in the Zimes 
of Thursday, Lord Stanhope, who has had free 
access to these papers, inclines to consider them 
of but little value. 

Dr. Cureton’s “ Ancient Syriac Documenta 
relative to the Earliest Establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Edessa and the neighbouring Countries, 
from the year after Our Lord’s Ascension to the 
beginning ofthe Fourth Century,” with a Preface 
by W. Wright, of the British Museum, is just 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 

Mr. Botton Cornry has printed and privately 
circulated his “ Argument on the Assumed Birth- 
day of Shakespeare.” His object is to show the 
current notion on the subject to be ill-founded. 

Messrs. Cassetn & Co. will issue, on the 
18th of January, No. 1 of a new and enlarged 
series of Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, 





.which is to form “a school of self-culture, no 


less than a pleasant source of intellectual instrue- 
tion in muscular out-door games and in-door 
recreations.” There are to be tales both serial and 
short, editor’s gossip, domestic economy, &c., and 
engraved illustrations of a higher character than 
those usually met with in similar publications. 
Mr. Freperick Boun has sent us three varieties, 
of his “ Diaries without Dates,” and his little 
useful “Pocket Reminder.” Wehave also received, 
from Messrs, Suttaby, “The Boy’s Own Pocket Book 
for the Year 1865,” the very book for boys at 
public schools, with rules of cricket, football, and 
other out-door games, and mueh other useful 
information. From Mr. Stevens we have Gutch’s 
“Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack 
for the Year 1865,” the most wonderful of books 
of its class, a capital cyclopedia for the waistcoat 
pote which has now been before the public 
or a quarter of a century. 
Tuk Lords of the Admiralty have ee to 
be exhibited at the Crystal Palace twoof thea 
Pree which have been submitted to experimental 


plates of iron, 
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the monster guns and shot which have lately 
excited so much attention. Accompanying these 
armour-plates are several varieties of steel and 
«iron shots, from those weighing 500 Ib. to the or- 
dinary 68-pounder, also a piece of a 13} in. armour- 
late—the thickest ever rolled, the entire plate 
heaving been 17 ft. long by 6 ft. 10in. broad, and 
weighing 28 tons. 

THE Belgian Commission of the Dublin Inter- 
national Exhibition, at whose head we are 
glad to see M. Fortamps, the able Commis- 
sioner of 1862, has forwarded the list of 
Belgian manufacturers who purpose to become 
exhibitors. Lace occupies a prominent posi- 
tion, and Belgium will be remarkably well 
represented in this important branch of in- 
dustry. Messrs. Cail, Halot, and Co. have 
promised railway and agricultural machinery and 
engine tools. Chemical manufactures will include 
ultramarine, soaps, and perfumery. Liége will 
send a large display of arms, especially rifles, and 
Ghent a collection of leather goods. Metallic 
manufactures, glass, and china—all will be well 
represented ; it is only necessary to mention the 
name of Dufour among the goldsmiths, Demol 
for porcelain, and Bogaerts for bronzes. The best 
specimens of the modern Belgian school of paint- 
ing will have a place in the Exhibition, including 

ictures by Billoin, Kindermans, Keelhoff, 

ffiaen, Van Moer, Van Severdonck, Verboek- 
hoven, and Willems. Among the sculptors and 
medallists are Fraikin, the two Geefs, and 
Wiener. 

ReErort says that the lost books of the Annals of 
Tacitus, relating to the reign of Caligula, have 
been discovered in Catania, in pulling down an 
ancient edifice, 

Tue fifty-fifth part of “ The Encyclopedia of 
Arts and Sciences” in the Welsh language has 
been published. This work is interesting, as it 
will doubtless be the last attempt on a large scale 
to promote the education of the people of Wales 
by means of the vernacular. Wales is rapidly 
becoming Anglicized by railways and the influx 
of English wealth. 

_ THe last living man of a race should be a study 
for ethnologists and anthropologists. The Hobart 
Town Mercury says:—‘ At the last ball at Govern- 
ment House, Hobart Towrr, there appeared the last 
male aboriginal inhabitant of Tasmania. He was 
~ accompanied by three aboriginal women, the sole 
living representatives of the race beside himself, 
but not of such an age or such an appearance as 
to justify the expectation of any future addition to 
their number. We may, therefore, look upon this 
individual not only as the last man of his race in 
esse, but also in posse. In this there is something 
very serious, if not very affecting. What was to 
have exalted them has tended to their debasement. 
What was to have been a source of prolonged life 
to them asa people has led to their speedier ex- 
tinction. From their first contact with the whites 
until their final separation the tendency was down- 
wards, and it was then too late to arrest the pro- 
gress in that direction. It is not in human nature 
to_be recuperative beyond a certain point. The 
number of the aborigines in the first decade of the 
sey century has been variously estimated— 

y some at 7000, by others at 4000 to 5000 only.” 

THE Opinion Nationale announces that the 
architects of the Paris Exhibition of 1867 have 
received orders to transform the Avenues de la 
Grande Armée and de Neuilly, from the Place de 
l’Are-de-Triomphe to the Seine, into the vast 
Crystal Palace which will be necessary to store 
the treasures which are expected. 

TN a letter'addressed to the Débats by M. Fouillet 
de Conches, editor of the correspondence of Queen 
Marie-Antoinette, the writer states that a dis- 
covery has recently been made in the private 
library of the Emperor of Austria of a series of 
letters between Maria Theresa and her daughter 
Marie-Antoinette, from the marriage of the latter 
to the death of the Empress. There are ninety- 
four letters, of which thirty of the originals have 
been found, and the copies of the others are being 
fully authenticated. M. Arneth, Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Imperial Archives, is about to publish 
this interesting correspondence. 

A MOST important sale by auction is announced 
in the Portuguese papers to take place at Lisbon 
on the 16th of January and following days, con- 
sisting of the libraries of the convents of Estrama- 
dura, sold by order of the government. 

Amonast French publications of the week 
we notice “ Voy icoles en France et en 
oe geal pendant les Années 1860, 1861, et 
1862, 8 le Comte Conrad de Gourcy,” a volume 
of 41 es; a eres of twenty-three pages 
entitled “ Inscriptions des Revers et Plaques du 
Palais de Khorsabad, traduites par M. Joachim 


Ménant ;” the eighth edition of Thierry’s “ Récits 
des Temps Mérovingiens, préeédés de Considéra- 
tions sur l’Histoire de France,” revised and cor- 
rected ; “ uvres Poétiques de Jacques de Champ- 
Repus, Gentilhomme bas-Normand, publiées et 
annotées par Marigues de Champ- — “" 
“Les Hauts Phénoménes de la Magie, précédés 
du Spiritisme Antique, par le Chevalier Gougenot 
des Mousseaux ;” and, in quarto, with 283 illus- 
trations by M. D. Rahoult, engraved by E. Darde- 
lot, “Les Poésies en Patois du Dauphiné, Grenoblo- 
Malhérou.” 

Amonast the newest German publications are 
Dr. Joh. Kelle’s “ Vergleichende Grammatik der 
Germanischen Sprachen, des Gothischen, Hoch- 
deutschen, Niederdeutschen, Angelsiichsischen, 
Englischen, Niederlindischen, Friesischen, Altnor- 
wegisch-Islindischen, Schwedischen, Dianischen ;” 
“Geschichte der Ungrischen Literatur im Mit- 
telalter, von Dr. Franz Toldy, aus dem Ungrischen 
iibersetzt von Moritz Kolbenheyer;” ‘ Kurz- 
gefasste Geschichte Ungarns, von Michael Hor- 
vath, in Deutscher Uebersetzung ;”’ a second and 
enlarged edition of Dr. Edward Roth’s “ Ge- 
schichte unserer Abendliindischen Philosophie: 
Entwicklungs - Geschichte unserer speculativen, 
sowohl philosophischen als religidsen Ideen, von 
ihren ersten Anfingen bis auf die Gegenwart ;” 
an important work, as regards Bulgaria, which, 
for the first time, has its special historian, is 
““Geschichte der Serben und Bulgaren, von 
A. Hilferding, aus dem Russischen;” Gustav 
Freytag’s novel of “Die Verlorne Handschrift,” 
in three volumes; a first novel by Dr. Wil- 
brandt, author of ‘ Biographie Heinrich von 
Kleists,” called “Geister und Menschen;” a 
new volume of the Bohemian translation of 
Shakespeare, containing che ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” 
by J. Cejka, and ‘Much Ado about Nothing,” 
by J. Maly; a translation by the author from the 
Bohemian of Tomck’s “Geschichte Béhmens” 
into German ; the fifth and sixth parts of “‘ Geist’s 
Reisen, Arbenteur, und Erlebnisse in Asien, 
Afrika, und den Indischen Meeren ;’” a fifth num- 
ber of Helwig’s important work on medical 
jurisprudence, “Das Mikroskop in der Toxiko- 
logie ;” Gindely’s “Rudolf II. und seine Zeit, 
1600-1612;” an eighth edition of Liebig’s “Chemie 
in ihrer Anwendung auf-Agricultur und Phy- 
siologie;’ and ‘Von Palermo bis Gaéta: der 
Kampf in Italien um Thron und Thrones Ehre, 
1860-1861, nach den Quellen dargestellt von R. 
von Meerheimb.” 

Tue Morgenblatt fiir Gebildete Leser (Nos. 50 
and 51) continue ‘“‘ Shakespearstudien eines Realis- 
ten ;” the Mag~zin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes 
(Nos. 50 and 51) give “* Hauptmomente in der Ent- 
wickelung der Englischen Literatur,” “ Der freie 
Mensch und die freie Arbeit in den Vereinigten 
Staaten,” and “ Rud. Lindau’s Japanfahrt ;” the 
Europa (No. 51), “ Die Tropische und Arktische 
Welt ;” the Unterhaltungen am Héuslichen Herd 
(No. 50), a second paper on “Sprachforschung und 
Darwinismus ;”’ the Gartenlaube (No. 50), an 
interesting paper ‘on bookselling on American 
railroads; the Ausland (Nos. 50 and 51), the 
London Money-market, “ Planeten und Nebel- 
flecke im Spektroskop,” “Eine Deutsche Colonie 
in Griechenland,” and “ Wallace iiber die Austra- 
lischen und Siidasiatischen organische Schépfung;” 
and Die Natur (No. 50), a paper on the “ Kinfluss 
der Erdrotation auf die Uferbildung der Fliisse.” 

Tue people of Berhampore have raised 50,000 
rupees for the building of Berhampore College. 

As an instance of native liberality we notice 
that Prem Chand Roy Chand has contributed the 
magnificent sum of two lacs of rupees for the 
establishment of a university library in Bombay. 








SCIENCE. 


M. MORLOT ON THE STUDY OF 
HIGH ANTIQUITY. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Rh edae tel are now made to subdivide these 

three great phases in the development of civi- 
lization. Some antiquaries, such as M. Worsaae, 
think they can, from the quality of the objects and 
the mode of the sepulchral constructions, distin- 
guish a first and a second sub-period in the stone 
age. The learned explorer of Mecklenburg, 
Dr. Lisch, thinks that during the first centuries 
of the bronze age the casting im metal of pieces 
hollow inside was unknown, and that the occur- 
rence of such pieces betrays a considerable pro- 
gress, characterizing the latter times of the bronze 
age.* In Denmark and in Switzerland an early 





* The author, who has carefully studied the museum at 
consider thi 


pre-historical iron period is also beginning to be 
distinguished from a later iron period belonging 
to the historical times. It was necessary to begin 
‘by establishing a small number of distinctly cha- 
racterized periods, as was also done in geology, 
But it is becoming evident, in antiquity as in 
geology, that there have been gradual transitions 
from one period to the next. Thus, though the 
occurrence of cutting-implements of bronze 
generally excludes the simultaneous presence of 
iron, there are tombs, like those at Hallstatt, in 
the Austrian Alps, which contain the knife, the 
sword, the eatin, APY the axe, all of bronze, and 
also the same forms of iron. But, in such a case, 
an attentive study will reveal that the burials 
belong to a time of transition from bronze to 
iron.* For cértain districts the transition will 
have taken place slowly and gradually. In other 
cases the change almost seems to have been 
brought about violently, perhaps following on 
foreign invasion, or connected with inner revolu- 
tions, presenting a certain analogy with the geo- 
logical convulsions which have so often established 
a break between immediately overlying deposits ; 
and then the introduction of a new industrial 
element of paramount importance, such as the 
substitution, in cutting-implements, of iron for 
bronze, is always sure to occasion a great altera- 
tion in the relative interests and connexions and 
to deeply modify the social state of things, without 
reckoning the general influence of progress by 
itself. 

We have seen how the foundations of our 
science have been laid. Some of its chief prin- 
ciples have been disclosed by the foregoing histori- 
cal sketch, but we must consider them more closely, 
and dwell with greater detail on our method of 
research. ; 

If we seek to understand the past of our species, 
we must evidently begin by ascertaining its present 
state ; we must study man, not only in civilized 
countries, but wherever he has settled. This 
shows that Lihnplogy is to be taken for ourstarting- 
point; and we have already seen that it contributed 
largely in guiding the Northern antiquaries into 
the right path. Ethnology is for us what physical 
geography is for the geologist. We can only 
understand the former state of our globe by 
studying its present condition, and by following 
the changes which take place on its surface as 
Lyell, the reformer of geology, has so well taught . 

Every nation has some peculiar manner of 
manufacturing and of ornamenting; and then it 
always has habits and customs of its own, 
impressing a distinctive stamp upon its art and 
industry. This constitutes what is called style. 
In Europe, north of the Alps, style was generally 
pretty uniform during a given era, but it varied 
continually from one age to another, just as the 
fossil species have changed their types from one 
geological period to the next. The appearance of 
an object will thus often suffice to determine its 
age, and the relative date of its interment, as we 
can determine the relative age of a geological 
stratum by a single fossil, when this is charac- 
teristic. In the north of Europe bronze bracelets 
were worn during the entire bronze age and 
during the early iron age, but their style is very 
different, the fashion having changed. Thanks 
to this circumstance, it is seldom difficult to deter- 
mine the relative age sometimes of a mere fragment 
of a bronze bracelet. 

It is not enough, when undertaking field- 
researches, to gather antiquities, merely for making 
collections of them. It is of the highest interest 
to observe the association of the objects, in order 
to decide which are of the same date, as it is im- 
portant to keep together the fossils found in the 
same stratum. Taken each separately, the fossils, 
as well as the antiquities, lke isolated words, 
would not be of so much importance in themselves ; 
whilst the concourse of such as are met with to- 
gether forms a logical phrase, throwing vivid 
light on a past period. In this respect tombs are 
of great value, the series of objects contained 
in one and the same grave being of the same date, 
and going together. And then, each period 
having had its peculiar mode of burial, the very 
structure of a grave helps to determine the 
age of the relics it contains. We have already 
seen that the study of tombs has greatly contri- 
buted to lead the Northern antiquaries in the 
right direction. 

The question of the special position (French, 
gisement) in which anything is found, so impor- 
tant in geology, is not less so when we consider 
the traces of the human past. The peculiar posi- 
tion of antiquities in the various places where 
they are discovered has often a special signifi- 





* Taking it more strictly, the Hallstatt graves may be 








Schwerin, the ital of Mecklenbarg, does-not this 
su vision as established. 
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classified as belonging to the beginning of the iron age. 
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cation. Thus, to return to the graves, their 
interior, carefully examined, will often reveal 
something of the funeral customs, and may furnish 
us with notions respecting the religious ideas of 
the time. Sometimes—and it is found to be gene- 
rally the most ancient mode—the body was bent 
up with the knees joining the, chin, as if to occupy 
the least possible space. Later the dead were 
usually burnt, which might lead us to suspect the 
worship of fire. Then, again, the body has been 
found stretched out horizontally. When several 
contemporary skeletons are detected in the same 
sepulchral mound, their relative positions may 
lead us to infer the practice of human sacrifices. 
In this case the victims will be found lying 
round about irregularly, as ifthey had been thrown 
in carelessly, while the centre of the grave was 
reserved for the person in whose honour the 
funeral took place. By observing the position of 
some broken pebbles, and of fragments of pottery 
in the earth covering certain ancient tombs, Dr. 
Keller of Ziirich inferred the custom of casting 
in these objects while raising the mound—a prac- 
tice which a curious passage in Shakespeare 
(‘‘ Hamlet,” act v. scene 1) seems to confirm.* It 
would appear that the funeral was occasionally 
combined with feasting on the spot, and that the 
earthenware used was broken up and scattered on 
the grave, as had also been remarked by Dr. F. 
A. Mayer at Gelbelsee, in Bavaria.t At other 
times the entire vases, or such as have been crushed 
by the pressure of the earth, seem to have con- 
tained food for the departed, with whom were 
also frequently buried his trinkets, his arms, the 
emblems of his trade, sometimes his dog, his 
horse, and even his wife. 

The question of superposition is subordinate 
to the preceding. It plays here also as _ essential 
a part as in geology, which it furnishes with the 
chronological succession of the different deposits 
-—since evidently an overlying bed must be more 
recent than the one beneath it. The antiquary 
meets rarely with series of strata as regularly 
superimposed as those of the geologist. The case 
would be more frequent could we examine the 
deposits which are formed at the bottom of lakes 
and seas. But then the geologist would have 
been beforehand, and would have retraced the 
history of the human race, leaving but scarce 
gleanings behind. The antiquarian’s finds are 
usually buried in a thin layer of vegetable mould ; 
and even that is sometimes wanting. ‘There are, 
however, on terra firma, cases of superposition 
with human vestiges. They are of great value, 
for they establish more surely than in “any other 
manner the chronological succession of the dif- 
ferent ages. In fact, every sub-division of the 
past into periods should always be based upon, or 
confirmed by, some direct observation of super- 
position. We have seen how the Northern anti- 
quaries arrived at their ages of the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron. Their results are satisfac- 
tory, but still, having been obtained somewhat 
indirectly, they are even yet occasionally disputed. 
Such facts, however, as the following settle the 
question definitively :— 

Graves of the first iron age, established upon 
sepulchral mounds of the bronze age, and, in other 
cases, burials of the bronze age located upon tombs 
of the stone age, have been-accidentally noticed 
in Denmark and in the adjoining grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg. But the most complete example 
of such superpositions has been observed, and 
carefully too, at Waldhausen, near Liibeck. One 
of those ancient tombs existed there in the shape 
of a mound or barrow, 13 feet high and 161 feet 
in circumference. It was levelled to the ground 
to ensure thorough examination, as serious re- 
search requires it. At the top was discovered an 
ancient burial of the iron age, to all appearance 
of pre-historical date. It was a skeleton, with 
fragments of coarse pottery, and with a piece of 
iron nearly rusted away. Jiower down, at about 
the middle of the height of the mound, were three 
tombs of the bronze age. They consisted of small 
cists or holds of rough stonework without mortar, 
containing each a cinetary urn filled with frag- 
ments of calcined bones, mingled with various 
objects of bronze, such as neckrings, hair-pins, 
and a knife. Finally, at the bottom of the mound 
was discovered a sepulchral chamber of the stone 
age, formed of large unhewn boulders, and con- 
taining coarse pottery and flint axes. Evidently 
the first inhabitants of the country had constructed 
upon the natural surface of the ground a tomb 
according to the custom of the time, covering it 
over with earth. Upon this elevation some 
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funerals of the bronze age were held, and another 
covering of earth was added, doubling the height 
of the mound. Finally, in the early iron age a 
corpse had been buried by digging a tomb on the 
summit of the hillock.* 

Thus what at first sight appears to be only one 
tomb may furnish antiquities belonging ‘v widely 
different periods ; and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to carry on the researches so as to carefully 
determine the exact relative position of what may 
turn up, if serious mistakes are to be avoided. 

MM. Castan and Delacroix at Besancon, sur- 
prised to find a mixture of objects which they 
thought belonged to different periods, sueceeded 
in distinguishing in the same mound, of only 
slight elevation, burials of the Roman time, 
established over the Gallic entombments of the 
early iron age, proving thus an indigenous civili- 
zation, based on the use of iron, and previous to 
the Roman invasion.* 

But the observations of mere superposition, 
notwithstanding their value, only furnish nofions 
of relative chronology, like those of geology, 
which cannot assign a definite length to its 
periods. And yet we want to know when each 
of the three ages of the stone, the bronze, and 
the iron began, and how long each lasted. The 
best we can do is to acknowledge our ignorance. 
The introduction of iron is already a pre-historical 
event—even tradition is silent about it. How 
much, then, must the preceding ages of the bronze 
and of the stone lie further back beyond all 
memory! The problem can only be solved with 
the help of geology, by finding out cases of some 
regular and constant action of the elements, con- 
nected with marks of the principal human periods. 
Here is an example which will show how dates 
of absolute chronology are to be obtained. 

The Alpine torrents, when they issue from the 
ravines or lateral ralleys which give rise to them, 
accumulate their alluvial detritus in fan-shaped 
portions of cones of a very regular form. These 
are real deltas, but with a surface necessarily more 
inclined than is the case in river-deltas. The 
inclination of the cone’s surface depends on that 
of the torrent in its previous course, on the quan- 
tity of shingle it drifts, and on the volume of the 
water. This inclination varies from one torrent 
to the other, and the limits of the variation are, 
on the one hand, the inclination of rapid rivers, 
on the other, the inclination of loose solid matter, 
thrown down without the intervention of water— 
as, for example, in certain land-slips. The usual 

inclination of those torrential deltas in the Alps 
ranges between 2 and 5 degrees. An inclination 
of 7 degrees is already less frequent, and the cases 
where it reaches 15 degrees and more arerare. Ifthe 
form and the nature of the hydrographical basin of a 
given torrent, andthe endijnedledicnleleemintnnets, 
such as the annual quantity of rain, do not change, 
it is evident that the torrent cannot alter the form 
and inclination of its cone. The latter will con- 
sequently grow by concentric layers, preserving 
regularly the same inclination. In ordinary times 
the torrent flows along the central region of its 
cone. It drops there its largest stones in times 
of inundation, casting the gravel and less coarse 
shingle over the sides efthe cone. For the relative 
volume, the grain of the drifted stones diminishes 
with the force of propulsion of the water from 
the central region of the cone towards its two 
edges. It is clear that a torrent, left to itself, 
cannot raise the surface of its cone unevenly and 
create hollows and bumps ; for, if the surface was 
raised on one spot, the water would Pyomranars 4 
flow round and fill up the less elevated parts with 
drift. The action of water is essentially levelling. 
The great number of torrential cones or deltas 
which the author had, during the last scventeen 
years, the opportunity of examining in Switzer- 
land and in the Austrian Alps always showed a 
regular surface. There may be slight irregularities 
in the action of a torrent from one year to the 
next ; but, proceeding chiefly from meteorological 
variations, they become insensible when the 
totality of the cone is considered, and even at a 
given spot they will rapidly become levelled and 
effaced by the continued action ef the torrent 
itself. We must also consider that the matter 
deposited by a torrent is furnished by the slow 
degradation of its hydrographical basin, which 
can only yield the drift matter gradually—a cir- 
cumstance necessarily contributing to regulate the 
growth of the cone. Thus, when, in July 1848, 
the torrents in Carinthia (Eastern Alps) flooded 
and brought down a disastrous quantity of drift, 
the author heard the country people ascribing 
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the damage in good part to the circumstance that 
the upper regions of the watercourses had been 
more than usually encumbered by loose matter. 

The torrent called the Tinitre, where it flows 
into the Lake of Geneva, at Villeneuve (Switzer- 

land), forms a cone or dejta such as has just 
been described. This cone has a slope of 4 
degrees, and its opening—that is, the angle at the 
top of the fan—measures about 100 d ; its 
radius, taken as a minimum, being 900 feet Swiss 
(1 Swiss foot = 0°3 méatre, is divided into 10 
inches). 

Modern embankments, in the shape of solid 
walls, having forced the torrent somewhat towards 
its right bank, on the northern side of the cone, 
the alluvium or drift has since been accumulating 
more on that side, and has raised the surface 
there, whilst the southernmost part of the cone 
ceased to grow. Documents preserved in the 
yore archives of Villeneuve mention these em- 

ankments as having been built in the year 1710, 
and their recent origin is confirmed by the scanty 
covering of vegetable mould on that part of the 
cone which was protected by them. Here, where 
the ground had not been cultivated, there was 
only from two to three inches (6 to 9 centi- 
métres) of earth, taking in the space occupied by 
the roots of the grass. 

The railroad has cut transversely through this 
cone, perpendicularly to its axis, the cutting mea- 
suring 1000 feet in length, and reaching in its 
central part, where the cone is highest, to 324 feet 
above the definite level of the rails. The section 
thus obtained can be represented by the segment 
of a circle, rising to 32} feet above its chord of 
1000 feet. 

Happily for science, the works for the railway 
have been carried on veryslowly at this spot; they 
were begun in 1856, and have only been recently 
entirely finished. The author followed them at- 
tentively from the beginning. 

The cone’s interior structure, brought to light 
by this excellent artificial section, wasfound to be 
most regular. In the central region the rounded 
boulders reached a diameter of three feet, just as 
in the actual bed of the torrent. From thence the 
drifted matter gradually diminished in size along 
the two sides of the cone, towards the two ex- 
tremities of the cutting. There was an exception — 
in the case of the deposit formed since the em- 
bankments of 1710, for here the drift was neces- 
sarily coarser than in the underlying part. Tho 
waters of a torrent are not apt to produce a 
marked stratification, of which but slight traces 
were to be seen, even out of the central region, 
in the two sides. But, when it became apparent, 
it was perfectly parallel with the surface of the 
cone. 

All these circumstances go to establish, in a 
highly satisfactory manner, the regularity in the 
formation and growth of the cone. Now, as the 
hydrographical basin of the Tiniére, surveyed all 
over by the author, is regular, and shows no traces 
of landslips or of other accidents which might 
have disturbed the regular working of the tor- 
rent, and as the meteorology of the country does 
not appear to have undergone any alterations of 
note in modern times, we may admit that the rate 
of formation and growth of our cone has been 
proportionate to the volume of its alluvium, 

The partial clearing of the forests in the hydro- 
graphical basin of the Tiniére may have contri- 
buted to accelerate a little the superficial de- 
gradation; but, if this effect has been marked, 
which is doubtful, it would only tend to carry the 
dates we are going to deduce further back. 

In the southern side of the cone, where it was, 
as we have seen, protected from further increase 
by the embankments of 1710, three beds or strata 
of ancient vegetable mould were diseovered, 
situated at different depths, and which had each 
in its time formed the surface of the cone, 
These three layers were regularly interstratified in 
the gravel, and exactly parallel with each other, 
and with the modern surface of the cone, which 
was itself most regular. 

The first of these beds of vegetable mould was 
actually observed to extend, in the southern part 
of the cone, over a surface of more than 15,000 
square feet. It was from four to six inches thick, 
and was situated at a depth of four feet (more 
exactly, 0°14 metre, measured down to the bottom 
of the bed) beneath the present surface of the 
ground. It belonged to the Roman period, as it 
was found to contain angular fragments of Roman 
tiles, and a Roman coin in bad condition, but of 
too good a type to be of the Lower Empire. The 
Romans invaded the country after the battle of 
Bibracte, 58 years B.c. Allowing them a century 
to settle in Helvetia, and to raise buildings covered 





with tiles, this Roman bed would date at the most 
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ee 
eighteen centuries back. In the year 563 of our 


era the tremendous landslip, or rather mountain- 


fall, of Tauretunum ravaged the neighbourhood. 
By that time the Roman dominion had passed 
away, and had made room about a century before 
for the reign of the Burgundians, who do not 

pei oo practised masonry or the manu- 
facture of tiles. The Roman bed must conse- 
quently be at least thirteen centuries old. 

The second bed of ancient mould was followed 
up, on the southern side of the cone, over a space 
of about 25,000 square feet. It was about six 
inches thick and stood ten feet (more exactly, at 
2°97 métres, measured down to the bottom of the 
bed) below the present surface of the ground. It 
contained a few fragments of pottery, made of 
clay, mixed up with grains of sand and unvar- 
nished, also a pair of tweezers cast in bronze and 
of the characteristic style of the bronze age. 

The third and lowest of these beds of mould 
was uncovered, on the northern side of the cone, 
over a space of about 35,000 square feet. It was 
from six to seven inches thick, and was met with 
at a depth of nineteen feet (exactly, at 5°69 métres) 
below the present surface of the cone. It yielded 
at one spot, on the north side of the cone, a human 
skeleton, the skull of which was very round and 
small and remarkably thick, showing a strongly 
marked Mongolian (Turanian or brachycephalic) 
type, according to the measurements and the 
examination instituted on the spot by T. M. P. 
Montagu, Esq. The same bed yielded at another 

int, on the south side of the cone, numerous 

ents of very coarse pottery, charcoal, and 
broken bones of animals, evidently kitchen-refuse. 
These bones have been examined by Professor 
Riitimeyer at Basel, anthor of a remarkable work 
on the antique animal remains of the pile-works or 
lake-dwellings in Switzerland.* Allowing that 
the bones in question are too few in number and 
otherwise insufficient to admit of very satisfactory 
conclusions being drawn from them, the learned 
Professor makes out the ox, goat, sheep, pig, and 
dog, all domestic and with characters, which seem 
to point to the end of the stone age or to the 
beginning of the bronze age. Weighing the dif- 
ferent circumstances, and avoiding undue pre- 
cision, we may consider this third layer as belong- 
ing to the stone age, although the author, who 
explored it diligently, has not had the good- 
fortune to discover in it any stone hatchet or 
other antiquity of that sort. At one spot, on the 
southern side of the cone, some charcoal was 
found in a gravelly bed one foot lower than the 
above-mentioned layer of the stone age, conse- 
quently at twenty feet (exactly, at 6°09 métres) 
below the actual surface of the cone. It is worthy 
of note, as the art of burning bricks and tiles is 
generally allowed to have been introduced into 
the country by the Romans, that below the line of 
the Roman period the author never discovered 
the slightest trace of bricks or tiles, not the least 
fragment of that red and well-burnt clay of which 
they are formed. 
owards the central region of the cone, where 
the cutting was deepest, the three beds in ques- 
tion disappeared, naturally enough, as it was here 
that the torrent’s action was most violent, easily 
washing away any mould which might have formed 
on the surface. As the torrent, in deviating to 
the right and to the left of its central run, lost 
some of its power and drifted less coarse matter, it 
would more easily overcast, without washing it 
away, a layer of mould or earth formed since the 
ing inundations. Quite in accordance with 
this, there were found in the gravel on the southern 
side of the cone, at a spot where the mould-bed 
had already disappeared, but still ten feet below 
the present surface, a hatchet-knife of bronze, con- 
siderably oxidized, and a well-preserved bronze 
hatchet, which was not water-worn. The weight 


of these two objects must have kept them back, 


while the earth, which probably surrounded them, 
was swept away by thetorrent. Though the three 
beds of ancient mould disappeared thus on the 
southern side, towards the centre of the cone, 
they reap symmetrically on the other or 
northern side, But here they stood at a greater 
depth below the present surface, because the 
torront, as we have seen, concentrated, since 1710, 
its alluvium on this side. Yet here also the 
beds were parallel to each other, and the vertical 
distances between them remained the same as on 
the other side of the axis in the southern part of 


the cone. There was, in the northern part of the 
ad of six feet from the Roman bed to 
the base of the bronze bed, and ten feet from this 


last to the bed of the stoneage. It was impossible 
to mistake these three layers or to confound them 


**“Die Fauna der Pfahlbauten der Schweiz,” Basel, 1861. 





one with another. The stone age bed was too 
little interrupted in the central region to allow the 
observer to get out of its proper line of prolonga- 
tion. The bronze age bed was interrupted to a 
greater extent; but, on both sides of the cone, it 
was equally characterized by being formed of clayey 
earth of a bluish colour, somewhat similar to the 
blue glacial mud, and bordered towards its upper 
and lower limit by more sandy zones, coloured 
yellow by hydroxides of iron. It was striking, 
evidently indicating some peculiar cause. The 
stone age bed sometimes bore a somewhat similar 
aspect, but if was only occasionally, and not so 
regularly as with the bronze bed. The Roman 
bed was only recognized on the northern side by 
its height above the bronze age bed; no fragments 
of Roman tiles were found here; but it was only 
laid open to view over a short space, about forty 
feet along the railway line, whilst the bronze 
age bed was regularly and distinctly followed on 
the northern side over a distance of 200 feet. 

Now, considering the measurements and the 
researches practised on and in the southern side of 
the cone or delta, making due allowance for the 
effects of the embankments of 1710, but, to remain 
on the safe side of the question, doubling their 
age—that is, supposing them to be three centuries 
old—taking into account the thickness of the 
vegetable mould on the present surface, observing 
that the volume of the cone increases in ratio of 
the cube of its radius, ascribing to the Roman bed 
an age at least of thirteen, and at most of eighteen 
centuries, and remembering that the cone must 
have taken time for growing in proportion to the 
volume or quantity of its alluvial deposit, we find 
by calculation :—for the bronze age bed of mould 
a date of from 29 to 42 centuries, for the stone 
age bed a date of from 47 to 70 centuries, and for 
the entire cone an age of from 70 to 110 centuries. 
The author thinks that it would be pretty near 
the truth, although keeping rather below the 
mark, to deduct but 2 centuries for the action 
of the embankments, and to allow for the Roman 
bed an age of 16 centuries. This would give 
for the bronze bed a date of 38 centuries (nearly 
2000 years before Christ), for the stone age bed a 
date of 64 centuries, and for the entire cone an 
age of 100 centuries, which latter number will 
appear a minimum to the geologist. But, not to 
be accused of reckoning too strictly in counting, 
we will say that the bronze age bed is from 3000 
to 4000, and the stone age bed from 5000 to 7000 
years old. 

It is clear that each of these ancient beds of 
mould cannot represent the total duration of each 
corresponding age, but merely a fraction of each of 
these ages—a period more or less lengthy, during 
which the torrent has worked along the central 
region of its cone without overflowing the sides, 
where vegetation could then take root. The sur- 
face of the cone must usually have been formed of 
bare shingle, upon which a few shrubs could 
thrive. This explains why no traces of human 
dwelling were noted in the gravel interstratified 
between the three beds of ancient mould. The 
clayey nature of the latter seems to indicate that 
they probably owed their origin to inundations of 
au exceptional character, forming deposits more 
loamy than gravelly, thus favouring the develop- 
ment of vegetation and attracting man to the spot. 
It might therefore be objected that the three beda, 
having perhaps been deposited by the torrent, the 
ancient remains which they contain might also 
have been brought along by the water, being 
fetched down from some other spot,'in which case 
the ages of the three beds would remain undefined. 
But these ancient remains were well preserved, 
and were not waterworn ; the fragments of pot- 
tery and of bricks were angular, as were also the 
small pieces of charcoal, scattered through each of 
the three beds, which all three contained entire 
shells of various species of snails. The objection 
raised falls thus to the ground. 

Let us notice here that the minimum date of 
twenty-nine centuries for the bronze age bed agrees 
very well with the purely archwological deductions 
which carry back the introduction of iron into 
our country to at least 1000 years before the 
Christian era.* This concordance is the more 
complete as the style of the tweezers found in the 
bronze age bed indicates the end rather than the 
beginning of that age. If that minimum of 29 


* See the chapter on the chronological uestion in “Etudes 
Géologico-Archéo r 
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centuries for the date of the bronze bed be 
correct, the minimum dates of 47 centuries for the 
stone age bed and of 74 centuries for the age of 
the entire cone must also be correct, while the 
maxima obtained may all be underrated. Thus 
the maximum of 110 centuries for the age of the 


-entire cone is evidently rather below than above 


the mark. Still it appears from the latter number 
that the modern geological period, to which 
the cone or delta of the Tiniére corresponds, 
has not been very long, and that soon after 
its beginning man inhabited Europe. ‘This 
is confirmed by the study of the peat-bogs 
in Denmark and in Switzerland. The rude flint 
hatchets found in England and in France in 
drift gravel, together with the bones of the 
elephant (2. primigenius) and of other extinct 
species, even show that the appearance of man in 
Europe took place previons to what is considered 
as the modern geological period. 

Let us alsonotice that, if the stone age bed turned 
out to belong to the beginning of the bronze age, 
it would follow that the latter had lasted from 
two to three thousand years, since the tweezers of 
the ten-feet bed point, as we have seen, to the 
end of that age. Hitherto we had been left 
without the faintest notion as to the length of 
the bronze age; it was only evident, from the 
quantity and character of its remains, that it must 
have lasted a long time. 

We have attempted towin for the pre-historical 
times the first landmarks in a system of definite 
chronology, expressed by thousands of years. 
The opportunity has been singularly favourable, 
it is true, but it has the defect of being the first 
and only case of its kind. Let us hope that 
others will soon be forthcoming, and that they 
will be made the most of. For, as long as a fact 
remains single of its kind, the inferences drawn 
from it cannot be verified by comparison, and the 
mind will not rest satisfied.* 

But what avail these researches into the past, 
when the present more than suffices to engross 
our attention? | 

The question is legitimate; and it is right that 
we should end with some reference as to the end 
and practical use of our study. 

When the philosophers of ancient Greece exer- 
cised their ingenuity in searching out the properties 
of the conic sections, they little thought that they 
were laying the foundation of the modern methods 
by which are calculated the astronomical tables 
that guide the mariner’s course. The question as 
to the use of mathematics has long been fully 
settled. 

Less than a century ago geologists would have 
been puzzled to demonstrate the practical utility 
of their labours. Now it is easy to furnish the 
most satisfactory examples of the application of 
geology to industry. 

Every step in the acquisition of real knowledge, 
the least secret of nature clearly unravelled, has 
its intrinsic value, and must sooner or later con- 
tribute towards the well-being of our race. But 
science also requires time for clearing its ground, 
for sowing its seed, and for bringing in its harvest, 

Archeology is even younger than its sister 
Geology, and we must not be surprised if it has 
not as yet ripened any fruit. Here, however, isa 
word of apology in its favour. 

The natural elements, all acting harmoniously 
together, their mutual relations are of the greatest 
importance to us, who are called upon to master 
nature by letting the elements work upon each 
other. Thus, the knowledge of the present con- 
tributing to clear up the past, the study of the 
latter must evidently tend to shed light on the 
present. We know that an examination of the 
changes now taking place on the surface of the 
globe is necessary for understanding the geological 
past; and we also know that an insight into this 
past is indispensable for explaining the geological 
constitution of the continents. "Would the natu- 
ralist possess a satisfactory notion of an organized 
being, even after dissecting it, if he did not follow 
its development from the earliest perceptible 
beginning? and would he understand the germ 
itself if he did not know what became of it? 
And man, can he account for himself without 
reviving the recollection of his youth ? and could 
he really understand his infancy without ripening 
into manhood ? 

* The first attempt, above explained, has already met with 
a singular corroboration by the researches of M. V. Gilliéron 
at Neuveville, on the Lake of Bienne.. This shrewd and 
careful observer makes out fora pile-work or lake-dwelling at 
Pont-de-Thielle, in his neighbourhood, an antiquity of sixty- 
seven and a half centuries. See “* Actes de la iété juras- 
sienne d’émuiation, Année 1860,” A nof the age 
of some pile-works in the peat at Les Uttins, near Yverdon, 


has been peoved. by M. Tayet to be a failure. See “* Bulletin 
de la Société Vaudoise des Kolenoes Naturelles, 16 Avril 1862.” 
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Thus, if the knowledge of the present state of 
our race is necessary for reconstructing its past 
ages, the study of antiquity is also indispensable 
for the proper comprehension of the present, and 
for arriving at a real understanding of the social 
relations which constitute the life of nations. 
It will therefore be an immense gain when the 
progress of scientific research into the develop- 
ment of our race shall substitute positive 
notions, rich in practical application, in place of 
those vain and empty political discussions which, 
starting from ignorance, end in error. 

Finally, if the astronomer has succeeded in 
foretelling the movements of the heavenly bodies 
because he has discovered their governing laws, 
may we not hope, with Condorcet,* that, the 
present being well understood as a necessary 
result of the past, the mysterious future may 
become in some measure cleared up? It would 
be one of the most glorious, and certainly also one 
of the most fertile triumphs of human intelligence. 

Let us, then, study the past, in order that we 
may understand the present, and perhaps catch a 
glimpse of the future. 








MR. WALSH ON DARWINISM. 
UR friends the entomologists—we are bound 


in justice to say it—do not always get the 
full speed of praise and appreciation which their 
careful and minute study of Nature’s most insig- 
nificant productions demands, and men who should 
know better even, judging of the importance of 
their labours by the size of their protégées, have 
regarded them as barely fighting-men in that vast 
army of naturalists who are daily gaining such 
victories. This idea, though never a true one, is 
getting less and less true every day; and it 
would seem that the patient observations of the 
entomologist, like those of the meteorologist in the 
domain of physical science, are beginning to bear 
rich fruit. Who among us, for instance, has 
not read the convincing arguments which Mr. 
Bates has built on Amazonian butterflies P—argu- 
ments pregnant with importance just now, and yet 
but types of others which will follow in all cases 
where patient and long-continued observation has 
rendered them possible. Another equally philo- 
sophical use of carefully ascertained facts is 
recorded in the last number of the Proceedings of 
the Entomological Society of Philadelphia ; and it 
is altogether so interesting, bearing, as it does, on 
one of the great questions of the day, and it shows 
so well what we would urge, that we propose to 
place it en bref before our readers. 

In the paper to which we refer Mr. Benjamin 
Walsh, one of the most painstaking entomologists 
on the American continent, brings to bear his 
minute knowledge of minute life upon the state- 
ments in Professor Agassiz’s works on ‘‘ Lake Supe- 
rior” and “On Methods of Study.” The latter, we 
are informed, is aimed directly against the “ Origin 
of Species,” although the name of Darwin is not 
once mentioned, and it would appear that Professor 
Agassiz has not read the book. But let us quote 
Mr. Walsh :— , 

“ As Prof. Agassiz has gone out of his way, in 
his recent ‘Methods of Study,’ to offer what he 
seems to consider as a refutation of Darwin’s 
views on the Derivative Origin of Species, I may 
be allowed here a few words, in order to demon- 
strate that he has totally misapprehended and 
misstated the Darwinian Theory, and appears 
never even to have given himself the trouble to 
read Darwin’s book through. It is evident, indeed, 
from his language that he has approached that 
book with the same feelings as many men approach 
a toad or a spider—viz., as something scarcely 
worthy his notice and disgustful to every rightly 
constituted mind. ‘If,’ he says (p. 303), ‘such 
views are ever to deserve serious consideration,’ 
&e. ‘They are repugnant,’ he adds (p. 317), ‘to 
our better nature. This may be a very good 
reason for not reading a book, but it is a very 

r reason for attempting to refute it without 

t reading it carefully through at least once. 
The Conservative President of the Linnean Society 
in England has recently expressed the opinion, in 
his annual address, ‘that the tide of opinion among 
philosophic naturalists is setting strongly in favour 
of Mr. Darwin’s Theory.’ Some of the first 
naturalists of the day, for instance, Hooker, 
Herbert, Huxley, Owen, Lyell, Bates, Wallace, 
Isidore St. Hilaire, Naudin, and, as we have just 
seen, Loew, advocate the same or very similar 
opinions. The ‘Origin of Species’ is a strong 
book, well weighed and carefully thought out, 
written by a strong man familiar with all the 
discoveries of modern science, and himself the 
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honoured author of many new scientific dis- 
coveries, Jt is utterly impossible, even for a 
naturalist of such distinguished attainments as 
Prof. Agassiz, to upset this new theory, like a 
child’s house built out of cards, by the mere 
weight of his personal authority. st of all 
will it answer to set up a man of straw, call it the 
Darwinian theory, and amuse himself by pulling 
it to pieces.” 

What, then, has Professor Agassiz to give us 
instead of Darwinism ?—“the theory of many 
contemporaneous local Creations,” supported by 
the round assertion that the insects of the tem- 
perate zone of North America “ differ specifically 
throughout” from those of Europe. ‘This is a 
sufficiently startling statement, and one which @ 
priori one would negative, seeing, as pointed out 
by Mr. Walsh, there are many plants which cannot 
be supposed to have been introduced into America 
which are common to the two continents; there are 
also several birds; and, last of all, a mammal yclept 
Homo Sapiens Linn., “though the American 
variety differs so remarkably from the European 
one, that, if an American insect differed so much 
from a European insect, it would undoubtedly be 
considered as a distinct species.” 

This statement is replied to by eight closely 
printed pages, giving the names of no less than 
360 species of insects common to North America 
and the Old World—a list which, we take it, will 
prove a very tough morsel for the friends of the 
“theory of many contemporaneous local Crea- 
tions.” And, whether we decide by the number of 
names—thirty-six—given by Mr. Walsh or by the 
great scientific weight of very many of them, the 
balance of authority is certainly against Professor 
Agassiz. We read also :— 

“When we take into account that the same 
reasoning which applies to North America applies 
also to other parts of the world, and that almost 
every little oceanic island has its peculiar species 
of insects, if we accept Prof. Agassiz’s theory we 
shall be compelled to believe that there must have 
been many hundred, or even thousand, distinct 
Creations within the present geological era. It 
may possibly have been so; but views like these 
certainly do not harmonize with such demon- 
strable entomological facts as the existence of 
identical indigenous species in faunas, separated by 
a wide expanse of ocean, and they seem scarcely con- 
sistent with the grandeur and simplicity of Nature. 

“Tf, rejecting the Creative theory, we assume the 
Derivative Origin of Species, how simple and 
intelligible become the great facts of the geogra- 
phical distribution of species! How easily we 
can explain the existence of what are known as 
representative or analogous species, and the occa- 
sional existence of identical species, with all the 
intermediate grades between the two categories, 
in distinct entomological provinces separated by in- 
surmountable physical barriers, such as are North 
America and Europe! What Loew remarks of 
Diptera is, so far as my personal knowledge of the 
entomological fauns of England and Illinois 
extends, equally true of the other orders of insects. 
‘The European and the American dipterous 
faune,’ says he, ‘always appear to me like two 
branches of the same stock, each having had a 
development of its own, very similar, however, to 

the development of theother. But, if there really 
was such a common stock for both, it is to be 
sought among the Diptera of a former geological 
period, and if the European and the North 
American dipterous faune are to be considered as 
branches of this stock, the necessary inference 
would be that at a former period agg stp 
America had a continental connection. the 
Amber-diptera preserved fragments of this com- 
mon stock? Did acontinental connection between 
Europe and America really exist at the time when 
they lived P Did the submersion of an Atlantis 
tear asunder the branches of this stock ?’” 

So much for the value of careful entomological 
studies en grand. There are several minor tilts 
against Darwinism which Mr. Walsh successfully 
meets with the same weapon ; these, however, are 
in the nature of things of less relative, though of 
absolutely great importance, and we must refer to 
the memoir itself for them. It deals with other 
entomological speculations of the New England 
school of naturalists; and it will richly repay 
careful reading. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


TT Keith, Brisbane, and Neill prizes of this 
Society for 1865-66 and 1866-67 will be 
awarded as follows: — The Keith prize, which 
consists of a gold medal and from £40 to £50 in 
money, will be awarded in the session 1865-66, 
for the “best communication on a scientific sub- 
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ject, communicated, in the first instance, to the 
Royal Society during the sessions 1863-64 and 
1864-65.” Preference will be given to a paper 
containing a discovery. 

The Makdougall Brisbane prize is the second in 
the gift of the Society, and is to be awarded 
biennially by the Council of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh to such person, for such purposes, for 
such objects, and in such manner as shall appear 
to them the most conducive to the promotion of 
the interests of science, with the proviso that the 
Council shall not be compelled to award the prize 
unless there shall be some individual engaged in 
scientific pursuit, or some paper written on a 
scientific subject, or some discovery in science 
made during the biennial period, of sufficient 
merit or importance, in the opinio of the Council, 
to be entitled to the prize. 

The prize, consisting of a gold medal and a sum 
of money, will be awarded at the com wencement 
of the session 1866-67, for an essay or paper 
having reference to any branch of scientific 
inquiry, whether material or mental. 

Competing essays to beaddressed to theSecretary 
of the Society, and transmitted not later than 
Ist June, 1866. The essays may be either anony- 
mous or otherwise. In the former case they must 
be distinguished by mottoes, with corresponding 
sealed billets superscribed with the same motto 
and containing the name of the author. The 
competition is open to all men of science. 

In awarding the prize the Council will also take 
into consideration any scientific papers presented 
to the Society during the sessions 1864-65 and 
1865-66, whether they may have been given in 
with a view to the prize or not. 

The Neill prize, consisting of a gold medal and 
a sum of money, will be awarded at the commence- 
ment of the session 1865-66. 

The prize will be given for a paper of distin- 
guished merit, on a subject of natural history, by 
a Scottish naturalist, which shall have been pre- 
sented to the Society during the three years pre- 
ceding the Ist May, 1865; or, failing presenta- 
tion of a paper sufficiently meritorious, it will be 
awarded for a work or publication by some distin- 
guished Scottish naturalist, on some branch of 
natural history, bearing date within five years of 
the time of award. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE understand that Professor Van Beneden is 
engaged in the exploration of some new bone-caves 
in Belgium, in which human remains are abun- 
dantly associated with those of extinct animals. 

WE are glad to know that our anticipations 
relative to the Scientific Relief Fund—namely, 
that it needed only to be known to meet with 
abundant support—are likely to be realized. No 
less than £271. 13s. has been subscribed during 
the present month up to the 17th instant, making 
£5273. 7s. in all. 

THE correspondence of Humboldt is about to 
appear under the editorship of M. de la Roquette, 
of the Paris Geographical Society, under the title 
of “Humboldt: Correspondance, Scientifique et 
Littéraire, recueillie, publiée et précédée d'une 
Notice et d’une Introduction, et suivie de la Biogra- 
phie des Correspondants de Humboldt, de Notes 
et d’une Table.” The first volume, Consisting of 
introduction of 44 pages, and 466 pages of text, 
will be published towards the close of this year; 
and, on turning over the leaves of the introduction, 
the eye lights upon the following celebrated names 
amongst the correspondents of the great philoso- 

her :—MM. Bezenberg, Blumenbach, yobs 

orell, G. Humbolot, Klaproth, Pfeiffer, > 
Latour Allard Vaughan, the Duke of Sussex, 
Quetelet, Van Mons, Mohnique, i Cava- 
nilles, Clavijo, Arago, Cordier, ce, lambre, 
Milne-Edwards, E. and I. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
Jomard, Lalande, Fourcroy, Malte-Brun, A. and 
G. G. EB. Sédillot, Tardieu, Jattemare, Cancrin 
General Helmersen, Admiral Liitke, De Candolle, 
De La Rive, Pictet, &., &. In the second 
volume M. de‘la Royuette announces letters from 
MM. Benzenberg, Liarzik, Herm. de Schlagintweit, 
Ahrens, Frémort, Col. Mercher, the Archduke 
John of Austria, John Browr, Lord Minto, Mur- 
chison, Oersted, Rafn, D’Archiac, L. Barbier, Elie 
de Beaumont, Bonpland, Mich. Chasles, Csse. de 
Circourt, Decaisne, F. Denis, Egger, Jonquiéres, 
Stan. Julien, Kerhallet, Fréd. Lacroix, 
Moigno, Pal Baron Plana, Hansteen, of 
the Observatory of Christiania, the Emperor 
Nicolas, &c., &c. 
Tur Magenta, which was to have made a 
scientific voyage round the world, has, it is stated, 
received counter-orders. 
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Wes have received from Mr. Triibner a complete 
set of the Proceedings of the Entomological 
Society of Philadelphia, from the beginning of 
1861 to Sept. 1864; and reslly, whether we judge 
from the quantity and quality of the work done, 
or from the neatness of the comptes-rendus—which 
are actually set wp and printed and bound by the 
members of the publication committee—this must 
be the prince of chartered societies—if, indeed, 
there is another in existence—with an entrance-fee 
and yearly subscription of one dollar! Among 
the papers of greatest interest which up to the 
present time have been presented to this Society, 
we may mention some very elaborate ones on the 
Cynipide of the North-American oaks and their 
alls, by Baron R. Osten Sacken. Mr. W. Cowper 
4 contributed a paper on the importance of the 
study of insect-architecture, which is followed by 
some very aprgm 4 remarks on some tent- 
building ants met with near Toronto. The tent 
is of papier maché, and protects aphides on a 
species of alder. Mr. Walsh has carefully trans- 
lated Dr. Hagen’s observations on North-American 
Neuroptera, and has accompanied his translation 
by some very valuable notes, in the course of 
which he remarks that, in variable genera—such, 
for instance, as the Coleopterous Haltica, Chryso- 
melas, Cryptocephalus, and their allies—almost 
any entomologist not familiar with the order 
would suppose individual specimens taken from 
the two extremes of-a specific series to be speci- 
fically distinct ; and it is only the existence of the 
intermediate grades which prove them to be 
identical. Im one word, the amount of difference 
between the supposed species is comparatively 
nothing ; the consta of the difference is com- 
paratively everything.” Referring also to dimor- 
phous species in the vegetable kingdom—herma- 
phrodite flowers of two distinct types of struc- 
ture, occurring on separate plants of what is un- 
doubtedly the same species without any interme- 
diate caine che remarks that something similar to 
this occurs in the females and neuters of social 
insects—bees, to wit. ‘ Who will undertake to 
assert, without a particle of proof, that, if the 
food, &., were of an intermediate character, an 
intermediate form between the queen and the 
working bee would be produced ?” or that inter- 
mediate states between the allotropic states of 
chemical substances can be called: into being ? 
“The general rule of existence of intermediate 
grades between two closely-allied forms may and 
must be taken as primd facie evidence of their 
specific distinctness. . . . . Monomorphism is tlie 
rule, dimorphism the exception.”” We have also 
most carefully gm catalogues of Hymenop- 
tera, Coleoptera, Miero-Lepidoptera, &e:, ec. 
Lastly must we notice a paper to which we shall 
return if possible—“On certain Entomological 
tions of the New England School of 
aturalists,” by Mr. Walsh. 

WE are to have a Grand Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion at Amsterdam next April, under the direction 
of La Société Royale Néerliandaise pour U Encou- 
ragement de Il Horticulture. An international 
cengrese of botanists and horticulturists will be 

at the same time. The Commission charged 
with the management has for its president the 
Prince of Orange. No less than 420 prizes will 
be awarded. Mr. J. H. Krelage of lem is 
the secretary, to whom all communications should 
be addressed. 
BS al Levorr of the Ph: at gro of Delft, 
iting in a recent number of Poggendorff’s 
Annalen, mentions a new method of ——— 
asiatic needles. Instead of reducing the amount 
of ism in the one needle by touching the 
ofa et, he rubs it ona piece of sandstone, 
which he finds to be a much more convenient 
method of effecting the desired object. 

AN oy sar saie of books on Natural History 
collected by the late Professor Vrolik and other 
eminent naturalists will take place at Amster- 
dam on the 16th of January gues 
can be obtained of Mr. Frederick Miiller of that 
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ifie periodical ought to be more generall 

read than it is in this country. pF 

Tux Medical Society of Louvain propose the 
following subjects for prize essays :—1, “‘On the 
Causes and Prevention of the frequent Epidemics 
of hoid Fevers in Rural Diatricts ;” 2, “On 
the t State of our Knowledge of Disixfec- 
. tants;” 3, “On the Use of P i 


= Siomarare of medicine, sur- 





WE have to record the death of Dr. D’Udekem, 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Belgium, which took place a short time back. He 
was the author of an elaborate memoir on the 
Natural History and Development of the Earth- 
worm, for which he received the gold medal of the 
Academy, and was elected corresponding member 
of that body. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BONE-CAVE IN SYRIA. 


Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Dec. 27. 

N my last communication I wrote that an 

American gentleman had discovered the cavern 
in Syria in which some fossil teeth and bones of 
the Bovide had been found. I sent my letter 
without referring to Mr. Tristram’s paper in 
Mr. Galton’s volume of “ Vacation Tourists” in 
1862-3, where, at p. 14, I afterwards read that 
the author says “I discovered ;”’ but, at p. 15, 
he adds, “the bone-breccia (was to be) blasted 
and collected by a gentleman on the spot.” This 
person is, I conclude, the American missionary 
(the Rev. Mr. Jessop) mentioned by me. 

Mr. Tristram has just kindly informed me that 
he “was the discoverer of the cave,” and that he 
“ afterwards directed Mr. Jessop’s attention to it, 
when he carried out further researches,” and sub- 
sequently “collected a good many specimens,” 
My error arose from a hasty conversation, in 
which I misunderstood that Mr. Jessop had dis- 
covered the cave itself instead of some of the teeth 
and bones therein preserved. This gentleman will, 
I am glad to learn, continue his labours on his 
return to Beyrout. 

Since I consider accuracy to be the very soul of 
science, I beg that you will be so good as to 
insert this correction in your next namber of 
Tuz Reaper. Joun Hoaa. 





IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Leamington, Dec. 26. ° 

HAVE read with much interest Mr. William 

King’s valuable communication ‘On the 
Antiquities of Ireland” in Tur Reaper of the 
17th instant. I am enabled to add my humble 
testimony to the fact, which he anticipated with 
such clear presumption, that the Norman doorway 
in the round tower at Kildare was an insertion. 
This is so evident, even to a casual observer, that I 
am surprised it has not been noticed before. 

Referring to Mr. King’s remarks on the old | 
stone houses in Ireland, I beg to send you the 
following extract from a paper I had the honour to 
read in June 1863 to the Yorkshire Architectural 
Society :—-“ These stone houses, slightly improved 
in construction, are sometimes seen in Scotland, 
and frequently in Ireland. Indeed, the first Chris- 
tian oratories in the latter country appear to be 
little better, if they are not these very structures, 
thus of necessity appropriated by the early 
Church.” This passage curiously coincides also 
with Mr. King’s views when he calls these ora- 
tories “ primitive Pelasgic” structures. 

When Mr. King states that he believes the 
megalithic structure of New Grange was erected 
for religious and sacrificial purposes, he does not 
seem to be aware’ of the fact that, when this 
ancient tomb-house was explored in the last cen- 
tury, skeletons of three human bodies were found, 
each deposited in one of the stone basins which 
occupied the recesses. 

I hope that Mr, King may be induced to extend 
his explorations in Ireland, as I feel quite sure 
that Irish archeology would be materially served 
by the careful and scientific researches of such an 
accurate observer. 

P. O. Cartaauan, LL.D., Dublin. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIs. 


Academy of Sciences, Nov. 28.—In a memoir 
“On the Dissociation of Oxide of Carbon” M. 
H. Sainte-Claire Deville describes a new form of 
apparatus by which he proposes to subject gaseous 
bodies to the action of heat. This apparatus con- 
sists of a porcelain tube stopped with a cork at 
each end, and having its middle part shut off by 
two screens of unglazed porcelain, so as to sepa- 
rate the part to be heated from the ends. A thin 
pe metal tube runs through the axis of the 
whole apparatus, passing through holes in the 
corks and porcelain screws ; a second hole in each 
cork gives to a glass tube, which conveys 
the gas to be operated on into the porcelain tube. 

stream of water traverses the central 
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the surrounding porcelain tube is very strongly 
heated in a furnace, so that it may receive thin 
coatings of various substances to be used as tests ; 
even tincture of litmus may thus be placed in the 
midst of a furnace. The action of the apparatus 
is compared by the author to that of the electric 
spark. When oxide of carbon is passed through 
the tube it is decomposed, forming carbonic acid, 
which escapes by one of the terminal tubes, 
depositing carbon on the lower surface of the 
metallic one.— Papers were read by M. HE, 
Mathieu “On the Dispersion of Light,” by M. 
J. Bourget “ On the Vibratory Movement of 
Circtilar Membranes,” and by M. Chacornac “ On 
the Transparency of the Atmosphere and its 
Reflecting Power.” — M. Berthelot communi- 
cated the second part of his memoir “On the 
Decomposition of Formic Acid,’’ relating to its 
calorific effects. —- _M. Ath. Dupré presented a 
paper “On the Theory of Gases, and Comparison 
of the Experiments of M. Regnault with the laws 
which they include.” — The discussion on the 
cementation of iron by pure carbon was continued 
by M. Jullien, who declares, in opposition to MM, 
Caron and Fremy, that pure natural graphite 
will effect the cementation of iron, but denies the 
action of oxide of carbon.—M. F. Pisani commu- 
nicated two mineralogical papers—namely, one 
‘‘ On the Analysis of the Fibroferrite of Palliéres,” 
the other “On some new Minerals from Corn- 
wall.” ‘The analysis of the French fibroferrite 
shows it to be identical with the Chilian mineral. 
The Cornish minerals described are Brochantite, 
Polianite, and Lu«uliane (a porphyroid tourmali- 
niferous granite).—Notes by M. Berthé “On the 
Comparative Action of Morphine and Codeine,” 
and by M. Pétrequin *‘On a Process for the Pre- 
vention of Suppuration after the Removal of 
Certain Tumours,” were presented. M. Pétrequin’s 
method seems to consist in the injection of iodine 
into the tissues.—M. Paul Gervais read a paper 
“On the Cetacea of the French Coasts of the 
Mediterranean,’’ in which he gives a list of nine 
species—namely, Physeter macrocephalus, Ziphius 
cairrostris, Orca gladiator, Globiceps melas, 
Grampus Rissoanus, Tursiops Tursio, Delphinius 
Delphis, and Rorqualus antiquorum.— M. HK. 
Faiyre presented a note “On the Influence of 
certain Aromatic Plants on Silkworms;” from 
which it appears that, although the silkworms 
are evidently inconvenienced, and many of them 
are destroyed by the presence of certain aromatic 
leaves beneath their ordinary food, those which 
survive are impelled to spin up sooner, and pro- 
duce finer cocoons than those which have not 
been subjected to this exceptional treatment. 
The plants used by the author in his experiments 
are Artemisia Absinthium, Tanacetum Balsamita 
and vulgare, and Faniculum vulgare. The T. 
Balsamita is most energetic in its action —A 
paper was also read by M. Liais “ On the Flight 
of Birds and Insects,” in which the author explains 
the action of the wings in the three modes of 
flight—flight without progression, ordinary flight, 
and the gliding flight witnessed in many birds. 





VIENNA. 


Academy of Sciences, Nov. 3.—Professor Kner 
reported upon the results of a journey made by 
him among the lakes of Upper Austria in search 
of pile-dwellings. Like Professor Hochstetter, he 
found the excess of water in the lakes during the 

t summer an obstacle to his investigations; so 
that he is only able to indicate certain localities 
where he thinks it probable that pile-works will 
be found. One of the most likely,in his opinion; 
is the Wallersee, and especially the peat-moors in 
which it terminates. The Wolfgang lake did not 
appear to be a favourable locality, but the Attei 
lake, with its island, resembles the Starnberger 
lake in Bavaria, and will probably furnish equally 
interesting results. In the Mondsee the ovccur- 
rence of several hundred objects resembling piles 
raised a hope that here had been the site of a lake- 
dwelling ; but, on examination, the supposed piles 
proved to be the stems of oak-trees which had 
grown upon the soil now forming the bottom of 
the lake—A memoir “On the Development of 
the Auditory Organ in the Batrachia,” by M. 
Schenk, was presented by Professor Briicke; in 
it the author demonstrates that the auditory 
capsule is not formed by inversion from w:thout, 
but produced entirely beneath the surface from a 
deep-seated cellular layer.—Dr. Theodore Kotschy 
communicated descriptions of a new genus and 
some new species of African plants. The Butier- 
tree of Mungo Park forms the type of the new 
genus Butyrospermum Kotschy, which includes 
two species, B, nilotiowm Kotschy and B. Parkii 
Don. ‘The other new species are Loranthus Kno- 
blecheri, Indigofera lecheri, and Crotalaria 
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intermedia—all collected near Gondokoro by the 
Rev. Provicar Knoblecher.— Professor Stefan pre- 
sented a memoir “On the Nature of Unpolarized 
Light and the Double Refraction of Quartz in the 
Direction of the Optical Axis,’ and a note “ On 
Subsidiary Rings on the Newtonian Colour-glass.” 





BERLIN. 

Academy of Sciences, July 4.—M. Homeyr read 
the third and concluding portion of his memoir 
“ On the Thirtieth Day,” describing the juristical 
observance of the period of thirty days in Ger- 
many ; and M. Bekker continued his “ Observa- 
tions on Homer.” 


July 7.—The Acade t for the celebration | 
— Alaa ome nae areas, Henlei, Gill), and Acanthias Suckleyi, Girard 


of the birthday of Leibnitz, when MM. Trendelen- 
burg, Miillenhof, and Rédiger addressed the meet- 
ing. M. Kummer announced two prizes for 
memoirs on mathematical subjects, to be adjudged 
in July 1866 and 1867. 

July 18.—Professor Reichert concluded the 
reading of an elaborate memoir, entitled a “ Con- 
tribution to the Minute Anatomy of the Labyrinth 
of the Ear in Man and the Mammalia.”—Two 
mathematical papers were read—one by M. Kum- 
mer, “On the Ray Systems of which the Focal 
Surfaces are Surfaces of the Fourth Degree, with 
Sixteen Singular Points ;” the other, by M. Aron- 
hold, “On the Reciprocal Connexion of the 
Twenty-Eight’ Double Tangents of a General 
Curve of the Fourth Degree.”—The “ Diagnoses 
of Nineteen New Species of Heliceew from the 
Eastern Archipelago” were communicated by 
Dr. HE. von Martens. The species are Helix 
Friedeliana, Sumatrana, conulus, miliam, mendaz, 
unguiculastra, calcar, flaveola, mersispira, and 
biconvera ; Bulimus leucoranthus, suspectus, and 
Sumatranus; Buliminus spilozonus, Cionella 
Sumatrana, Clausilia excurrens, Pupa ascendens, 
Streptaxis Johswichi, and Nanina rugata.—Pro- 
fessor Peters presented a “‘ Revision of the Myrio- 

a, of the Family Polydesmi, in the Royal 

logical Museum,” and “ Descriptions of a New 
Genus and some New Species of Juli.” In the 
former he describes some new species, and dis- 
tinguishes a new generic form— namely, Spherio- 
desmus—for the Glomeridesmus Mexicanus of Saus- 
sure. The total number of species referred to in 
the revision is seventy-nine from all parts of the 
world; and of these thirty-nine are described for 
the first time. In the second part of his commu- 
nication he describes a new genus of Julide, under 
the name of 7rachyjulus, remarkable for having 
the last three segments, and not merely the apical 
one, destitute of legs; the genus includes only 
one known species, 7. Ceylanicus Peters, from 
Ceylon. Professor Peters also describes three 
new species of the genus Siphonophora Brandt. 

July 28.—Professor Poggendorff read a long 
memoir “On a New Class of Induction-Pheno- 
mena,” containing a supplement to his investiga- 
tions on the same subject communicated to the 
Academy in November 1863; and M. Pinder 
made some remarks on a Roman denarius of the 
Emperor Nero found at Beckum. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, May—August.— 
The following papers were read :—“ Critical Re- 
marks on the’Genera Sebastes and Sebastodes of 
Ayres,” by Mr. Theodore Gill. In the proceed- 
ings of the California Academy of. Natural 
Sciences, “‘ Remarks in relation to the Fishes of 
California, which are included in Cuvier’s genus 
Sebastes,” and subsequently, in the proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London, “ Notes on the 
Sebastoid Fishes occurring on the Coast of Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A.,” have been published by Wm. 
O. Ayres, M.D., C.M.Z.S8. The object of these 
memoirs is to show that there are eleven species 
of Sebastoid fishes in the Californian waters, 
distributable among two genera, distinguished only 
by the prominence or little development of spinous 
ridges on “the top of the head.” For those with 
ridges he reserves the name Sebastes; for those 
with “ little developed” ones he accepts the name 
Sebastodes, proposed for a natural genus of which 
8. paucispinis is the only known species. Mr. 
Gill holds the genus Sebastichthys to include at 


least three genera. The Sebastichthys nigrocinctus | i 
_ In other words, by stopping the combustion that 


is som2what related to Scorpena, and distin- 


guished by elevated serrated coronal crests. Other | 
_ Californian species represented by the Sebastes 


melanops, seen by him, differ so much that they 
may be separated and combined for the present 


under a genus Sebastosomus, of which the Sebastes | 


melanops of Girard may be taken as the type. Still 
others, distinguished by the texture of the bones 
of the skull, armed orbital ridges, prefrontals, &c., 
and represented by Sebastes rosaceus, Grd., may 





be named Sebastomus. In a contemplated Mono- 
graph of the Scorpsnoids of California, the rela- 
tions of the species will be more fully discussed. 
—“Second Contribution to the Selachology of 
California,” by Mr. Theodore Gill. Since the pub- 
lication of the article “On the Classification of the 
Families and Genera of the Squali of California,” 
additional information has been given in the 
“Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology,” 
by Mr. F. W. Putnam, in a “ List of Specimens 
sent by the Museum to different Institutions,” 
and in the proceedings of the California Academy 
of Natural Sciences by Dr. W. O. Ayres. The 
former enumerates the Triacis semifasciata, 
Girard, Triacis Henlei, Putnam ( = Rhinotriacis 


== Squalus Suckleyi, Gill). Dr. Ayres has in one 
article announced, very modestly and with scarcely 
a due appreciation of its bearings, a startling dis- 
covery regarding the range of variation of denti- 
tion in the Notidanoids, and in a subsequent 
communication has informed us of the discovery 
of a representative of the genus Alopias in the 
Bay of San Francisco.—“ Descriptions of new 
species of Marine Invertebrata from Puget Sound, 
collected by the Naturalists of the North-west 
Boundary Commission, Mr. A. H. Campbell, 
Commissioner,” by Dr. Wm. Stimpson.—* The 
Influence of the Earth’s Atmosphere on the Colour 
of the Stars,” by Mr. Jacob Ennis.—* Contribu- 
tions to the Herpetology of Tropical America,” 
by Mr, E. D. Cope. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Dec. 15. Mr. John P. Gassiot, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following communication 
was read :—1. “On the Production of Diabetes 
Artificially in Animals by the External Use 
of Cold.” By Dr. Henry Bence Jones, F.R.S. 
—In 1789 Lavoisier wrote :—“ La respiration 
n’est qu'une combustion lente de carbone et 
dhydrogéne qui est semblable en tout A celle 
qui s’optre dans une lampe, ou dans une 
bougie allumée; et sous ce point de vue les 
animaux qui respirent sont des véritables corps 
combustibles quo brulent et se consument.” 
The different degrees of oxidation of different 
substances in the different parts of the body 
at different times form still, and will long con- 
tinue to form, one of the largest and most 
important parts of the animal chemistry of health 
and of disease. Notwithstanding all that Pro- 
fessor Liebig has done, the knowledge of the 
phenomena of oxidation in the body is only at its 
commencement. ‘Take, for example, a grain of 
starch. It enters into the body, becomes sugar, 
is acted on by oxygen, and ultimately passes out 
as carbonic acid and water. This is the final 
result of the perfect combustion ; but what are 
the different stages through which the starch 
passes? what happens if the oxidation stops at 
any of these stages ? that is, when imperfect com- 
bustion occurs. The combustion may be made 
imperfect in at least three different ways. First, 
by insufficient oxygen ; secondly, by overwhelming 
fuel; thirdly, by reducing the temperature so low 
that chemical action is checked. From each of these 
causes the following scale of the combustion of 
starch in the body may be formed :—When there 
is perfect combustion, then carbonic acid and 
water are produced. With less perfect combus- 
tion, oxalic and other vegetable acids are formed. 
With the least possible combustion, sugar results. 
Between perfect combustion and the most imper- 
fect combustion—that is, between carbonic acid 
and sugar—there are probably many steps formed 
by many different acids; and as in a furnace one 
portion of the coal may be fully burnt, whilst 
other portions are passing through much less 
perfect combustions, or are not burnt at all, so 
different portions of*starch may reach different 
steps in the scale of combustion, and sugar, acetic 
acid, oxalic acid, carbonic acid, and many other 
acids between acetic and oxalic acid, may be 
simultaneously produced. From this account 
of the oxidation of starch, it follows that 
sugar should always be found in the urine 
whenever any of the three causes mentioned 
reduce the oxidation in the system to its minimum. 


occurs in the body, diabetes should be produced 


artificially. It has long been known that an 


excess of sugar taken into the blood by injection 
causes temporary: diabetes. This is imperfect 
combustion from excess of the combustible sub- 
stance. © The diabetes of old age, of pregnancy, 
and after the inhalation of chloroform, may be 
considered as arising from imperfect combustion 
in consequence of a deficiency of oxygen. Ber- 
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nard’s diabetes from injury of the floor of the 
fourth ventricle probably belong to this cause. 
The third mode of checking the chemical actions 
in the body is by reducing the temperature. This 
has not yet been proved to cause diabetes, though 
it ought as surely to stop oxidation as excess 
of fuel or insufficiency of oxygen. The simplest - 
experiment consists in placing an animal in ice. 
The cold soon deprives it of feeling, and perfect 
insensibility is produced. Dr. Dickinson has 
furnished the author with the urine of rabbits 
before they were placed in ice, and after they had 
died from the effect of the cold. After describing 
the experiments made by himself and Professor 
Briicke, whom he had asked to repeat them, 
the following extract of a letter received from the 
latter is given: “‘ I have not made any quantitative 
experiments ; they are not much to be trusted, and 
the difference between the urine of rabbits killed 
by cold and all other rabbits’ urine is so great that 
it is most distinctly perceptible without any 
quantitative experiments.” 





Chemical Society, Dec. 15. Professor A. W- 
Williamson, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
—Professor Emile Kopp was amongst the 
visitors. Dr. Hermann Sprengel and Mr, A. P. 
Tarner were admitted Fellows, and Mr. A, 
Stewart was elected. Dr. J. If. Gladstone read a 
paper “On the Action of Ammonia upon Sulpho- 
chloride of Phosphorus,” in which were de- 
scribed the results of experiments made by him- 
self and Mr. J. D. Holmes, in continuation of the 
research communicated on a former occasion to 
the Society. ‘The authors state that sulpho-chlo- 
ride of phosphorus is capable of absorbing am- 
monia gas to the extent of four equivalents, with 
production of a white coherent mass, which con- 
sists of chloride of ammonium in admixture with 
a substance of doubtful composition, probably 
P(NH,),CI8, but which is decomposed by con- 
tact with water into hydrochloric acid and a 
new body, named thio-phospho-diamic acid, 
and having the formula P(NH,),HSO. The 
aqueous solution of the last-named substance has 
the property of forming flocculent precipitates 
with several metallic solutions. The most cha- 
racteristic of these were the cadmium, zinc, and 
copper salts, wliich were submitted to analysis, 
and found to be true thio-phospho-diamates of 
these metals respectively. The authors did not 
succeed in their attempts to isolate the acid. 
They controvert the hypothesis of M. Hugo 
Schiff, who predicted from his own experiments 
the formation of sulphospho -triamide. The 
authors describe likewise the action of aqueous 
ammonia upon the sulpho-chloride of phos« 
phorus, by which the ammonium-salt of another 
acid, called thio-phosphamic acid, is formed ac- 
cording to the following equation :—PCI1,8+ 
6NH, +2H,0 =3NH,Cl+ PNH, (NH,), 8O,q. 

The President, in a discourse “On Chemical 
Nomenclature and Notation,” reviewed the 
systems of Gerhadt, Wurtz, and others, and 
offered a complete exposition of his own views on 
the subject. He particularly advocated a return 
to the original application of the term “ acid,” 
gave a full statement of definitions, and illustrated 
the leading points of his system by reference to a 
great number of examples. He gave, t= 
rules for notation, and supported the adoption 
a gas unit volume. The author’s views were di 
cussed by Sir B. Brodie, Professors Graham, Hof- 
mann, Frankland, Miller, Odling, and other 
speakers ; the further discussion of the subject will 
be resumed at the next meeting. 

Dr. A. W. Hofmann exhibited to the meeting 
some matches, or fuzes, which were brought 
from Japan by the Prussian expedition. Beau- 
tiful arborescent scintillations were thrown off 
during their slow combustion. The nature of 
the composition was the point of interest, and 
some friends had hazarded a guess that steel- 
filings were used among the ingredients to produce 
the sparks, but analysis had shown that there 
were no metallic particles, and that carbon, under 
the circumstances of the case, was capable of 
undergoing this remarkable kind of combustion. 
The composition was made of two parts of wood 
charcoal, three of sulphur, and six and a half 
of nitre. The paper covering was of the finest’ 
tissue, or that commonly known as “Chinese 
paper,” and about forty milligrammes of the 
mixture was folded up in each match. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Dec. 19. Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair.— 
Messrs. R. H. 8. Campbell, J. W. Laidlay, A. D. 
Sassoon, and R. D. Sassoon were elected as 
Resident, Messrs. Ph. H. 
Stubbs, R.H.A., as Non-Res 
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Manu, Principal Sadr Amin of Malabar, and 
Babu Rajendralal Mittra, Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, as Honorary Members. It was 
announced from the chair that the meetings of the 
Society will henceforth be held at eight o’clock in 
the —- Three sheets of specimens of flint 
chippings, from the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore, 
were laid upon the table. They were presented to 
the Society by Henry P. Le Mesurier, Esq., of 
Allahabad, and were stated, in the accompanying 
letter, to have been discovered by him, at the 

inning of the present year, at Buneree, on,the 
Duteela Nullah, and in various neighbouring 
localities. “The chippings,” he said, “ are gene- 
rally found on the sides of small hillocks and 
mounds of what may be called drift—the débris 
and detritus which has been washed down the 
hill-sides into the lower Jands, and which is now 
again being cut away and washed into,nullahs and 
ravines, which are the sources of streams con- 
fluent to the Ganges, the Soane, or the 
Nerbudda.”—The President read some notes in 
explanation and defence of some of Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke’s statements, which had been contro- 
verted by Professor Whitney in his paper “ On 
the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the 
Colures, and the Date derivable from it,” read at 
the meeting on July 4. 





Anthropological Society, Dec. 20. Captain 
R. F. Burton, Vice-President, in the chair.—The 
following Members were elected :—Dr. J. Hillier 
Blount, Captain Samuel R. J. Owen, Messrs. 
F. R. Izard, R. Marshall, C; Plummer, G. L. 
Rankin, E. Tinsley. Corresponding Member, 
the Comte de Gobineau. Local Secretary for 
Brighton, Mr. 8. E. Collingwood.—The discussion 
on the following papers was continued: ‘‘ On the 
Prehistoric Remains in Caithness,” by Mr. Samuel 
Laing ; “On the Discovery of large Kistvaens in 
the Miickle Heog, in the Island of Unst, Shet- 
land, containing Urns of Chloritic Schist,” by Mr. 
George E. Roberts, with “ Notes on the Human 
Remains” by Mr. C. Carter Blake. 

Mr. Higgins exhibited the drawings of human 
skulls in the “Crania Helvetica,” and com- 
mented on the resemblances and differences be- 
tween them and the specimens discovered by Mr. 
Laing. 

Mr. Carter Blake pointed out the marked dis- 
crepancy between the measurements of the skulls 
with those of the negro or Australian. He further 
called attention to the skulls from various river- 
beds—e.g., Muskham, Borris, Blackwater, East- 
ham, and others from Towyn-y-Capel, Sennen, and 
Mewslade, pointing out that no essential resem- 
blance prevailed between them and the skulls from 
Caithness. The human jaw, which had probably 
been that of a devoured child, was described, and 
the conclusions of Mr. Laing and Professor Owen 
adhered to. 

Captain Burton considered cannibalism as a 
necessary step through which mankind must pass 
in their progress to civilization. 

Mr. Laing replied at considerable length to the 
various remarks made on his paper. First, as to the 
~~ of cannibalism, he was inclined to think, 

m the circumstances in which the jaw of the 
child was found, that in that instance at least the 
body had been eaten ; and he referred to the evi- 
dence of Professor Owen respecting the manner 
in which the bone had been broken to extract the 
marrow, in confirmation of that opinion. Next, 
as to the character of the skulls, they were 
different from those found in the Danish “ kitchen 
middens,” for the latter were round, resembling 
those of the modern Esquimaux, while those from 
the kists in Caithness were of an opposite charac- 
ter, and indicated a southern origin. The proof 
of the great antiquity of the people was to be seen 
in the extreme rudeness o weapons found in 

.the kists and in the lowest stratum of shells. 
These implements were of the rudest possible 
kind, and resembled those found in the kitchen 
middens of Denmark, preserved in the Copenhagen 
Museum : the implements taken from the middens 
were classed in the order of antiquity according to 
the rudeness of their construction, and the most 


ancient exactly resembled those brought from - 


Caithness. He did not attribute ve t an- 


ments found in geological sepettine but he thought 


they might be dated several hundred years before 
the Christian era. , 

The following was also read :—‘ Some 
further Notes upon Prehistoric Hut-circles.” By 


Mr. George E. Roberts.— The author is con- 
vinced that a very large addition to the data 
we possess as to the domestic and social 
lives of ancient hunters and fishers of the 


Highlands would result from a careful and con- 








tinued examination of the sea-board north of Tain. 
Numerous kjdkken-méddingsexist along the shores 
of the Dornoch Frith ; in one of which, at a spot 
opposite to Bonar Bridge, an enormous quantity 
of small flint-flakes, both of the knife and arrow- 
head form, are to be seen, commingled with limpet 
and mussel shells, and split bones of deer and 
other animals. Such kjdkken-méddings generally 
occur in the vicinity of hut-circles. Itis, perhaps, 
somewhat premature to attempt any connexion in 
time between the hut-circle dwellings of Northern 
Scotland and the beehive-shaped huts! of Corn- 
wall, Devon, and South Wales; but we may 
reasonably assume that the Highland dwellings 
were covered in from the inclemency of the 
weather by some rude roof of wattle, or heather 
supported upon poles; and the discovery of low, 
narrow galleries, or rather roofed spaces beneath the 
central hearth-stone in the Sutherlandshire hut- 
circles, as described by Mr. Joass and the author 
in the articles before referred to, connect these 
dwellings in design with those in which similar 
apartments— probably in each case the sleeping 
chambers during the winter months—have been 
found in §.W. England, as at Carn Goch, in 
Carmarthenshire, and those described by Borlase 
(“ Antiquities,” p. 273) as then existing near 
Penzance. 





Statistical Society, Dec. 20. Col. W. H. Sykes, 
M.P., F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Pitt Kennedy, Messrs. H. Sutton, 
F. P. Fallows, P. Hill, G. Senior, W. H. Davis, 
J. T. Minett, E. T. Blakely, H. Y. Thompson, 
T. Hudson, and Edward H. Hadley were elected 
Fellows. Mr. James Heywood read a paper 
upon the “ Extension of Modern Subjects, as part 
of Regular Study in Educational Institutions.” 
The author commenced by: observing that, for 
the assistance of undergraduate studies at Oxford, 
an annual income of nearly £22,000 a year is set 
apart from the college endowments. This large 
amount is distributed into about 360 scholarships, 
usually tenable for five years each, and of an 
average yearly value of 60 in each case. Professor 
Faraday is of opinion, Mr. Heywood remarked, 
that one-fifth of the time which an individual 
devotes to study ought to be devoted to the 
attainment of natural knowledge; and, assuming 
that conclusion, we find that the proportion of 
one-sixth of the open scholarships of Christchurch, 
which were reserved for the benefit of natural 
science by the Oxford Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners of 1854, may be regarded as nearly repre- 
senting the proportionate claims of that branch 
of knowledge on Oxford endowments. It is to 
be regretted, however, that Christchurch’s example 
has been but little followed in this respect by 
other colleges. Mr. Heywood proceeded to show 
in some detail the present course of education 
at Eton, Rugby, at the Marlborough and the 
Wellington colleges, and at some other seminaries. 
Mr. Heywood concluded by stating that the pre- 
cedent of direct legislative interference with local 
statutes about scholarships was established in 1856, 
when religious tests were removed from Cambridge 
college exhibitions and scholarships ty the follow- 
ing clause of the Cambridge University Act :— 
“Tt shall not be necessary for any person, on 
obtaining any exhibition, scholarship, or other 
college emolument available for the assistance of an 
undergraduate student in his academical education, 
to make or subscribe any declaration of his re- 
ligious opinion or belief, or to take — oath, any 
law or statutes to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Cambridge would probably be a suitable locality 
for a new college, in which modern subjects 
should be cultivated as part of the collegiate 
system, whilst the student would enjoy the advan- 
tages of that time-honoured university. Scholar- 
ships abound in the existing colleges of Cambridge, 
and their re-distribution, so as to afford encourage- 
ment in a larger measure to modern subjects, 
would create a powerful influence in favour of 
modern languages and physical science over all 
the public schools of the country. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, Dec. 20. Mr. 
John Fowler in the chair.—Annual General Meet- 
ing.—In presenting an account of the proceedings 
during the. past twelve months, the Council re- 
wdeted that the characteristic feature of steady 
progressive development was never more fully 
exemplified in any similar period since the first 
establishment of the Institution. With regard 
to the publication of the Minutes of Proceedings, 
volumes xxi. and xxii. will shortly be issued, and 
the General Index to the series of volumes from 
i. to xx: inclusive, in itself a volume of about 400 

A new edition of the 


is also nearly ready. 
Datalogue of the Library is in preparation, in 
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continuation of that issued in 1851, now out of 
print. At that date the library contained upwards 
of 3000 volumes and 1500 tracts ; now the collee- 
tion amounts to about 5500 volumes and 3000 
tracts. The total number of members of all classes 
on thebooks on the30th of November last was 1095, 
This was an increase of nearly 5°3 per eent. in the 
past twelve months. The realized property of the 
Institution now comprises :—1, General Funds, 
£10,819. 12s. 10d.; 2, Building Fund, £1751. 
Os. 1d.; and, 3, Trust Funds, £9970. 12s. 7d., 
making a total of £22,541. 5s. 6d., as against 
£20,649. 16s. 2d., at the same period last year. 
The propriety of establishing a Benevolent Fund 
in connexion with the profession had received the 
serious consideration of the Council, who had 
also ascertained the views of the members generally, 
The result had been such a response as fully to 
justify the course which had been pursued. AI- 
ready, from 224 contributors, donations to the 
amount of £21,884, and annual subscriptions to 
the extent of £487, had been promised. At a 
meeting recently held in the rooms of the Institu- 
tion, the Fund was formally established, and that 

portion of the General Committee, which it was 
recommended should be elected by the contribu- 

tors, was appointed. After the reading of the 
report, a Telford medal and a Telford premium 

of books were presented to Mr. W. Lloyd; a 
Telford medal to M. Pernolet; a Telford medal 
and the Manby premium in books to Mr. G. H. 
Phipps; Telford premiums of books to Messrs. J. 
B. Redman, W. Parkes, T. Sopwith, junior, J. M. 
Heppel, and G. R. Burnell ; and Watt medals to 
Messrs. T. Sopwith, junior, W. Bridges Adams, 
and J. Cross. The thanks of the Institution were 
unanimously voted to the outgoing officers for the 
attention to their duties ; to Mr. F. J. Bramwell, 
as the originator of the present movement for the 
establishment of a Benevolent Fund in connexion 
with the profession; to Mr. Charles Manby, 
Honorary Secretary; and to Mr. James Forrest, 
Secretary. The following gentlemen were elected 

to fill the several offices on the Council for the 
ensuing year: John R. M’Clean, President; J. 

Fowler, C. H. Gregory, T. Hawksley, and J. 8. 

Russell, Vice-Presidents ; Sir William Armstrong, 
W. H. Barlow, N. Beardmore, J. Cubitt, T. EB. 
Harrison, G. W. Hemans, J. Murray, G. R. 

Stephenson, C. Vignoles, and J. Whitworth, 

Members; and John Aird, junior, and A. Ogilvie, 

Associates. 





British Archeological Association, Dec.14, Dr. 
James Copland, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair,—Mr. 
W. Whinsopp, Rev. Thomas Finch, and Dr. John 
Harker were elected Associates. 

Mr. Bedder exhibited a bronze statuette of Mars, 
said to have been found in London. It was con- 
sidered of Etruscan fabric, and resembled an 
example brought from Mr. Cuming’s collection, 
obtained in Italy, 1854. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited an ancient axletree found 
at Haydock, and Mr. Cuming a bone washer of a 
wheel from the Thames, which were ordered to be 
engraved in the Journal. Dr. Kendrick also gave 
an account of a Roman brine-pan (perfect) in the 
Warrington Museum, found at Nantwich, Cheshire. 
It is of lead, and was obtained, with portions of 
others, ten feet below the surface. One fragment 
has the word DEV inscribed, the ancient name of 
Chester. The pan appears to have been cast in its 
present form, and is an interesting object. 

Mr. Carmichael called attention to a legend 
in Irish characters on the base of a cross found in 
a bank through which the house of Friar’s Carse 
is approached. This and other objects are thought 
to have been brought many years ago by a 
former owner from Dumfriesshire. The inscrip-¢ 
tion reads ORA PRO ANIMA, followed by the name 
COMERGHIE DE JA—H? 

The Rev. Mr. Kell sent a bell from New Shirley, 
Hants. It probably formed part of a musical 
peal. At the declivity of the hill leading into 
Old Shirley between one and two hundred skeletons 
of different ages and sex have been disinterred. 
There are neither coffins nor remains of clothes, 
and the woody character of the spot reminded the 
members of the cemetery of Helmingham, in Suf- 
folk, displayed by the Rev. G. Cardew at the late 
congress at Ipswich. 

Dr. Palmer of Newbury, local secretary for 
Berkshire, gave an account of the progress of 
researches being carried on at Silchester by direc- 


tion of the Duke of Wellington, under the super- . 


vision of the Rev. J. G. Joyce. Excavations have 
displayed the course of the roads, position of the 
houses, tesselated pavements, &c. A diary is kept 
of every article obtained and plans made of the 
building. His Grace intends forming a museumni 
of whatever may be found on the spot, and has 
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purchased the late Mr. Barton’s collection, many 
of the objects contained in which have already 
been figured in the Journal. Future and more 
complete accounts of the discoveries will be laid 
before the Association. 

The Rev. Mr. Bolton exhibited two singular 
pieces of pottery bearing various stamps, leading 
to a conjecture that they may have been employed 
by some ancient card-sharpers. Mr. Bolton has 
had them in his possession for thirty years, and 
a» were obtained from a field at Eye, in Suffolk. 

-Lord Boston exhibited a broadside panegyric 
on William IITI., inscribed to Lord William Paget. 

Mr. Blashill read a paper “On Four Early 
English Coffin Slabs from Herefordshire and the 
Border,” illustrated by drawings. 

Mr. Irvine addressed a letter to the Association, 
urging their continued attention to the preserva- 
tion of the ancient and interesting church of 
Okeford Fitz-Payne, in Dorset, threatened with 
demolition. 





EDINBURGH. 

Royal Society, Dec. 19.—A paper “ On Varia- 
bility in Human Structure, with Illustrations from 
the Flexor Muscles of the Fingers,” was read by 
Mr. Turner, M.B.—The author, after referring to 
variations in the external form of the body in 
different individuals, and to the relations between 
external form and internal structure, proceeded to 
discuss the subject of variability in the different 
organic systems. He showed that internal struc- 
tural variations conferred characters quite as dis- 
tinctive as ang peculiarities of external configura- 
tion. It was argued that, in the development of 
the individual, a morphological specialization 
occurs both in internal structure and external 
form, so that each man’s structural individuality 
is an expression of the sum of the individual 
variations of all the constituent parts of his 
frame. The muscular system was adduced as 
affording abundant illustration of the specializa- 
tion; of structure in the individual, and an 
analysis was given of a number of dissections of 
the flexor muscles of the fingers andtoes. Varia- 
tions in bulk, extent of attachment and mode of 
division of the long flexors of the thumb and 
fingers, were noted, and the frequent occurrence of 
bands connecting together not only the muscles, 
or divisions of muscles, situated on the same 
plane, but those situated on different planes, were 
pointed out. A close analysis of the arrange- 
ments of the flexor hallucis longus, flexor longus 
digitorum, flexor accessorius, flexor brevis digi- 
torum, and humbricales iu thirty dissected feet was 
then given, and the extent of variation which 
these specimens exhibited detailed at considerable 
length. The importance of studying the amount 
of variation ia the arrangement of the soft parts 
of the different races of men was also insisted on. 

Sir David Brewster, K. H., on taking the chair for 
the first time since his election as President, de- 
livered a short address, relating chiefly to the 
history of the Society. 

“On the Principle of Onomatopeia in the 
Formation of Language.” By Professor Blackie. 
—He said the wide operation of this principle in 
the formation of language,appeared to him so 
obvious and so easily demonstrable that he should 
not have thought it worth while to say anything 
in regard to it if it had not been denied by one of 
the first philologists of the age, Professor Max 
Miiller. Professor Miiller would limit the opera- 
tion of the principle to the sounds of the barn-yard 


. or the pig-stye, and with difficulty granted even so 


much. He held, however, that the operation of 
the principle was much wider, and included 
nearly all words conveying the ideas of thought, 
sensation, and feeling. This was proved, first, by 
the natural presumption in favour of the theory— 
for what was more natural than that man should 
use his imitative faculty and give expression to 
ideas conveyed to his mind in words or sounds 
bearing some relation to the ideas so conveyed ? 
and, indeed, how else could words ever be coined at 
all, or be made to convey any idea? and, secondly, 
the words in common use—the best words—bore 
in themselves the evidence of this origin. In 
suppért of this position Professor Blackie instanced 
numerous words, tracing their connexion in the 
Greek, Latin, German, English, Scotch, and Gaelic 
languages, with the view of showing that the 
Original root was in almost cvery case a sound 
conveying a pictorial representation, so to speak, 
of the thing described. He was inclined te believe 
that the original stock of words was founded on 
the principle of Onomatopeia, although the wear 
and tear of the use of thousands of years had dis- 
figured many of them so much that their original 
form was not now izable, or barely so. But 
it was incumbent upon Professor Max Miiller and 
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other objectors to this theory to give some other | not surprising that the theory thus mutilated 
explanation of the origin of language, before eall- | should have been overthrown ; and we have only 
ing upon them to abandon what was so simple | to regret that the valuable truth embodied in it 


and natural. In concluding, Professor Blackie 
said he held this opinion irrespective of any ques- 


should have been lost sight of; that the anti- 


tions which might be raised as to whether man | 
_ that, in consequence of this, we are only now 


was created a child or a full-grown animal; for, 
though created a full-grown animal, he could not 
believe that he got his speech from God ready- 
made, for this simple reason, that man did not 
get anything provided ready-made which he could 
make for himself. He further quoted the text— 
Genesis ii. 19—‘* God formed every beast of the 
field and every fowl of the air, and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them,” as a 
further proof that man was left to form language 
for himself, and presumably to express in sounds, 
as nearly as possible pictorial, the impressions 
which the animals passed before him in review 
conveyed to his mind. 

“Note on the Phlogistic, Theory.” By Alex- 
ander Crum Brown, M.D., &.—“* When we con- 
sider that the Phlogistic Theory formed, as it 
were, the central point round which the facts of 
chemistry first crystallize into regular scientific 
form, and that for more than a hundred years it 
was recognized by all as the foundation of the 
science, we might reasonably suppose that it 
should contain at least some germ of truth. I 
think I shall be able to show in the following 
note that not only is this the case, but that ‘the 
theory itself, as stated by its founders, Becher 
and Stahl, is, if not strictly true, a very close 
approximation to what we now recognize as truth. 
According to Stahl, all combustibles contain one 
and the same substance in different proportions, 
according to the degree of their combustibility. 
That substance is phlogiston ; and when a com- 
bustible is burnt, or aimetal calcined, its phlogis- 
ton is given out. When cikarcoal or oil is heated 
with a metallic calx, the \phlogiston leaves the 
former, and is foung~}y° -eembination in the 
metallic regulus. Ngw, if woonsider the facts 
of the case in an nprejmiced way, we must 
admit that a comb-y 
is burnt: i+ foses combustibility, or the capability 
of being burnt. In the same way, in the pre- 
paration of phosphorus, or the reduction of a 
metallic calx, the charcoal loses this capability, 
while the phosphorus or metal acquires it. The 
capability of being burnt is essentially the power 
of emitting a certain quantity of heat; and, as we 
know from the researches of Rumford, Davy, and 
others, and from the later and more accurate 
determinations of Joule, that heat is a par- 
ticular form of what has been called kinetic 
energy, we can have no difficulty in admitting 





that the power of emitting a certain quantity of 


heat is a particular form of potential energy. 
If, in the statement of the phlogistic theory, we 
read potential energy for phlogiston, and under- 
stand that, when phlogiston is separated from one 
body and not taken up by another, as in combus- 
tion, this potential energy is converted into 
kinetic energy, we have a tolerably complete 
account of what we how know of the matter. 
Whether we choose, with Becher and Stahl, to 
call phlogiston a substance or not, depends on our 
definition of what a substance is. If we restrict 
that name to ponderable matter, of course if is 
not a substance; but, when we consider that 
energy is as indestructible as matter, that we can 
trace it through its various combinations and 
double decompositions, and that we are in a fair 
way to discover, not, indeed, its atomic weight — 
for it has none—but its chemical unit, it does not 
seem very absurd or unreasonable to class it along 
with the ordinary chemical elements. It may be 
objected to the phlogistic theory, as thus ex- 
plained, that it is not the combustible alone, but 
the combustible and oxygen that have potential 
energy, and “that it is only when the two unite 
that this potential energy is transformed into 
kinetic. This objection is equally valid against 
the statement that a clock, when wound up, con- 
tains potential energy : it is not the clock, but the 
clock and the earth which contain this; and it 
is transformed when the clock weight and the 
earth approach each other. In fact, energy is not 
comibenkie without a system of at least two bodies. 
We must, of course, recollect that the phlogistic 
chemists were ignorant of the existence and nature 
of oxygen; and it is to this ignorance that we 
must ascribe the downfall of the theory of phlo- 
giston. They attempted to explain, by means of 
their theory, facts (such as the increase of the 
weight of a combustible when burnt) depending 
on a totally different cnuse. They were thus led to 
modify the theory and ascribe to phlogiston nega- 
tive weight, and to identify it sometimes with 
carbon and sometimes with hydrogen gas. It is 
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ikl 10ses something wien it. 





phlogistic chemists, like other reformers, destroyed 
so much of what was good in the old system ; and 


beginning to see what was obvious to such a 
man as Stahl, that oxide of iron does not contain 
metallic iron; that no compound contains the 
substances from which it is produced; but that 
it contains them minus something. We now know 
what this something is, and can give it the more 
appropriate name of potential energy ; but there 
can be no doubt that this is what the chemists of 
the seventeenth century meant when they spoke 
of phlogiston.” 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, Janvary 2nd, 
ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.12, Bedford Row. 


TUZSDAY, Janvary 3rd. 


Royan Institution, at 3,— Albemarle Street. 
Chemistry of a Goal” (Juvenile Lectures): 
Frankland, F.R.S. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 4.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square, Anniversary. ~ 
PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street 

Anniversary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC, at 8.—King’s College, Strand, 


WEDNESDAY, Janvary 4th, 


Roya Socrery or LIrerature, at 8.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place. 
*“On Some Fragments of Sculptured Limestone with 
emphis;” Sir Charles 





“On the 
Professor 


Hieroglyphic Inscriptions from 
Nicholson, Bart. 
THURSDAY, Janvary 5th. 

Roya Institrvrion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On the 
Chemistry of a Goal” (Juvenile Lectures): Professor 
Frankland, F.R.S. 

FRIDAY, Janvary 6th. 


PsILotoaeicat, at 8,.—Astronomical Maem Somerset 
House, 1. ‘On the Homeric Word Duspari:” Mr. C. B. 
Cayley. 2. ‘‘Some North Devon Provincialisms:’’ Mr, E. 
Capern of Bideford. 


SATURDAY, January 7th, 


Roya. INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On the 
Chemistry of a Coal” (Jpvenile Lectures): Professor 
Frankland, F.R.S. 
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ART RETROSPECT OF 1864. 


Te progress of art 7s. too slow to be marked 

from year to year, and it is, perhaps, impos- 
sible to assert at any given time, in the limited 
range of our experience, that the arts are either 
advancing or declining. In reviewing the history 
of the art which had its roots hidden in the 
decline of Roman civilization, which bloomed in 
the thirteenth, attained its full glory and beauty 
in the latter part of the fifteenth, and died in the 
seventeenth century, we of the nineteenth stand 
on the vantage-ground, which enables us to trace 
every step of its rise, progress, and fall. The 
works of each age are spread as an open book 
before our eyes; so that we can modify our 
opinions or sustain our judgments by numberless 
examples, which, wken grouped in chronological 
order, indicate with sufficient clearness the direc- 
tion in which the art of the time was tending. 
Its brightest page was probably turned before the 
successors of those who illuminated it knew how 
bright it was, and the book was closed before the 
rise of the modern secular art, which, though as 
yet aimless, untrained, and merely imitative, is, 
we fully believe, vigorous and strong, and destined 
eventually to exercise a large influence, and to 
strike a deeper chord of sympathy with the moral 
and intellectual needs of the human mind than 
any hitherto known. It is true that at present 
we see, or fancy we see, little that is very hopeful 
in the aim or practice of art in our generation ; 
but, on reflection, we must at least admit that its 
reach and influence have never been greater. 
Practised in every shape, coming home to every 
household, educating the dullest to some percep- 
tion of the beauty of the material world to which 
he would otherwise be wholly blind, may it not 
be that, unconsciously to themselves, our modern 
artists are preparing the whole people for a higher 
and more spiritual art than we can yet claim to 
possess? In spite of sensation pictures and the 
artificial estimates of dealers, we are inclined to 
think.it may be so. The appreciation of that 
which was most subtle in the genius of Leech is 
probably more widely spread than most of us 
believe; and the dineelecet - —_ 
detected the spiritual significance underlying 
Landseer’s noble picture of the Polar bears 
was far more general than it would have been & 
few years since; and, although we may regret to 
see there is still predomimant amor po 


thither withoyf much thought, we may also reat 
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assured that, if an interest is really awakened, it 
will in time become cultivated and discriminating, 
and be the best — in the end for the 
enconragement and consequent advance of modern 
art. , 


A retrospect of the year just past leaves us but 
little to note that can distinguish it from its im- 
mediate predecessors. English art is even yet 
barely a century old; and, if we except those who, 
like Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, were 
said to be its founders, but who Yeally rather 
belonged to the elder schools of the Continent, we 
must admit how difficult it is for us to estimate 
the progress of a school even yet in its earliest 

outh. In attempting to do so we should fall 
into great errors; by comparing individual 
inters, as Wilkie and Goodall, Lawrence and 
rant, and others, we should argue, either for the 
advance or decline of the school, from ¢xamples 
as belonging to 


© ‘which our posterity will consid 
erefore, attempt 
sent year with 


-the same epoch. We shall not, 
to.compare the results of the 
thosé of the previous one, but simply recall some 
of the more injportant works whith, in the course 
of its flight, hayeyelaimed and received public 
attention. i o> 
At the commencement of the year the Water- 
spolour. Society were displaying their second winter 
ethibition-of sketches. An unusually large num- 
ber of small studies were contributed to it by 
William Hunt, whose death at a ripe age, and 
while yet in the full possession of his artistic 
powers, took place early in February. His loss 
to the Society cannot be replaced ; ‘or, although 
his range was limited, his imitative power almost 
amounted to genius ; and he was one of the finest 
colourists that evef lived. The British Institution, 
which was opened in ruary, wasrédeemed from 
being a discreditable exhibition chiefly by the 
presence of a picture of Landseer’s, ‘‘ Well-bred 
sitters that never say they are bored,” by two 
landscapes by the French painter Mignet, and by 
Mr. Dawson’s fine picture of “ Osborne.” The 


Society of Female Artists opened an exhibition in 
their small room in Pall Mall, about which éviti- 
cism was gallantly silent, or nearly so. Wé éannot 
say why the most gifted of our women wlio have 
become painters withhold their names and contri- 
butions from the Society’s exhibition ; but such 

appears hitherto to have been the case: probably 


ay not care to measure themselves merely 
or ch with amateurs. 

The death ot Dyce, which followed closely upon 
that of Hunt, deprived the country of one of the ' 
most accomplished living painters, and the Royal 
Academy of one of its most liberal and far-seeing 
mem bers—one who valued the advancement of art 
above the selfish interests of the Institution, and 
who ever advocated a more liberal constitution of 
the body to which he belonged, and the assump- 
tion of higher responsibilities and an increased 
efficiency in the schools. Another artist of 
renown died early in the year—Behnes the sculp-. 
tor—of whom it may truly be said that, in the 
best days of his life, he was the greatest of English 
sculptors, Flaxman excepted. 

In March an exhibition was opened at the South 
Kensington Museum of Mulready’s pictures and 
sketches. The collection was remarkable as being 
avery complete record of the painter’s profes- 
tional career, three only of his known works being 
absent. 

The Society of British Artists produced an 
ave exhibition week, as usual, in good figure- 
painting, though with remarkable exceptions ; 
two pictures by a Belgian painter, M. Tissot, were 
very favourably noticed. Many of the Suffolk 
Street pictures were chosen by prizeholders in the 
London Art Union, and subsequently exhibited 
with others in the same ‘ 

The fourteenth exhibition of the Society of 
British Architects was opened early in April, and 
an exhibition of inferior sculpture was added to it. 

The two Water-colour exhibitions were well 
sustained by the efforts of the members. The Old 
Society produced an exhibition which has seldom 
been excelled in interest and wes f The works 
of four new members, Messrs. E. B. Jones, F. 
Walker, G. P. Boyce, and Lundgren; appeared to 
increase the vitality of the exhibition; as well as 
to add the charm of novelty to an annual display 
which, however excellent, was beginning to be felt 
as somewhat monotonous. 

The death of Flandrin, of whom a notice ap- 

dat length in these columns, deprived the 
School of its greatest living painter; and 
with him ended .the.series of historical and reli- 
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pictures, while Philip, John Lewis, Leighton, and 
Calderon displayed the finest works they have yet 
produced. The usual complaints as to hanging, 
admission, and rejection of pictures were preva- 
lent, and a disposition to move for an increase of 
space in a more suitable building was only checked 
by the uncertain relations which then existed and 
still exist between the Royal Academy and the 
Government. The ‘ observations” of the Royal 
Academy upon the recommendations attached to 
the report of the Royal Commissioners are still 
before the Government for consideration, and, in 
the meantime, it is probable that the existing most 
unsatisfactory state of things will be maintained. 

The exhibition of French and Flemish pictures 
was fully up to the average, the chief contributors 
being sb 4 and Gallait, who first became famous 
here in the International Exhibition of 1862. 
Gerome and Frére are now better known, or at 
least more highly appreciated in England than in 
France, and a ready market is found for all that 
they produce. : 

In the collection of old pictures at the British 
Institution the most remarkable works were the 
portraits by Velasquez, and a portrait of Lord 
Strafford by Vandyke, which stood forth brilliantly 
in the midst of a crowd of second and third-rate 
“old masters.’ Good examples of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough illustrated the English School. 

A very inferior photographic exhibition was 
opened in the small Gallery of the Female Artists 
in Pall Mall. 

A large picture by Gudin of “ The Landing of 
Napoleon III. at Genoa” was exhibited late in 
the season in the French Gallery; also a portrait 
of the son of the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
his cradle, by Madame Jerichau. 

The Scandinavian Exhibition failed to maintain 
the reputation of the svifool, no pictures of 
merit having replaced fos which were removed 
from the gallery by reason of sales or withdrawals. 

The completion ef "fgfort’s fresco at West- 
minster created ei@d.e gina ty interest, and the 
work itself, though vets satigfactory, was injudi- 
ciously over-praised by atte.&rta.to compare it 
with the greatest frescoes of the old ‘aasters, to 
their disadvantage. The country, however, has 
good reason to be satisfied with the fine series of 
works produced in the Houses of Parliament by 
such painters as Herbert, Dyce, and Maclise. 

The first of a series of mosaic illustrations was 
uncovered in the dome of St. Paul’s in July iast. 
)Dhe design for this: beautiful work is by Mr. 
| Alfred Stevens, and the exeeution of it was en- 
trusted to M. Salviati, under the direction of Mr. 
Penrose, the cathedral surveyor. em 

Pictures relating to the ceremonial of the Royal 
marriage were exhibited dur'ng the season in 
London, in anticipation of Mr. Frith’s forthcoming 
more important illustration of it. 

Mr. Simpson’s Sketches in the East, and other 
works of the same class, all executed with a view 


greater part of the season. 
An exhibition of two new pictures by Holman 


evidence of the range of his powers, and of the 
conscientious spirit in which he labours. 

The National Gallery has received several addi- 
tins, but they are of early pictures for the most 

art, and not of extraordinary interest. The 
National Portrait Gallery has obtained a good 
picture of Keppel by Reynolds, and a sketch of 
General Elliot by Copley. A full-length portrait 
of Lord Mansfield has also been lately added to 
the collection. 

The collection of Mr. Walter, M.P., has been 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, and 
that of Mr. Bicknell at the Crystal Palace, during 
the latter part of the year. During the month of 
October a collection of works of skill and industry 
by working men was displayed in the Agricultural 

all at South Kensington, and an annual exhibi- 
tion was inaugurated which cannot but lead to 
beneficial results. 

Two winter exhibitions of pictures, understood 
to be private property, were opened in November. 
Some new works were contributed by artists, but, 
for the most part, both collections were composed 
of pictures well known, if not previously ex- 
hibited. 


to its collection of Greek sculpture in the shape 
of some remains which belonged to the ex-King 
of Naples. These remains are, however, of a late 
and — 
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to publication, were exposed to view during the» 


Hunt is also to be noted, as affording interesting \ 


The British Museum has received an addition 





for good—than any other living artist. We have 
also to regret the death of David Roberts, in the 
full possession ofall his faculties. The picture-sales 
of the year have been numerous and important. 
They have been accurately reported in the Art 
Notes of Tux Rzaper, and the prices realized, as 
compared with those of last year, will furnish a 
tolerable guide to the information of the public 
mind on matters of art. "Weare happy to observe 
that the “fancy prices’’ of last year have not 
obtained so largely in the year that has now come 
to a close. 

A review of the year brings to mind how much 
work has been done. To work is the first thing 
that concerns us; good will come of it. In that 
hope we ever look forward to the years yet to 
come. 








ART NOTES. 


A suitpine for the permanent exhibition of 
works of Art, Scierzce, and Industry is to be 
erected at Lacken, for which purpose a company, 
with a capital of three millions of francs, has been 
formed at Brussels. 

An exhibition of pictures solely by German 
masters is to be organized at Paris. 

Tur Académie des Beaux-Arts has given to 
Vicomte Henri Delaborde a gold medal, value 
2000 francs, for his ‘‘ Etudes. sur les Beaux-Arts 
en France et en Italie,” and to M. Gruyer a gold 
medal, value 1000 francs, for his work, “ Raphael 
et |’ Antiquité.” 

A cnzEapP edition of Seibertz’s “ Tllustrations to 
Faust”’ is being»published under the artist’s own 
supervision. 

A HITHERTO unknown Greuze has been dis- 
covered in a small village near Lille, where a 
pedlar bought an old picture, utterly ignorant of 
its value, for a franc and a half, which now turns 
out to be one of the most splendid works of that 
master. 

Tue Young Hereules is said to be the most 
beautiful of ancient statuey yet discovered. After 
viewing it, Mr. Gibson, the great sculptor,-is 
reported to have said, “It made me melanchol 
the whole of the day after I had seen it to thin 
that, after the labour of a life, I had made such 
slight approaches to the perfection of the master- 
hand which had executed that work.” 








MUSIC. 


MUSIC IN DRESDEN (No. 2). 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Dresden, 22nd Dec. 

H*=s: as in England, Christmas has its due 

effect upon all public business and public 
entertainments. Everything has to accommodate 
itself tothe exigencies of social enjoyment. But 
here, far more than in England, the festival is 
essentially a family observance. No prevision 
whatever is made for any celebration of it in 
public. The stranger, therefore, at Dresden, at 
this time of the yéar, has to go to the wall. Do 
I want to hire a piam)? All that the manufac- 
turer has for Aire are ott for the Christmas season. 
“Might I at any price he allowed to hire one of 
those in the factory ?” y good sir, they are 
évery one sold for Christmas\presents”’ (mentally : 
“T wish some one would make me a Christmas 
present of a concert-grand!"). But there is one 
in the corner there not quite finished; could I 
have that when it is done?’ “I am extremely 
sorry, sir, but we could do nothing to that piano 
till after Christmas,” &e., &e. 1 wish to see a 
play or an opera at the theatre, where I am told 
there is either one or the other every night for 
eight or nine months in the year. as! I have 
my walk or my ride for nothing; there is neither 
opera nor play, because the singers and actors 
(who, by-the-bye, as arule, are all married, belon 
to what may be called the “upper classes,” 
mix in society as such) must spend Christmastide 
with their families. Even the ordinary 24 
groschen concerts are afflicted with this inter- 
mittent Yule fever; and, bythe timeChristmas Day 
actually arrives, I have my doubts whether there 
will be even a “droschke” to be seen for public 
use and convenience. All this is very pleasant, 
if you take a family view of the question; and 
the temporary sojourner must console himself as 
he may by reflecting on the amount of domestic 
bliss which the good folks are enjoying at the 
ex of his convenience. 

On Saturday, the 17th, the anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth, the concert programmes were . 
arranged in commemoration of the day, and I, of 
course, went out to take my part as a listener in 
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this important celebration. As a due measure, I 
suppose, of its comparative importance, the en- 
trance-fee for that evening was sixpence, instead 
of the ordinary threepence. There were two of 
these concerts, involving an agreeable “ embarras 
de richesses.” Here are the programmes :— 

Programme No.-1.—1. Overture, “‘ Egmont; ” 
2. Adagio from C min. Sonata, Op. 10; 3. Ro- 
mance in F maj. for Violin; 4. Overture (No. 3), 
“ Leonora ;” 5. Quartett (No. 5), A maj.; 6. Grand 
Octuor ; 7. Sinfonie, D minor (No. 9), first 
three movements. 

Programme No. 2.—1. The three Overtures 
to- ‘* Leonora ;” 2. Overture to “Coriolanus;” 3. 
Romance in F maj.; 4. Andante from Sonata 
(No. 2), Op. 14; 5. Romance in G@ maj.; 6. 
Sonata Characteristique; 7. The three first move- 
ments of Symphony No. 9. 

The first was the most convenient for me, as the 
place in which it was held was near at hand; but 
the second would be played by the best band; so 
I decided on that, although it was right at the 
other end of the town, a long way across the Elbe. 
It was the night, by the way, of the return of the 
Saxon troops from Denmark, an occasion which in 
most capitals would have been celebrated by agrand 
display of some kind; but this is a poor country, 
and the court is mo8t laudably compassionate of 
the pockets of its subjects; so a few scanty illumi- 
nations, with the attendance of one royal carriage 
at the station, and an expenditure of gas in a few 
shops—equal to about one-third the amount con- 
sumed any eveniug this week at a London butcher’s 
—were, I believe, the only signs of welcome to 
greet the eyes of the returning heroes, 

The Beethoven concert was interesting, as a 


* specimen of the thorough popularization of the 


highest class of music in this country. It was held 
in the Linckesches Bad, a place which was for- 
merly a gigantic bathing establishment, but which 
has had to yield to the superior attractions of 
some new baths higher up the river. It is a fine 
room, with a shell-shaped orchestra, as it were let 
into the wall half-way down the right-hand side of 
it, and tastily decorated with portraits of the dif- 
ferent composers. All down the body of the room 
are little tables, with people sitting at them smok- 
ing and drinking beer or coffee ; and sleek-looking 
waiters, distinguished, as in England, by the in- 
variable napkin, are bustling about, without, how- 
ever, vociferating “ Any orders, gents!’’ or making 
any noisy and obnoxious demonstrations with the 
coin they bring you back in change. Indeed, 
next after the wonderful pianissimo attained by the 
orchestra, that which most strikes an Englishman 
at a scene of this kind is the remarkable silence 
maintained by the audience. There is something 
almost unearthly in the hush which is instantly 
produced by the mere rise of the conductor ia his 
seat, sO anxious is every one to catch the first 
sound. Any one entering during the playing 
stands still, and does not venture to move toa 
seat till the end of the piece, and the waiters—if 
they move at all—move on souliers de silence, and 
are unheard; not a hand is put to a glass, not a 
glass raised to the mouth—in fact, so solemn was 
the stillness, that I really would have choked sooner 
than have dared to cough (though the smoke 
titillating a relaxed throat sorely prompted me to 
do so) ; nay, I even felt frightened at the noise of 
turning over the leaves of a score I had in my 
hand. But, directly the piece was ended, the spell 
was broken by clapping of hands, the sleeping 
pong A was aroused, the hand moved to the glass, 
and the glass met the lips, and the hush was suc- 
ceeded by a hum, and the hum grew to a roar, as 
ofaguttural people once more opening their throats 
C It’s all the ¢hroat,” my German master tells me 

ay after day; “if we wish to speak we do not 
open our mouths, but our throats”), which roar 
goes on steadily increasing till the conductor rises 
again. The silence during the playing was ob- 
served even by the dogs, of which there were 
plenty in the room (only imagine our taking 
our dogs to-a Monday Popular!). Not even 
one of Lord Palmerston’s immaculate babies in 
Romsey Minster could have preserved a more 
reverential silence during divine worship than did 
a spaniel of the most snarling breed, lying in the 
lap of a lady who sat next to me during the per- 
formance of the choral symphony. I am not sure 
whether the motions of the creature’s tail were 
strictly rhythmical; but I know that his mistress, 
who, after the fashion of some other Beethovenists 
not a hundred miles, as they say in the provinces, 
from Sydenham, had brought her knitting with 
her, was working away furiously in triple time 
during the scherzo, and kept it up manfully as 
far as the famous passage in mixed rhythms, when, 
to use a familiar expression, she found the music 
* too many for her.” 
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A glance at the programme tell you that it 
contained some piano musié; but you must not 
infer that we had any pianoforte solos. They 
have a way here (unhappily never wanted in 
London, except perhaps by Herr Manns) of 
enriching their stores of orchestral music by 
arranging all kinds of things for full orchestra. 
Stern purists may perhaps condemn the prac- 
tice, and it is one which, of course, would only 
be tolerable within certain limits, but the arrange- 
ments given on this occasion were happy illus- 
trations of the idea. Beethoven, as ~ been 
remarked a hundred times, is never more symphonic 
than in some of his pianoforte music; most of 
his sonatas are symphonies in outline, or in light 
and shade without colour ; and I should think the 
exercise of adding the colour must make very 
good practice for students in orchestration. 

There was something extremely sensational in 
the idea of giving us the three ‘‘Leonora” overtures 
allof alump. Of course such a collocation was 
highly interesting and instructive ; but I think, if 
old Beethoven had been present, he would have 
regarded it with anything but birthday compla- 
cency. Suppose, for instance, that Mr. Disraeli 
had written three draughts of his famous Oxford 
speech, with the same amount of correspondence 
in their salient pomts as that presented by these 
three overtures, and that on some future anniver- 
sary of his birth a Disraeli-celebration was to be 
held in the Sheldonian, consisting of recitations 
from. his most famous speeches and writings, what 
would he, what should we think of the programme 
leading off with—“The Three Anti-gorilla Lectures 
(dedicated to Colenso, and written for the Oxford 
Theatre, Ops. 125-128), and including the 
‘Peel’ Symphony, Op. 8, and the famous 
‘Slough’ Fantasia, Op. 91” ? 

Of the style of the whole performance I will 
only say that it was very good, notwithstanding 
that the band only mustered twenty-six players. 
The deficiencies implied by this will be sufficiently 
understood by all who have listened to small 
orchestras playing works written for great ones ; 
but the affair, it must be recollected, should be 
compared, not with a Philharmonic concert, but 
with an evening ata London music-hall; and, 
even at German salaries, probably a full orchestra 
would cost too much to render a threepenny or 
sixpenny admission fee remunerative. 

I have only to mention, in conclusion, that 
yesterday being Weber’s birthday, the comparative 
honour assigned to him was a batch of five of his 
compositions, inserted in a programme of eighteen 
or twenty pieces ; so that these Germans, with all 
their commemorative enthusiasm, are at the same 
time discriminating. G. F.C, 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue Opera-houses at this season are Opera- 
houses no longer. Christmas music in London 
means the incessant performance of the “ Messiah ”’ 
in various places and in different manners. Yes- 
terday week it was given by the Sacred Harmonie 
Society on the usual great scale. On tlie succeed- 
ing night the same music was offered to a sixpenny 
audience at St. Martin’s Hall by the managers of 
the Popular Concerts which have been held in that 
room nightly for some time past. This enter- 
prise, we may add, seems to have met with a legiti- 
mate success. The sixpennyworth of music here 
given to a oyu audience is not, of course, a 
performance of the highest order, but it is (the 
indispensable comic element excepted) genuine 
music, and better in most respects (the comic not 
excepted) than is to be heard in the drawing- 
rooms of hundreds of wealthy people. 

Mr. 8. A. Cuaprett, the Director of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, has put forth his late, but 
welcome programme. It promises the same general 
policy as that happily pursued during six past 
seasons. Herr Ludwig Strauss is to lead the 
quartett at the first ag eggs and the services 
of Herr Joachim have been secured for a series 
of performances in the spring and summer months. 
Signor Piatti will be the violoncellist in ordinary 
from March to the end of the season. A new 
feature in the arrangements is the introduction to 
a limited extent of the subscription principle, 
a payment of £5 giving the right to “special 
sofa stalls” (transferable) for 20 concerts. 

Mr. Howarp GLOVER announces a morning 
concert on the 9th instant at Drury Lane 
Theatre, at which a selection from “Israel in 
Egypt” is to be given, with scenic illustrations ! 

. Wattace’s overture to “TLurline” was 
performed, for the second time, with 
at the Pasdeloup Concerts, in Paris, on Sunday 


week, 
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The text, which is printed, bears the title “ Her- 
mann Balk, Dramma per Musica dal Sig. F. 
Haendél.”’ 

Tue second volume of the biography of Carl 


Maria von Weber, by his son Max von Weber, has 
just appeared at Leipzig. 

A MANcHESTER account of the production of 
M. Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” in that city, 
under Mr. Hallé’s direction, says that the em 

y the 


mance “ was not only highly appreciated 


was also a decided popular success.” 

MapAME GRiIsI sings again at the Crystal 
Palace Concert of to-day. The symphony is 
Beethoven’s 7th in A. 

M. Govnop’s “ Mireille” is enjoying a new 
popularity in its abbreviated form at the ThéAtre 
Lyrique. The excisions amount, to speak = 
to the suppression of nearly two acts. The whole 
of the fourth, with its ghastly murder scene by the 
Rhéne’s side, disappears, and nothing of the fourth 
is left but the charming song of the shepherd-boy 
(the scene of which is transferred from the burn- 
ing desert to a more pastoral entourage), and 
Mireille’s couplet, “ Heureux petit berger.” A 
bravura song has been added to Mireille’s part 
for the especial benefit of Mme. Carvalho. 

Mo.uuz. Parri’s new character of Linda in 
Donizetti’s opera is still the talk of musical Paris ; 
but it seems doubtful if even the fanatical furore 
inspired by the reigning songstress will be able to 
make the piece popular with the habitués of the 
Salle Ventadour. “ Les Martyrs” of the same 
composer has been revived for Signor Fraschini 
and Madame Charton-Demeur. Unlike “ Linda,” 
in which the most telling piece, “Oh, Luce di 
quest’ anima,” is an aria d’entrata, the former 
opera culminates in interest in the last scene— 
that of the martyrdom—which London audiences 
will recollect from the spirited performance of 
Mdlle. Piccolomini ; but, in listening to the piece 
a couple of months ago in Venice, where it was 
done in the miserable though lively fashion com- 
mon to third-rate Italian theatres, we could not 
help thinking that the general level of the music 
was high enough to justify a revival on London 
boards. The closing scene—the em py =e 
would give Mr. Harris at Covent Garden a notable 
subject for a grand stage-picture, 

A CORRESPONDENT informs us that Professor 
Bennett’s Symphony will probably be performed 
at the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipzig on the 9th 
of January, under the direction of the composer, 
We may be able to give a report of the perform- 
ance in these columns. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JANUARY 2nd to JANUARY 7th. 
TUESDAY.—Classical Chamber Concert, Manor Rooma, 
Hackney, 8 p.m. 
SATURDA Y.—Orchestral Concert (the Beethoven Society), 
Willis’s Rooms, 8 p.m, 











OPERAS :— Pa = a" 
Opera prt OCamera.— Gallery 0 ustra 
"Tuesdays and Thursdays, “The Soldier's 
Legacy.” 
THE DRAMA. 


THE PANTOMIMES, &c. 


i ee avidity with which the theatrical 
rush into extravaganzas, and all the revelry 
of Christmas entertainments, proves that they 
have a deep faith in the universal admiration of 
show, scenery, ballets, and of S fou they. in 
mixture of tact, fiction, folly, and fi , in 
fact, like to cater for the many; and they put 
down their thousands with confidence on their 
Christmas pieces, when they hesitate -with their 
hundreds on a legitimate intellectualdrama. We 
are told by some moralists or philosophers, or 
whatever they may be termed, that this is to be 
tted, and that the managers and the millions 
ought to be dragooned by a cohort of sharp critics 
into producing a more elevated class of amuse- 
ment. Alas! amusement is a thing that will not 
be coerced ; and Nero himself found that he might 
drive the populace into the amphitheatre, but he 
could not make them enjoy is royal —~ 
Jeremy Bentham has told us that the ly 
enuine English theatre was Astley’s in the old 
orse-riding times, and that there high and low 
most enjoyed themselves. Sheridan, who had a 


experience of audiences, both before and 
Pohind the curtain, also uttered the alarming 


saying that he very much feared people went to 
the thestre to be mused. It is high time 
to suppose that people go to 8 to get 





leading musicians and amateurs of the place, but . 
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sugar and not for physic; although, if there be 
medicinal properties in the tea, coffee, and sugar, 
so much the better for the purchasers. Theatres 
have always been, and always will be, shows ; and 
a show will always very much vary in its repre- 
sentations. We have heard “ Paradise Lost’”’ read 
from the stage of Drury Lane Theatre—we pre- 
sume the highest pitch of the intellectual exhibi- 
tion; and we have seen Van Amburgh and his 
lions there. We do not say that either of these 
exhibitions was proper for a theatre devoted to 
comedy and tragedy ; but, with free trade in the 
drama as well as in everything else, we do not see 
how it is to be avoided; and foreign as such pro- 
ceedings may be, they even were preferable to the 
effete tragedies of the ‘Siege of Damascus,” 
“Ximena,” &c., which monopoly forced upon the 
town for half a century. The hackneyed but ever 
apposite lines of Johnson put the truth of the 
matter— 


** The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons; ‘ 
And those who live to please must please to live.” 


The drama of our day is no worse than its pre- 
decessors, and in some respects it is much better. 
The twenty-three theatres opened on Monday, 
vulgo Boxing-night, presented on the whole a very 
creditable appearance, and much better than the 
seventeen theatres of Shakespeare’s time could, 
where, at the majority, there would have been bull- 
baiting and bear-whipping, cock-fighting and 
cock-shying, besides numerous conflicts, ending 
in bloody coxcombs and more serious evils. It 
must be remembered that on a Boxing-night the 
people are very well represented—the masses are 
in prominence, the middle class in moderation ; 


). and there is a sprinkling of the aristocracy, to see 


the audience as well as the performances. It is 
something to say that at no one of these twenty- 
three theatres was there need of a policeman—a 
fact which speaks for our good-humour as a nation 
as well as our advancement in good manners. 
Under all circumstances, then, although we may 
have desired that the performances might have 
had a little more intellectual aim, let us rejoice 
that they are so harmless and so mirth-inspiring. 
It has been said by an able author that no one 
can be a consummate critic unless he practises the 
art or manufacture he criticizes; were it so, we 
might hesitate to endeavour even to give an opi- 
nion upon the tricks, scenery, dancing, banjo- 
.. playing, tumbling, leaping, and one-legged caper- 
“ing we have seen ; for undoubtedly we could not 
even throw a back fall—certainly could not paint 
a single scene nor manufacture a single trick; 
indeed, we only know of two literary men who can 
wield the pen and throw asomersault, and who can 
write a criticism and pass a card. Nevertheless, 
we do not resign our office, for its duty is rather 
to judge of effects than to producethem. Molitre 
thought his housekeeper the best critic he could 
have. We proceed, therefore, to give a brief view 
of what we fee as yet seen this Christmastide. 
To old Drury Lane we give the preference of 
notice, on account of its age and fame, and be- 
cause it is her Majesty’s servants who enact the 
strange things we saw there. The production 
here is a full double-bodied pantomime, with the 
elaborate introduction of a regular burlesque, and 
with its six-scened harlequinade, with a double 
set of clowns, pantaloons, and harlequins, and 
with a triple columbiniad. The plot and the name 
are taken from the well-known nursery tale of 
“Hop o’ my Thumb ;” and Mr. E. L. Blanchard 
has very adroitly worked the story so as to give 
Mr. W. Beverley, the scene-painter, every oppor- 
tunity of displaying his fancy and his skill in the 
scenery; to Miss Lydia Thompson of showing her 
ood-humoured sauciness and active dancing; to 
the managers of spending their money on acres 
of gold-leaf; to an endless number of ballet-ladies 
the opportunity of showing their graceful atti- 
tudes ; and to tiny Master Percy Roselle the op- 
unity of proving that a child of twelve can act 
much better than many a man of forty. The 
introduction is sharp and interesting, and has 
much charming scenery, some of which is truly 
artistic, and other some highly fantastic. The grand 
ballet scene is capital of its kind, though it would 
be difficult to bring it into any esthetic category. 
The idea is to use all the new inventions of light ; 
and they are introduced with great effect, most 


pe omega in what is called the*transformation | 
w 


scene, which is more resplendent than we recollect 
to have seen, and which has less of the usual 
twelfth-cake look, from the aérial ladies being 
kept in continual motion, apparently floating in 
‘the air on gossamer wings of the finest gold tex- 
ture. After this comes the pantomime proper— 
the erage which is ether the work of 
different hands, and is executed by as different a 
set of performers as if they belonged to a different 


* 


occupation. In this portion the clown reigns 
supreme, and is for the nonce stage-manager. He 
arranges the “ business,” invents the cruelty, and 
improvises the fun. Mr., or more familiarly, 
Harry Boleno, is here the presiding person; and 
he has considerable experience and some genius. 
He knows that larceny is the foundation of the 
fun, the bringing into contempt all authority the 
only way to popularity, the triumph of roguery 
the success of the piece ; and he provides accord- 
ingly. Whether, however, it is that the school- 
master who has been so long abroad has returned 
home, and really has operated on the public mind 
of the gallery boys, or whether there is no more 
fun to be got out of cruelty, certain it is that we 
have very little of it left. The red-hot poker is 
banished altogether. Neither the pantaloon nor 
the harlequin is either baked or boiled. There is 
not even a baby smashed, nor an old woman 
tripped up. There is a merciless raid on the 
police, to the enormous delight of the majority of 
the house, and a very severe conflict between the 
clown and a Quaker, which gave great satisfaction. 
Why the latter sect have been selected for this 
signal vengeance we know not. They have not 
very lately caused any dearth by buying up corn, 
nor made themselves conspicuous by going to 
America to pray down the civil war; but somehow 
they seem to have attracted the attention of the 
perenne nner There is not a great deal of 
1umour in these concoctions, the manufacturing 
of them having settled down into a dull trade; 
but there are a few things actually objectionable. 
Railway smashes can never be made jocose ; infant 
dancers, however clever, are painful nuisances ; 
and a clown stopping the fury of the pantomimie 
action by playing a one-stringed banjo is irritating, 
especially at a time when people begin to think 
they have had enough of the miscellaneous enter- 
tainment. The one-legged dancer is an unadvised 
attempt to rival another piece of folly better done 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, Drury Lane is a grand, 
fully-proportioned, old-fashioned, majestic panto- 
mime, fit for girl or boy; and, as it would seem 
by the amazing preponderance of adults in a most 
crowded audience, also for men and women. 
Pantomime is a capricious and vagabond kind 
of fellow, and, like other adventurers, is occa- 
sionally found in very high company. This year, 
whilst he has entirely withdrawn himself from 
several of his usual haunts, sometimes leaving his 
eldest son and heir-apparent, Extravaganza, to 
supply his place, he has poked his nose into 
theatres hitherto sternly barred to his entrance. 
He is not to be found this Christmas, either in 
person or by deputy, at the Lyceum, Adelphi, or 
New Royalty, which are all content with their 
current pieces. At Her Majesty’s a veritable 
pantomime, for the first time in a regular way, 
has been produced at that temple of music. This 
innovation has been carried out delicately by 
having a smart burlesque by Mr. Byron and a 
mild harlequinade. The slightest of nursery 
rhymes has furnished a theme. “The Lion and 
the Unicorn Fighting for the Crown ”—with its 
bare, telegraphic kind of information that the lion 
beat, and that “some gave them white bread and 
some brown’’—has sufficed for the expanding genius 
of the author, who, aided by two young actresses, 
Miss Furtado and Miss Bufton, carries the piece 
gaily on to the harlequinade, which is very short, 
and is “the genteelest” of its kind. The once 
venerable proprietor of “the best booth in the 
Fair,” the great grandsire Richardson, used to 
insist on a ghost being introduced into every 
piece, even into “The School for Scandal ;” and 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre seems to be 
of the same opinion as to the value of such a 
spiritual assistant, and has purchased the right to 
exhibit the latest invention of ghost appearance, 
with which has been thrown into the bargain a 
brand-new grand Greek name for the invisible 
visible—“ Eidos Aeides’’ — the Greek words, 
without the Greek characters, being quite suffi- 
cient for an English playbill. By this new con- 
trivance figures vanhel and succeed each other 
instantaneously. This optical effect is so well 
managed that we expect it will become another 
bone of contention between the theatres and the 
music-halls. . 





At the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, 
the managers have been glad to resort to panto- 
mime, show supplying the place of sound. It is 
rumoured that the largest .sum ever expended on 
such a production has been spent on this; and 
the genuine magnificence of the dresses and 
appointments and of the scenery would seem to 
confirm its truth. The subject is the old one of 
“ Cinderella,” and the principal strength lies in 
its scenery and ballet—the one produced under 
the supervision of Mr. Grieve and the other of 
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Mr. A. Harris, both noted for their extraordinary 
powers in producing effects. The scenery is beau- 
tiful, and the ballet certainly the finest of the 
time. The transformation scene has as much 
taste as show, and,it really is occasionally refal- 
. mgt . 
gent without glare. The Paynes are admirable 
pantomimists, and the harlequinade is light, 
joyous, and humorous. The grand attraction, 
however, will be Donato, the one-legged dancer, 
who contrives to do feats that dancers with two 
could not perform. By aid of his cloak his defect 
is concealed ; and he certainly dances wonderfully 
well. His imitators are only foils to him, and 
give no notion of his skill. 

The Haymarket, somewhat late in the season, 
announced its Christmas piece, which is a very 
gentle burlesque by Mr. Byron, called “The 
Princess Springtime; or, the Euvoy who stole 
the King’s Daughter.” The Princess is Miss 
Nelly Moore, who is beloved by the Hnvoy, Miss 
Louise Keeley. This mésalliance is, of course, 
opposed by the father, King Kokolorum, Mr. 
Compton ; and, after the usual impediments are 
got over, and the usual number of songs and airs 
are parodied, with the requisite amount of bril- 
liant scenery, the consent of the paternal king is 
given to the royal marriage at a banquet, where 
the usual style of after-dinner speaking is bur- 
lesqued. The lovers, however, elope, suffer ship- 
wreck, and get on to an enchanted island, where 
the Envoy becomes, under the influence of an evil 
spirit, cruel, but finally emancipates himself; and 
happiness comes to the lovers in the form of the 
lime-light and the brightest tinsel Birmingham 
ever manufactured. It is evident that the manager 
depends rather on Mr.Sothern’s return than on the 
burlesque; and the reception given to this popular 
actor, after a long tour in the country, seemed to 
justify such reliance. 

The Olympic, under its new management, has 
already made itself noted for the extreme com- 
pleteness with which it enacts its stage business. 
It is also even more agreeably noted for the large 
number of excellent and pleasing actresses it 
possesses. “The Hidden Hand” shows them to 
us in their highest intellectual capacity, and in 
oae instance, that of Miss Kate Terry, in extra- 
ordinary power. The new burlesque shows us 
another bevy of “actresses who are as at- 
tractive from their personal charms as_ by 
piquant acting. It is founded on and named after 
the old Greek novel of “ Cupid and Psyche,” and 
is written by Mr. Burnand in his most daring 
style of word-splitting and phrase-punning. The 
ciassical element prevails, and the beautiful more 
than the humorous. A far worse production, 
however, would have proved successful with such 
actresses and such scenery. Miss Patti Josephs 
made a Cupid that required no charmed darts to 
create love ; Miss Louisa Moore was a pleasing 
Psyche, Miss G. Melvin a resplendent Venus, 
whose charm, as was said on a somewhat similar 
occasion, was certainly not derived from the 
sewing-machine. Zephyr was as light as the 
goddess herself, and Miss Ada Harland would 
have supplanted her on Olympus. Miss Farren 
was a jovial Bacchus, Miss Amy Sheridan a gal- 
lant Mars, and Miss Davy an elegant Apollo. 
The two scenes of Cupid’s Botanical Gardens and 
the Temple of Hymen were perfection in their 
way, and will greatly enhance the celebrity of Mr. 
Craven,-who has painted them. The songs, 
dances, and the entire burlesque were highly 
approved; and the burlesque cannot but prove 
attractive from the very complete and tasteful 
way in which it is put on the stage. Here we 
must stop for the present, before we take a view 
of the more remote metropolitan theatres—not, 
however, including in those the Princess’s and 
the Strand, which we have not yet been able to 
visit. 





Dvurine the run of the pantomimes there will 
not be much of novelty. Miss Faucit returns to 
Drury Lane in the height of the season, which all 
admirers of classic acting will rejoice to hear. The 
programme of the managers included the repro- 
duction of “ Antigone,” and it will be produced. 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Fechter, a version of the 
“ Robert Macaire” piece is being prepared. 

At the Adelphi, a piece d propos of the Daven- 
port Brothers, by Mr. Stirling Coyne, and enacted 
by Toole and Paul Bedford, has been successfully 
produced. The return of Miss Bateman on Mon- 
day is looked forward to with interest by those 
who admire that young lady’s acting. 

THE new comedy of “A Lesson in Love,” an 
adaptation by Mr. Cheltnam of Parisian comedy, 
has been adopted by Miss Herbert in her new 
management at the St. James’s, and is likely to 
have a run. : 
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THE GIFT.BOOK OF TEE SEASON. 





Cloth elegant, £2. 2s.; morocco, £2. 15s., 


HYPERION: 


BY 


A ROMANCE. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Illustrated with Twenty-four Photographs of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Tyrol, &¢., 
Taken expressly to illustrate the Scenery of the Story, 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 


** Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are better than the best engravings.”—Times. 
“The book is printed with much taste, and Mr. Frith’s twenty-four photographs are the very best, as a series, that 


ever decorated a book.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


** The book, which is of lasting value, will be a frequent source of enjoyment in every room that it adorns.” —Eraminer. 
** What is not familiar to us all is such an exquisite and elaborate series of photographs of Rhineland scenery and Swiss 


scenery; they are little short of perfection.’’—Saturday Review. 


**A more richly produced book is not often to be seen, and one of higher interest to the lover of the picturesque is not to 


be conceived,’”’—Nonconformist. 





LONDON: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT. 





MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S 
WORKS. 


- 


In One Handsome Volume, 534 pp., Svo., cloth, 12s. 6d., 


ITALICS: 


BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPLE, AND PLACES 
IN ITALY IN 1864, 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**There is in this volume not only the keenest perception 
of the beautiful in nature and art, not only the delicious 
flavour and perfume of a well-bred and well-informed mind 
and intellect, but there is, in addition, a depth, an originality, 
and a boldness in the handling of political and social topics 
which gives to the book a peculiar interest, and must stamp 
it with a permanent value.’”’—READER. 

** A series of most valuable sketches of Italy.’’—Spectator. 

“Twenty thoughtful chapters founded upon observation 
and experience of political and social life in Italy.” —Examiner, 


In One Volume, post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A thoughtful and eloquent exposition,.’’— Theological 
Review, 


In One Volume, foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 


THE CITIES OF THE PAST. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


ConTENTS :— 


I. THE CITY OF THE SUN (Baalbec), 
II. THE CITY OF VICTORY (Cairo). 
Ill. THE ETERNAL CITY (Rome in the Carnival), 
IV. A DAY AT THE DEAD SEA (Jericho, &c.) 
V. A DAY AT ATHENS. 
VI. THE CITY OF PEACE (Jerusalem), 


“An interesting and beautiful little sketch of scenery, 
people, and manners.”’—Patriot. 


In One Volume, post Svo., cloth, 5s., 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


** A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calm, fair, and well-informed.’”’—Saturday Review. 


Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 


DEVOTION. Asale of 100,000 copies induced the author 
toimprove and enlarge the Work. It comprises 730 Services 
each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and 

vening of every day in the year. Also, an {pas con- 
ee Ses for Particular Occasions, me Volume 
royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s., cloth gilt. “Also in calf and 
morocco bindings. 

London : James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane, 


HE LITTLE MODELLER. — How to 
Make a MODEL FARM, 48 coloured Engravings, post 
free for Seven Stamps; a Model Vil , Seven Stamps; a 
Model Racecourse, Seven Stamps; a Model Railway, Seven 
Stamps; Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Seven Stamps. 
H. G. Crarxe & Co., 252, Strand. 


HE LITTLE SHOWMAN. — How to 


Make PUNCH’S SHOW, with all the characters, 
beautifully coloured, post free for Eight Stamps; a Ma- 
rionette Show, Seven Stamps; a Model Stage, Seven Stamps ; 
a Model Circus, Seven Stamps. 


H. G. Ciarke & Co., 252, Strand. 


HE GALANTY SHOWMAN. — How to 
Make a GALANTY SHOW and Act the Enraged 
Cobbler, B: Button, the Broken Bridge, Mother Goose, 
Shadows on the Wall,and Punch and Judy, with Dialogues 
complete, 150 Engrayings, postfree, for Twelve Stamps, 














H. G, Crarxe & Co., 252, Strand. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK by the Author of “‘ Franx 


Farrixeeu,” “* Lewis ARUNDEL,” “ Harry CovERDALE’s 
a jaqaaeal &c., imitation half-morocco, gilt edges, 
s. 6d., 


GATHERED LEAVES; 
Being a Collection of the Poetical Works of the late 
FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 

WITH A MEMORIAL PREFACE BY 
EDMUND YATES, 

A Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
London: Virtrve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF~ 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 
MINDS. 


Illustrated by H. Ane.ay, with numerous Initial Letters by 
J. and G, NIcHoLLs. 


Fcap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
London: Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


A CHRISTMAS GAME. 


ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. 
Third Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
London: Virrve Broruens & Co.,1, Amen Corner. 








This day is pains, orice 10s. 6d., . 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with Frontispiece and Sixteen 
Tinted Illustrations, 


THE CRUISE OF THE R. Y.S. “ EVA.” 
By ARTHUR KAVANAGH. 
Dublin: Hopezs, Surru, & Co., Publishers tothe University. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHatu, & Co. 





This day is 


ublished, price 4s. 
With Portrait of the r 


Archbishop of Dublin, engraved 
on steel, ; 
LECTURES 


Delivered before the DUBLIN YOUNG MENS’ CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION during the Year 1864. 


Dublin: Hopegs, Smuiru, & Co., Publishers to the University. 
London: Simpxry, MARSHALL, & Co., 


INCENTIVES TO PRAYER; 


BEING 
DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 
PSALMS, 


Square feap. 8vo., in cloth flush, ls.; or edges turned in, 
1s.6dG.; French morocco, ¥s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


**An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise, . , . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.” —READER. 


Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6z., 


FURIOSO; 


oR, 
PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 














_“* The story has all the interest of a novel, with the addi- 
tional charm of evident truth. It will delight wn men; 
and, as a guide and example, should be in the hands of all 
young pocese. _The highest credit is due to the translator ; 

the o has iost qagthing by translation, it must 
be a wonde good book indeed.”"— United Service Gazette. 


Cambridge: Detautron, Bett, & Co. 
London: Breit and Datpy. 


HE ART OF ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colo , andasimple method of making 
Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
lines, con over One Hundred Specimens from the 
the Library of the late George Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c., and complete Directions’ for Colouring them 
like the Originals. Adm ly suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s., post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman and Orronr, 132, Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
(Copyright. ) 
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NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


In a few days, in 2 vols., very handsomely printed, price 16s., 
THE HOUSEHOLD STORIES OF ENGLAND, 


POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST 


OF ENGLAND; or, the Drolls of Old Cornwall, Col- 
lected and Edited by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 
*,* For an Analysis of this important work see printed 
description, which may be obtained gratis at the Pub 8. 


This day, choicely printed, pp. 600, price 7s. 6d., 
HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS, with 


ANECDOTES of their Use in ANCIENT and MODERN 
GAMES, CONJURING, FORTUNETELLING, and 
CARD SHARPING. 

*,* Illustrated with Sixty curious Woodcuts on tinted 
paper. This most amusing work, introducing the reader to 
a curious chapter of our social history, gives an interestin, 
account, replete with anecdotes, of the most popular an 
widely-known pastime which has ever been invented by man 
for his amusement, 


Now ready, pp. 828, in 8vo., price 6s. 6d. ; by post 7s., 
NEW DICTIONARY OF COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 


SLANG DICTIONARY; or, The Vulgar 


Words, Street Phrases, and “ Fast’’ Expressions of High 

and Low Society ; many with their Etymology, and a few 

with their History traced. With curious Llustrations, 

**Mr. Hotten will go down to posterity as the ardent inter- 

preter between us and a seething, fathomless life all about us, 
or a life that would, at least, have been fathomless in a great 
measure, but for his own keen interest in its manifestations, 
and his respectable erudition in its analysis and display.’ 
—Times, in a review of three columns, 


This day, with Humorous Illustrations, price 1s, 6d., 





Vv. V. V., by THOMAS HOOD,—+this 
from the back of the book. The Title en s upon the 
matter in this wise:—*VERE VEREKER’S VEN- 


GEANCE: aSensation in Several Paroxysms (by Author 
aforenamed). Ip1oricaALLy ILLUSTRATED, 


Now ready, 4to., beautifully printed, price 7s. 6d., 


VARIETIES OF DOGS, AS THEY ARE 


FOUND IN OLD SCULPTURES, PICTURES 
ENGRAVINGS, AND BOOKS. With the Names of 
the Artists by whom they are represented, showing how 
long many of the numerous Breeds now existing have 
been known. By PH. CHARLES BERJEAU, Small 
4to. 

Second Edition, with New Story of “ Lirrie Sprmer 
Face,”’ now ready, handsomely printed, 4s. 6d., plain; 

5s, 6d., coloured, 


FAMILY FAIRY TALES; or, Glimpses: 


of Elfiand at Heatherston Hall. Edited by CHOL- 
MONDELEY PENNELL, Author of “ ck on 
Sega, &c.: adorned with beautiful Pictures of 
**My Lord Lion,” “King Huggermugger,”’ and other 

reat folks. An entirely new book of delightful Fairy 
Tales. This charming volume of original tales has been 
universally praised by the critical press. 


Shortly, in 1 vol., handsomely printed, 


DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: 


their History, Value, and Properties; with simple tests 

for ascertaining their reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, 
) OL Illustrated with coloured Drawings of Notable 
yems. 


Shortly, in 1 vol., post 8vo., with exquisitely coloured 
Illustrations, 


SCHOOL LIFE AT WINCHESTER 


COLLEGE; or, the Reminiscences of a Winchester 
Junier. By the Author of “ The Log of the Water Lily,” 
and ‘‘ The Water Lily on the Danube.” 


This book will do for Winchester what “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,’’ did for Rugby—explain the everyday life 
oN ag may customs, fagging, troubles, pleasures, &c., &.,, 0 

in their college career at William of Wykeham’s 
public school. At the end there will be an extensive Glos- 
sary of the peculiar Words, Phrases, Customs, &c., peculiar 
to the College. 


Now ready, price ls, 6d.; by post, 1s, 8d., 


MENTAL EXERTION IN RELATION 


TO HEALTH; or, The Influence of Literary Excite- 
ment, Edited by Dr. LEARED, 


In preparation, handsomely printed, 4s, 6d., 


CHOICEST JESTS OF ENGLISH WITS. 


Edited by W. MOY THOMAS. 
Shortly, very handsomely printed, in 1 vol., 


HISTORY OF SIGN-BOARDS, Ancient 


and Modern. With Anecdotes of famous Taverns and 
Remarkable Characters, with numerous Woodcuts, 


Shortly, in 1 vol., small 8vo., closely printed, 


A PEDLAR’S WALLET. By Dudley 
COSTELLO, 


Curious Books, worth having. 


(See the Times, Jan. 22.) 
ARMY LISTS of CHARLES I. and 0, CROMWELL 


1642. 7s. 6d. 
SATIRICAL NOTICES of the “ LONG PARLIAMENT,” 
with List, 1645. 7s. 6d. 
LONDON DIRECTORY of 1677. Oldest List of London 
Merchants. 6s. 6d. 
—-— CHARTS, Facsimile, emblazoned in gold and 
coiours, ° 
ROLL of BATTLE ABBEY. Arms emblazoned in gold 
and colours. 5s. 
WARRANTS to EXECUTE CHARLES I. and MARY 
UEEN OF SCOTS. 2s. each. 
DICTIONARY of OLDEST WORDS in the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 2s. 6d. 
FOSTER (or FORSTER) FAMILY, The History of. 
COMMON PRAYER. Beautifully illustrated by Hotper, 
FAMILY and CouNTY HISTORY. Catalogue of 20,000 
OKS, ZC, fe 
JOE MILLER’S JESTS. The genuine o 9s. 6d. 
CATALOGUE of CURIOUS ne fen nine PING BOOKS, 
ratis. 
SLANG DICTIONARY of VULGAR or FAST WORDS 
and PHRASES. 6s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY of AMERICAN SLANG. By Barr.izrr. 





. 550. 12s. 6d. 
RoLL of CARLAVEROCK. Earliest Heraldic work 
known. yl = i ye fh yp ey A 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccadilly. 











THE READER. 
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DEAN AND SON’S 





PUBLICATIONS. 
vs pork ts gate of Feo eT einwdom A oom 


1600 Arms, completely and accurately 


ees 
DEBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED PEERAGE, 
for 1865, Crown 8vo., price 7s., cloth gilt. 





DEBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED BARONET- 


AGE and KNIGHTAGE, for 1865, Crown 8yo., price 
%s., cloth gilt. 
These Works are distinguished as the Authorized Refe- 
rence Authorities of both Houses of Parliament, the Post 
Office, the various Government Offices, Her Majesty’s 
mre | Office, the Bank of England, the several Club 
Houses, &c. 





THE RQYAL MARRIAGE SERVICE. A 


Werppine Girt, A Present To Braipesmaips. Beautifully 
ted in d, from Designs by Harry Rogers, and 
uminations by StraneEssBy, richly bound in ornamental 
bindings, 5s.; or gilt rims round edges, Is. 6d. extra, 





NOTABLE WOMEN. By Ellen C. Clayton. 
With 20 Illustrations by B. CLtayrox, Crown 8vo., cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

ladies read the lives of good, great, and 
ere ee such as t e tender nurse, the seduk-henrted 
nce Nightingale—the prison friend, Elizabeth Fry— 

the Christian authoress, Hannah More, &e. +» &C, 





MILLY MOSS; or, Sunlight and Shade. 


A charming Ta le. By. ELLEN CREATHORNE CLAYTON, 
Authoress of “Celebrated Women,” &c. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations on Tinted Paper by Florence 
Claxton. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


** A charming tale.””—2nglishwoman’s Journal, 


DON QUIXOTE. Re-written for the 


Young. With numerous Engravings. Cloth gilt, many 
large and small pictures, by Gilbert, Kenny eadows, 
&c., cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


ust ready, d 8vo., and rubricated, printed in old- 
fashioned-face ype, in colours, and altogether a unique 
Publication, 8vo., 3s. 6d., 


DADDY'S MAKINGS: Little Rhyming 


Undertakings, Very new and very funny, Worth all the 

Children’s ocket-money. Full of Pictures drawn with 

care, Coloured with a Beauty rare. by Dappy Dum- 
+ KINs, who Nothing better had to do. 


BLUE PICTURES « ahd BLUE RHYMES, 


any Lands and Climes. By Irvin Woop. Size 
0. printed in blue and red. Making ahumorous, 
Picture vorme Book for the Grave and G 
once foe. i he Text and Type rubricated, stiff cover in 
Others in this is, Comic Series. 





YE COMICAL RHYMES OF ANCIENT 


TIMES. 1s., stiff cover, in colours, 





RUMMICAL RHYMES. By J. V. Barret 


1s., stiff cover. 


YE BOOK OF PICTURES. By Irvin 


Woop. 1s., stiff cover, in colours, 


JOLLICAL RHYMES; or, Drolleries 


Done by Pencil and Pen. 1s., stiff fancy cover, 





AN AMUSING COMIC FAIRY TALE. 


Sixteen Humorous Full- En 
Pg anny as is also the the pendiee Gn a tinted 
paper; viz.:—THE HI RY of HARK : what 


Pena what He did, and what He did not See and 
Book shows how evil-doers are always 
are invariably rewarded. 2s. 


a 


MISS CORNER’S LITTLE PLAYS, for 
arity every year, a. Now Baition, with “igorense in 





ty, every year, a with Covers in 

e 
sorts are—1. “ Beauty mS “the Beast,” illustrated b: 
Alfred rowel. 2. * Whittington and Nee ‘4 
trated Crowquill. 3. “ Cind and Little 
Giese Ney lpstratod by Altved &-C - 
in e Wood,” Sg ade . “Mother 
ahi; or, the Fal 6 primes und’s 
; or. RAL 0 Fairy Ordeal, The 
gilt, 3s. 6d, each, 





A PICTURE BOOK. Price 1s.,4to. Quite 
pind se. Dac So pressions 





QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS. 
instructive, suitable for ans Co both Bom 





LONDON: DEAN axp SON, 11, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 
And, by Order, of all Booksellers. 


The Family Gym ymnasium, includ- 


ina Dr. Lewis’s TRUCTIONS. Illustrated by over 300 
Woodcuts, a Pair of Dumb-Bells, a Pair of Rings, a Pair of 
Clubs, anda Wand, in a Box complete, rice 12s. 6d., may be 
ordered through all respectable Bookse ers, or direct from 


W. Twespie, 337, Strand London. 





Just published, royal 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


The Study of the Human Face. 


Illustrated by 26 full-gage, exquisiteiy finished Steel En- 
gravings. 
London: W. Twsspiz, 337, Strand. 





Fifth Edition, 12mo., roan, 8s. 6d., 


Gordon’s (J.) Interest Tables, at 


FIVE PER CENT. From One Day to 365 Days; One Month 
to Twelve Months; One Year to Ten Years. With Tables 
showing Interest at 5 per Cent., reduced to 44, 4, 34, 3, 24, 
and2 per Cent. Tables of Commission on Brokerage, &e.: $ 
also a Time Table at the top and bottom of each page. 


London: WiLL1aM Tree, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





The Rey. Charles Voysey’s Ser- 
MON, Third Edition, is now ready. Price Sixpence. 
London : WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178, Strand, 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
The publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in twelve 6d. Monthly 
Parts. Part I. now ready, sent free by post on receipt of 
7 stamps, 
The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 
6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s.; morocco, lis. 


“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectua 
powers, these bea thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec 
tions will be a welcome bone. and the source long afterwards 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and plea- 
sant memories.’ —Sun, 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for 
JANUARY, 1865. No, DXCI. Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS :— 


TONY BUTLER—Conclusion, 


A VISIT _TO THE CITIES AND CAMPS OF THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES, 1863-64,—Panrr IT. 


ITALIAN PORTRAITS. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, 
AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL.—Panrr XII. 


The Fight over the Way.—Travesties.—About 
Doctors.—On certain Droll People.—A Hint to 
Postage-Stamp Collectors.—The People who 
Come Late. 


LIFE IN AN ISLAND. 
DAY AND NIGHT. 
THE MAN AND THE MONKEY. 
NILE BASINS AND NILE EXPLORERS. 
THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
W. Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, One Shilling (No, LXI.), 


The Cornhill Magazine 
for JANUARY. With Dlustrations by Gustine H, Tuomas 
and Georce Du MAvRIER. 
CONTENTS :— 
ARMADALE. By Wirxte Cotuins. 
Book the Second.—Continued. 


CHAPTER If.—The Man Revealed. 
Pe IIl.—Day and Night, 


SHAKSPEARE IN FRANCE. 
OYSTER FARMING. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, An Eve 
an Illustration. 


CHAPTER 


With an Illustration, 


ry-day Story. With 


XV.—The New Mamma. 
XVI.—The Bride at Home. 
‘a XVII.—Trouble at Hamley Hall, 


THE STORY OF MY ESCAPE FROM FUTTEHGURHG. 
POLITICS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
A MEMORIAL OF THACKERAY’S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
Lilustrated. 
Smite, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


Our Eternal Homes. 


“The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’’—Jllustrated 
London News. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to fe F, Tupper, Esq., D.C.L. F.R.S. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Published Monthly, Parr I., price 6d., now ready, 


The Wild Garland; or, Curiosities 


or Poetry. Containing the most Quaint and Curious Spe- 

cimens of Rhymes, Epigrams, itaphs, Ballads, Carols, 

Songs, Poems, &c mala and eerad dern—existing in the 

English Language. Selected, arranged, and classified by 
EEVE. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
The Pschonomy of the Hand; or, 


THE HAND AN INDEX OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, according to 
MM. D’Arpentieny and DesBaRRo.ies. Llustrated with 
of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands Illus- 
trative of National and Individual Characteristics and Pecu- 
liarities. By RicHArRD Beam IsH, F.R.S8., &c., Author of 
* Lire or Sir M. I, Bruneu.” 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


3 drawings 





Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. 


Ricearp Mertcatre, Esq. 


By 


and at the HypRopPaTHic EsTaBLISHMENT, New Barnet. 





This day, crown 8yvo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Lancashire’s Lesson ; or, the Need 


of a settled Policy in Times of naosiiiiine’ Distress. By 
W. T. M. Torrens, Author of “ Industrial History of Free 
Nations,” “ Life of Sir James Graham,” &c. 


London : Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





FOR THE OYSTER SEASON, 1864. 





New Edition, feap. 8vo., illustrated by George CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 





“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book, It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, eeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover o oysters can 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interesting 
little 4 yt but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
anticip feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 


’ rom those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who 


eat now eat the more.’”’ 
Plt Sn Fy 8 
without. —Saturday Review 


—READER. 
. ory = when eed 5 
London ; Triisyzr & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row. 





Heats and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. | 


Journal of the Statistical Societ 


for DECEMBER. Vou. XXVII. ParrIV. Just published, 
price 3s, 6d 
CONTENTS: 


1. DR. FARR—Openine Appress as President of Section F 
of the British Association at Bath. 

. W. TITE, M.P.—Morratity or LonDON AND Paris. 

. E. CHADWICK, C.B.—Poor Law Principces in ENG- 
LAND AND IRELAND AND IN SCOTLAND, 

. WESTGARTH—Crime ry AUSTRALIA, 

. HERBERT~—Sratistics or Live Srock, 1853- 63. 

. SPENDER—“ Ciper-Trouck”’ System 1n Devon, &ce. 

. MIDDLETON—Sanirary Rerorm In SAuispury, 1856-64, 

. DR. L. LEVI—Censvs or ForreiGNers In ENGLAND. 

. SAMUEL BROWN—DEATH-RATE AND MARRIAGE-RATE 
or EvrRopreAN CIVILIANS IN INDIA. 

MISCELLANEA— QUARTERLY TaBLES—Brirtus, DEATHS, 

AND MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND, &c., &c. 


ANALYTICAL InpDEx to 25 Volumes of the Journal—1834 to 
1862. Panrs I. and II. ., 38, 6d, each, 


London: Epwarpb STANFORD, 6, vanenend Cross, 8. W. 


The British Quarter] y Review, 

No. LXXXI., price 6s., for JANUARY, contains :— 

- THE SEPOY WAR AND WHAT LED TOIT. 

2. MARIE ANTOINETTE, 

8, CHURCHMEN ON THE CHURCH. 

4. PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF A PHILOSOPHER 

5. THE NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL. 

6. THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 

7. NEW PHARAONIC TABLETS OF MEMPHIS AND 
ABYDOS. 

8 

9 

0, 


oomstT Qo ct m e no 








oe 


- NONCONFORMIST BIOGRAPHY. 
. ITALY WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS, 


London: Jackson, Watrorp, and Hopper, 
27, Paternoster Row. 


The Atlantic Monthly, No. 
LXXXVI. DECEMBER, 1864, ; 
CONTENTS: 

I, THE HIGHLAND LIGHT. 
II. ENGLISH AUTHORS IN FLORENCE, 
III, A TOBACCONALIAN ODE. 
IV. HALCYON DAYS. 
V. ON TRANSLATING THE DIVINA COMMEDIA, 
VI. HOUSE AND HOME PAPEPRS—XI. 
Vil. ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
VIII. OUR LAST DAY IN DIXIB., 
IX, THE VANISHERS. 
X. ICE AND ESQUIMADX. 
XI. THE PROCESS OF SCULPTURE. 
XII. BRYANT’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
XIII. LEAVES FROM AN OFFICER’S JOURNAL—II. 


XIV. — AND AMERICA. By Go.pwin 
MITH. 


XV. WE ARE A NATION. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: Triisnzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


- 








Now ready, 


The Lady’s Friend. A. |! Monthly 


MAGAZINE of LITERATURE AND FASHION, Edited 
Mrs, HENRY PETERSON. DECEMBER, 1864. 


London: Tripner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Kow. 
> 





Now ready, 
Arthur’s Home Magazine 
or DECEMBER, 1864. 


London : TripneR & Co,, American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 
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THE READER. 
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CHEAP NATURAL HISTORY PERIODICAL. 





Fourpence Monthly, No. I., JANUARY, 1865, 
HARDWICKE’S 
SCIENCE-GOSSIP 
A 


Medium of Interchange and Correspondence 
FOR 


STUDENTS AND LOVERS OF NATURE. 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENC 3-GOSSIP will consist of :— 

1. SHORT ARTICLES OF AN INTERESTING AND 
LIGHT CHARACTER— 

On Animals, Birds, Reptiles, &c., their Habits, 
Haunts, Peculiarities, and Migrations; and on 
Stuffing and Preserving. 

On the Finding, Collection, and Preservation of 
Diatoms, Desmids, Confervee, Fungi, Infusoria, 
and other of the lower Plants and Animals, 

On Fish, Fish Culture, and Fishing. ; 

On Plants, their Habitats, Time of Flowering, Soils 
where likely to be found, Peculiarities of Struc- 
ture, &c. 

On Geology; Excursions in interesting districts, and 
any subject relating to the Wonders, Peculiari- 
ties, or History of the World’s Crust. 

On the Habits, Mode of Capture, and Preservation 
of all sorts of Insects. 

On the Cultivation of Ferns, Mosses, &c. 

On the various Plants and Animals capable of being 
kept and bred in Aquaria and Closed Cases. 

On the Uses and Application of the Microscope, and 
on Mounting Objects. Discussions on any New 
Invention, or Improvement upon old Instru- 
ments, 

In fact, on any subject which those who have a sin- 
cere love of God’s works delight to talk about 
when they meet for a friendly gossip. 

2. HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, useful either for Hunt- 
ing, Preserving, Observing, or Understanding the 
various objects of Study. 

3. NOTES AND QUERIES. 

4. INTERESTING SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS, 

5. NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

Communications and Suggestions are invited. All Letters 

to be addressed to the Editor, 192, Piccadilly. 


London: Rosert HarRpDwWIcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


> m . . 
The Popular Science Review, 
No XIV., JANUARY, 1865, price 2s. 6d,, 
CONTAINS :— 
as OF THE SUN’S HEAT. By Rosertr Hvnt, 
F.R.8. Illustrated. 

ON SOUP FOR CHILDREN, By Baron Liezic. 

FRUIT, VEGETABLES, AND WATER, AS me xt ae 
OF BNTOZOA. By Spencer Cosson, M.D., 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF FOR pthc 
By Professor WiLLIAMsON, F.R.S. Illustrated. 

HEAT AND COLD AS PRODUCTIVE OF MORTALITY. 
By B, W. Ricuarvpson, M.A., M.D. 

THE ORIGIN OF OUR KITCHEN- GARDEN PLANTS. 
By Harvanp Covutras. Llustrated. 

THE GEOLOGY OF MIMRBAL SPRINGS, By Francis 
Bonp, M.B. Il ustrat 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS, al Summary of Progress in the 
various Branches of Science. 


London: Ropert HAarpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


9 . - ” ~ . . 
Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1865. 

** A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,” 


—Times. 
London: W. Strevens, 421, Strand. 





No. V., JANUARY, 1865, with Plates, price 5s., 
THE 


Quarterly Journal of Science. 


ConTENTS :— 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES :— 

THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 

THE MAMMALS OF AUSTRALIA, Dr. Scerarer, F.R.S. 

THE HISTORY OF THE > eon COAL MEASURES. 
Epwarp Hu tt, B.A., F.C 

THE GAUSES OF Sarranrs GREATNESS: a 
Review of the Relations of her Geology and Geo- 
graphy to her History. WiLtu1Am Pence .ty, F.R.S. 

THE nae INSTRUCTION OF THE SO-CALLED 

AND DUMB. Gerarp Van Ascu, late of 

Roterdan. 

PETROLEUM. Prof, Henry Daarer, New York, 

METAL MINING. Dr. R. Anous Smirn, F.R.S. 


CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE :— 


I. AGRICULTURE, VIIL. Mininc, Mineraoey, 
Il. Astronomy. METALLURGY. 
Ill, Berany AND VEGE- IX. Puysics—OptTics, 
TABLE PuysIo.oey. Heat, Execrgiciry. 


5 | piel X. Zooeey anv ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


VI. Geocrarpny. 
VIL. GroLocy anD PaLa- XI. Sciewce in Bririsu 
Norru AMERICA. 


ONTOLOGY, 





REVIEWS :— 


Entozoa ; The Laws of Health; Human Physiology ; Man 
and Natare ; The New Zealand Flora; Flora of the British 
West Indian Islands; The Australian Flora; British and 
Garden Botany; South African Butterflies; Chemical 
jneryeigs The Astronomical Observer; Sericulture in 

udh 

Nores aND CORRESPONDENCE :— 

On the Probable Existence of the Repetition of Octaves in 
the Solar Spectrum. C. Hirton Fagor, M.D. 

On the Vast Antiquity of the Lunar Surface. Jas, 
Nasmy?x, 


Jomn Onvncuiut end Sons, New Burlington Street, 





Our Mutual Friend. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
(Wo. 9 this day. 





Quite Alone. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





The 
Brookes of Bridlemere, 


By G. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


CHAPMAN anp HALL, 198, PICCADILLY. 





NOTICE. 
THE 


FISHERMAN’ S MAGAZINE 
AND REVIEW. 


Epirep sy H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


Tue First Voiume of the FISHERMAN’S MAGAZINE 
AND REVIEW, from April to December, 1864, is now ready, 
bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d., illustrated with numerous 
of oodcuts and Eng zravings, and containing Original Articles 

y 

The Eprror. 
Dr. ALBERT GuNTHER, M.A., M.D, ae dD, 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.8. 
WituiaM J. Frexnec., Esq. 6 te M. i of Fish- 
eries for England. 
WILuraM Pinkerton, Esgq., F.A.S8.L. 
ANDREW YOUNG , Esq. 
T. WesTwoop, Esq. 
FREDERICK EDEN, Esq. 
EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
W. B. Lorn, R.A. 
The Rey. M. R. Barnarp, Author of “Sport in 
Norway.” 
WALTER THORNBURY, Esq. 
AND OTHERS, 
And embracing, in addition to critical notices of the principal 
new works on angling, a complete record of all matters 
relating to 


FRESH-WATER FISH AND FISHING, 


VOL. I. contains Engravings of the Pixe (printed in silver 
and colours), of the Satmon, Sea-Trovut, Buii-T meuy, 
River-Trovut, SALMOFARIO, CHUB, Roacu, kv Dp, SILuRU 
G.Lanis, &c, 

In No. X. (now ready) will be commenced a new series of 
Curomo-LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVINGS, PRINTED LN SILVER AND 
Gop, and forming the most accurate and beautiful collection 
of representations of Enguisn River FisxH ever published in 
this country. 

To be had at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


London : 








Now ready, 


r J =. . ‘NN . 

The American Journal of Science 

AND ARTS for NOVEM rane 1864. 

CONTENTS :— 
I, HEINRICH ROSE, 

Il, ON the CELLULAR STRUCTURE of ACTINGPHRYS 
CICHORNIIL. By Professor HU, JAMES CLARK, 

III, ON the ORIGIN of the PRAIRTUS of the VALLEY of 
the MISSISSLPPIL. By Professor ALEXANDER WIN- 
CMELL, 

IV. ON the NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. By Davin Trow- 
BRIDGE, A. 

VY. NOTE ona COLORE D DEBIY ATIVE of NAPHTHA- 
LINE. By M, CAREY LE 

VI. ON the STUDY of the EL BO TRIC SPARK by the AID 
of PHOTOGRAPHY, By Professor OGDEN N. Koop, 

VII. DEPENDENCE of TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM on 
ATMOSPHERIC CURRENTS. By PLINY EARL 
CHASE, M.A. 

VIII. ON the PRINCIPAL CAUSES of BAROMETRIC 
FLUCTUATIONS, By PLINY Bart CHAsz, M.A. 

IX. A NEW METEORIC IRON from WAYNE COUNTY 
OHIO. — Some Remarks on the recently described 
Meteorite from Atacama, Chili. By Professor J, 
LAWRENCE SMITH. 

X. ON a PROCESS of ORGANIC ELEMENTARY AN- 
ALYSIS, by COMBUSTION in a STREAM of OXYGEN 
GAS. By C. M. WARKEN. 

XI. ON CELESTIAL DYNAMICS, By J. R. MAyer. 

XII, NOTICE of a NEW FOSSIL ANNELID (HELMIN- 
THODES ANTIQUUS) from the LITHOGRAPHIC 
SLATES of SOLENHOFEN. By U. C, Marsa, F.G.S, 

SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

London: TrinpnerR & Co., American Literary Agency, 

6u, Paternoster Kow. 





Now ready, 


The American Monthly for 
NOVEMBER, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 


I, MONARCHY and DEMOCRACY. J. WInNLOcK DAvIs, 
IL, BROADWAY. F. GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
Ill, BRAZIL and BRAZILIAN SOCIETY, 
ASHER HALL. 
IV. OUR WAR DEBT, and HOW to PAY IT. Professor 
LAMBERT. 
V. PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. LENNI LENAPE. 
VI. PROVINGS of CURRENT THEORIES in SCIENCE, 
VIL. REPUDIATION, 
Vill. THE DERVISE: A Turkish Revolution. 
IX. FOUND WANTING. FRANCES M. BENNET. 
X. CITY COUSINS. Mary A. Howe. 
KL. SPANISH LITERATURE. CARROL, 
XI. san Ses ERATION of GIDEON, with SOME of HIS 


Translated by 


XIII. THE VERANDAH, FRED. MORTIMER. 
EDITOR’S TABLE, 


London ; Triizyer & Co., American Li 
x a — terary Agency, 
847 





THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 
THE ART-JOURNAL FOR JANUARY. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 
I, JOHN RUSKIN.—Tue Cestvus oF AGLAIA, 

Il. CRAGB CALVERT. — Anttine and COAL- TaR 
Cotours: being the first of a series of papers on 
Recent Scientific Aids to Art. 

Ill. PETER CUNNINGHAM.—Tue Earty Painters 
OF ENGLAND: Sir Perer Ley, with aC ogue of 
Portraits painted by Him. 

IV. F. W. FAIRHOLT.—Facrs anovr Fixcsr Roves. 
I. Antique Rrivyes, with Nineteen ved 
Examples. 

V. REV. CHARLES BOUTELL.—Garntine Grepons’s 
Woop-CaRvine IN St. Paut’s CaTHEDRAL, with 
Seven Engraved Specimens. 

VI. J. B. ATKINSON.—Peter Von CoRNELIUs, with 
Co nies from his Frescoes of “ THE CREATION,’ 

He Four RIDERS OF THE APpocaLYPsE,”’ and 
“Tar Last JUDGMENT.’ 

VIL 8S. C. HALL AND MRS. HALL, —MEMORIES OF 
THe AuTHOoRS oF THE A@r. I, Tuomas MOORE, 
with Four lLllustrations. 

VIII. THE NEW TESTAMENT, with Two Engravings. 

ETC., ETO. 











LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A.—Rovr or Comus AnD 
His BAND. Engraved by J. C. ARMYTAGE. 
®, THORWALDSEN.—A Basket or Loves, 
from the Bas-relief by E. W. Sropart. 
3. J. M. W. TURNER, R,A.—Menrcury anp Arcus. En- 
graved by J. T. WiLLmore, A.R.A. 


Engraved 


Future Numbers of the Issue for 1865 will contain Continuous 
Articles on the following interesting and instructive 
Subjects :— 

RAMBLES AMONG ART-RELIOCS IN BELGIUM, with 

Illustrations. 
THE MINOR BRITISH MANUFACTORIES _OF 
WELLYNN JewirTt, F.S.A., with Engravings. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART: its Progress and_Prospécts. 
By the Rev. Epwarp L. Currts, M.A., with Illustrations. 
ay: DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 


ANTIQUE ART AND MODERN APPLIANCES, By 
. W. Farruo rt, F.S.A. 
ETC., ETC, 


*,* PORTFOLIOS for holding the year’s issue (price 3s, 
each) can be had of any Bookseller. 


LONDON : JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 2%, IVY LANE. 








Price 4s., Quarterly: ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 123., 
post free, 


The Natural History Review. 
No. XVIL., will be published on the Ist of January next, 


CoNTENTS :— 
. ZOOLOGY of BRITISH INDIA, 
. NORDMANN on STELLER’S MANATEE, 
GUENTHER’S CATALOGUE of FISHES. 
. SLIEBOLD’S FRESHWATER FISHES of EUROPE, 
. HUXLEYand HAWKINS’ OSTEOLOGICAL ATLAS, 
. PETERS, CARUS, and GERSTAECKER’S HAND- 
BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 
. PHIPSON on PHOSPHORESCENCE, 
. NEW COLONIAL FLORAS, ° 
‘ BEDOsT SEXUALITY in the LOWER CRYPTO- 
Z se 
10. ON the DENTITION of HYAZNA SPELAA. With 
Illustrations. By W. Borp Dawkins, F.G.S. 


ll, ON the ARRANGEMENT of the ORDER BATRA- 
CHIA. By Epwarp D. Cope, of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

12. ON CRANIAL DEFORMITIES. By Dr. W. Turner, 

18. PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC SOCTETIAES of 
LONDON, 

lt. MISCELLANEA, 

WititiAmMs and Norgars, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urgh 


ry ~ . 

The Natural History Review. 

The Volume for 1864 is now ready, bound in cloth, price 17s, 
Cloth Covers for Binding supplied, price 1s, 


Witttams and Noraars, 14, Henrietta Street, Oovent 
Garden, udon ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urg 


omst oom oe 








Price 5s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 
17s8., post free, 


The Journal of Sacred Literature, 


NEW SERIES, wanes by B. Harrais Cowper. No, XII, 
JANUARY, 1865 
CONTENTS :— 

1.0N THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF DIVINE 
yet Lllustrated by Extracts from various 

uthors 

2. TYNDALE’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, &c., and Mr. Fay’s FACSIMILES. 

3. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND GENESIS IX. 4, 
By a LayMay. 

4, POPULAR INFIDELITY IN THE METROPOLIS: 
an Unwritten Chapter in Oontemporary History. 

5. EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 

6 METAPHYSICAL SCHOCLS AMONGST THE 
ARABS. By Professor G. Masson. 

7. THE REVELATION OF THE BLESSED APOSTLE 
PAUL; Translated from an Ancient Syriac MS, By 
Dr. Justin Perkis. 

8. THE METEORICCYCLE AND CALIPPIC PERIOD, 
By the Rev. F. Parker. 

9 THE DEPARTURE OF MY LADY MARY FROM 
= WORLD. (Syriac Text from an Ancient MS, 
in, the British Museum.) By W. Wricut, Ph,D., 

10, CORRESPONDENCE. 

il. REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

12. MISCELLANIES. 

Wittuasms and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 30, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
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CRAMER & Co. 
(LIMITED), 
Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 


YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 


FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


2e8 GUINEA PIANETTE, in ) 10 Guineas 








Rosewood or Walnut - = =) _ per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM , 
15 Guineas 
MODEL COTTAGE, Rosewood ; 
per annum. 





or Walnut oe ee ee te ed 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, ) 20 Guineas 


Rosewood or Walnut - - <j per annum. 








| Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 





je QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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